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INTRODUCTION 


Among the many brilliant pla^ historical novdi, and romances 
/\that poured from the prolific pen of Dumas p^, there appears a 
unique and comparatively unkno%vn record of the travels of a Parisian 
lady to New 7r aland, Tahiti, New Caledonia, the Hawaiian Islands, 
California, and Mexico, called Tlu JoKrnal of Madami Gkoamd. 

This delightful travel-journal, like many of the woriu of Alexandre 
Dumas Davy de la Pailleterie, is somewhat of an enigma, for the 
account is so amazingly accurate even to the minutest details of its 
historic setting and local colour as to leave no doubt that the work 
was based on the actual experiences of a traveller who had visited these 
regions. Yet, since Dumas' traveb did not extend to the Pacific, the 
work appears to have followed the classic Dumas procedure and to 
ha\r brcn cither rewritten by him from some travel diary of that 
period, or prepared with the aid of a large staff of research workers 
who furnished him with historic data around which the genius wove 
his own local colour. 

The amusing, albeit enigmatic tale of travel and adventure, Tht 
Journal of Madame Gtovanni, records the unique experiences of an alert 
voung Frenchwoman who, at the age of twenty, married an Itolian 
merchant whom she accompanied on a semi-busineu and semi-pleasure 
trip of ten years' duration around the Horn to Australia, the South 
Seas, and the gold fields of California. 

Although the feminine touch is always present and unmistakable 
throughout the narrative, yet there is a stressing of dramatic situations, 
a vigour and style, that raises it immediately from the typical feminine 
travel-narrative into the realm of a work touched by the hand of genius, 
wherein the interest, sustained, prolonged, and constantly varied, never 
flags. There is, as well, much of the style, the local colour, and the 
masterly handling of situations, that definitely links it with the other 
Dumas contribution of this same character, A Gil Bias in Califoma. 

To understand even superficially the literary genius of Dumas, it is 
essential to have at least a slight knowledge cS his background, his 
technique, and his age. Bom in the Napoleonic era, while the crushing 
effects of the French Revolution were still apparent in the intellectual 
life of France, Dumas rode to fame on the cratt of a great wave of 
literary activity-^e romantic movement — that shordy after 1830 
literally engulfed France. This movement contributed to French life, 
art, anid letters, a new vigour, a fresh current of thought that fiirmed 
a connection bet%veen the classical age of the past century and the 
modemistic and semi-scholastic era that followed. 

By this full tide of romanticism, French rlawiriim, so long suptonc 
in Franee, was submerged. The classic writers were succeeded by n* 
galaxy of brilliant young noveUsti, poetic and dramatists such as Vlciar 
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Hugo, Guitave Flaubert, Th^ophile Gautier, Alfred de Vigny, Al- 
phonse Lamartine, Joseph M^, Prosper M^rim^e, Roger de Beauvoir, 
the Gomtesse Dash, and a host of other writers, who created the age of 
literary opulence in France in which Dumas moved and lived, and 
from which he derived his inspiration. 

Dumas ranks, with his close friend, Victor Hugo, as the leader of this 
romantic movement. Like all writers, he was the child of his heritage, 
his upbringing, and his age. And like his writings, his background was 
both colourful and dramatic. Through his veins ran an incongruous 
but dynamic mixture of French and mulatto blood, from which de- 
veloped one of the great masten of romantic literature. 

To the hybrid tree of the Dumas &mily belonged a prominent French 
nobleman, the Marquis de la Pailleteric, and the mulatto, Marie 
Gessete of San Domingo — the grandparents of the novelist — their mili- 
tary son, known as Genersd Alexandre Dumas, and his plebeian wife, 
Mi^e Labpuret, being the father and mother of the great writer. 

On 24th July 1802 at Villiers Gotterets, some forty miles from Paris 
on the main road to Belgium, General Alexandre Dumas' son and 
namesake, Alexandre Dumas, was bom. Although instructed for a time 
by the village abb^, young Dumas received, on the whole, little formal 
schooling. Brfore he was twenty-one, he had the satisfaction of having 
one of his plays, written in collaboration with a young friend, produced 
at a local theatre. Its success started him on his literary career, a career 
that was soon launched by a series of popular dramas written by Dumas 
at this period. After his success with these dramas, Dumas tried his 
hand at romances, historical novels, and books of travel, producing 
before the age of forty volume after volume at a speed that is almost 
unrivalled in literary annals. 

His literary characteristics were soon obvious. From his contempor^ 
ary. Sir Walter Scott, he first derived the idea of popularizing history, 
of bringing into an historico-romantic setting the great figures that had 
guided the destinies of France. This resulted in a cycle of romances 
which, based on facts supplied by the erudite writer, Auguste Maquet, 
gave to the world at large such amazing volumes as Les This Mousqu/th 
aireSf Vingt Ans Apris, uid the purely historical studies known as the 
Chrottigues de France and Les Grandes Hommes en robe de chambre. 

At the same time a series of volumes of travel, pure fiction, and mis- 
cellaneous articles came from his fertile brain, volumes that soon brought 
him into the foreground of the gmit romantic movement in Frei^ 
literature. This amazing output was possible only through the medium 
of the literary machine brought into play and pi^ected by Alexandre 
Dumas — the use of a vast army of reseat writers, collaborators, and 
what are known to-day as "ghost writers." To what extent these 
mysterious figures participated, where their work ended and that of 
Dumas began, has long proved one of the baffling aspects of Dumas' 
literary career. 

The years betiveen 1840 and 1850 represent the apex of Dumas' 
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hterary, finuiaml, and locial aicendancy Thu wai the decade of hu 
traxelB to Italy, Spain, and Algien, of hu vast inoome estimated at one 
hundred thousand dollars annually, of the erection of hu grotesque 
palace, Monte Cruto, at Saint Germain, of the pubhcadon of hu 
Comti di Mont$ Cnsto, the building and qxnuonng of the Thdltre 
Hutonque, and of the horde of pseudo-fhen^ and acquamtances, who 
dined at hu bountiful table, sapped hu vitahty, and dramed hu purse 
The lavishness of the Dumas household was the talk of Pans, hu 
spaghetti, the toast of the town 

1 he cruis entailed by hu extravagances led to the Ion of hu chkteau, 
a calamity that was followed by a self imposed exile to Bnuseb To 
Dumas, Brussels represented a kind of hterary parting of the ways The 
flamboyant, utterly extravagant Monte Cruto days were defimtely 
over At Number 73, Boulevard Waterloo, in Brussels, where he resided, 
there were sull servants in livery, an abundant table, a lavish cellar, 
and guesu everywhere, but the master himself, held in check by hu 
able secretary, Noel Parfait, and doutered in hu commodious attic, 
wrote prodigiously in hu newly found freedom From hu fluent pen 
there now poured hu monumental MimawtSy and A Gtl Bias tn Caltforma 

Two years of this sober regime sufficed for the pleasure loving Parisian 
romantic Yielding to the lure of France, he returned, toward the end 
of 1853, to hu old haunts on the bouleva^ of Pans, full of enthusiastic 
plans for a new and untned venture Thu was the launching of a daily 
journal to be known as Le Mousquitean, which was announced on 12th 
November 1853 In hu capaaty as editor, Dumas aspired to create a 
paper that would be not only entertaimng, spinted, and humorous, 
but chaste enough to be read in the most puntamcal family cirdes 
The leadmg writers of the Dumas group were engaged at thu time to 
contnbute arucles and stones to Ls Mousqmtamy which soon proved to 
be one of the most popular journals m Pans 

The offices of Le Mousquetane were housed in two small rooms m what 
became kno\Yn as the Mauon d’Or, located in a courtyard opemng off 
Rue Lafitte Contemporary wnters portray Dumas, toiling m hu office 
from dawn until dusk, coatless, oiUarless, and with shirt sleeves rolled 
up to the dbow, seated at a simple pine table, unadorned except for a 
vase holding a single rose, or a fri^;rant spray of lilac “No admittance*’ 
signs on the office door failed to keep off bill collectors, embryomc 
wnters, friends, and hangen-on, who mvanably formed part eff the 
Dumas entourage 

Despite the f^my prognostications of friends, enemies, and cntics 
Le MousquMkare soon ralhed to its subsenpbon lut no Im than ten 
thousand enthusiastic readers Thu success merdy stimulated Dumas 
to fresh efforts, hu goal being at least twenty-five thousand subsenbers 
The lut of contnbutens and collaborators to the young Dumas journal 
of thu penod includes the leading wnters of contemporary Pans 
Frangou Joseph NUry, Roger de B^uvoir, the Gomtesse D^, and 
many othm Dumas himself admits that he had thirty'iune assistants 
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who toiled labonoudy at the command of their indefatigable leader 
Ihe Ctovanm Journal ii the firuit of this period of Diimai’ literary 
activities, a tune when Dumas was not only ediung his own journal, 
but contributing to other periodicals as well, it first appeared in the 
pages of Le Stiele, a contemporary Parisian paper, early in 1855 
Dumas himself gives an interestii^ due to the personality of Madame 
Giovanm and to die ongin of the Journal in the column that appeared 
on 4th April 1855 in his own paper, Le Mousquetatre^ called Dumas 
chats with hiB readers” which runs as follows 

“Dear Readers 

“I told you I would tell you what I have been doing during the 
two weeks’ rest I have just taken I shall keep my promise I have 
travelled about eight or mne thousand leagues Thu may lead you 
to dunk that I have been travelhng in the famoiu boots worn by 
the ogre in Tom Thumb Not at all I embarked in a whaling ship 
with Dr Maynard, and on board a trading brig with Madame 
Giovanm 

“With Madame Giovanm I travelled forty five hundred leagues 
“ ‘You ran off with Madame Giovanm^* 

“Why no, Madame Giovanm ran off with me 
“ ‘Who u dus Madame Giovanm^’ you may ask 
“I shall tell you in a few words physically, Madame Giovanm u 
a voimg woman of thirty, of medium height, slender, pale, resemb- 
ling Mademoiselle Rachel, mentally, she is a woman who u cold and 
grave, who occasionally laughs, but who can hold you with a glance 
or a word at a considerable dutance She passed ten years of her life 
travelling m Aiutraha, Tahiti, the Marquesas Islands, New Cale- 
doma, the Sandwich Islands, Galiforma, and Mexico, and descnbes 
her experiences with a remarkable fiieshness and originahty, which 
u enhanced by her British accent 
“ ‘So she u English?’ 

“She was bom at Auteuil, but during the ten years spent in 
Oceania, where she spoke nothing but Engluh, she became quite 
English in accent and appearance, although at heart a Frenchwoman 
“ ‘And did you cover forty-five hundred leagues with Madame 
Giovanm?* 

“I accompamed her to Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, New 
Zealand, Tahiti, the Marquesas, the Sandwich Islands, New Cale- 
donia, California, and Mexico 

“ ‘So you have done for Madame Giovanm what you did for Dr 
Maynard, you have sublet her travels?’ 

“She was extremely anxious to dictate them to me, and although 
she had not even made a single note, yet she rememboed everything 
clearly, and so if what you have re^ in Le SikU, under the bde ^ 
The Journal of Madame Oiopanm m Australia, New ^Jaland, Tahiti, etc , 
attracts you, you must deal with your humble servant 
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** *Madame Giovanni*! travdi are appeannff in Ia SikU^' 

**Yet, but let me lay a few words about them Lt Stick found 
Madame Giovamu'i Travels so dehghtful that instead of commencing 
publication as arranged on to-morrow, it started them last Friday *' 

But Le Stick failed to send proofs to Dumas and so many errors 
occurred that Dumas reprinted several chapten in Lc Mousquitmrt for 
4th and i^th April 1855 

Then again, in one of his Causmes^ dated loth February 1856, he 
writes for the information of his readers 

*‘Let me tell you once more that I have not lost all my time during 
these past five months I have taken Madame Giovanni by the hand 
and conducted her from Califorma to Mexico and from Mexico to 
I ranee ” 

Yt t, in the innumerable published editions of the Gtovamt, the heroine 
IS left stranded in Mexico, and, in so &r as is known, an account of her 
return to France was never published 
The original French edition was published in four volumes by Cadot 
in Pans in 1856, in four volumes by Mehne, Cans et Cie forming part 
of the Hertzel Collection in Brussels in 1855-6, another edition was 
published that same year in Bruuels and Leipzic by Kiessling, Schn6e 
et Cie, and a German edition in one volume in Pest, Wien and Leipzig 
in 1855 the last-named edition contains several chapters on Mmeo 
not found in the first French edition, but which appeared, apparently 
in Le Slick There is also a curious Danish edition dated 1856, contam- 
ing only the Califorma section The popular demand for the work was 
so great that between 17th November 1859 and 26th January i860 
Dumas featured it in his own paper, the new Monk Crtsto Later editions 
were subsequently published So far as can be ascertained neither the 
emment bibliographer of Dumas, F W Reed, nor any other student 
of Dumas ever found an English edition of the Gtooanm Journal 
The Gtooanm Journal is now extremely rare It is not known to 
Wagner, Cowan, X>r Bancroft, and few copies appear to be extant In 
America a copy of the first French edition is available in the Library 
of Congress at Washington, D C , where it is erroneously listed as the 
work of Madame Saint Mars The German edition is available m the 
Mason Collection at Pomona College, and m the State Library at 
Sacramento The bnef Danish translation, which is limited to the 
section relatmg to California, is owned by the Henry E Huntington 
Library and iGt Gallery at San Manno, California 
For a wnter like Dumas to have turned to the rdatively unknoam 
lands of the Paafic for the setting of tales of travel, to have been in^ 
tngued both by the tale of a sailor lad that formed the nucleus of the 
(XI Bias, and the amusing diary of the mysterious Madame Giovanm 
IS not surprising Pans, m his day, teemed with timvdlers bound for 
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watem Amenca Paniian newipapen were filled with anecdotes of 
California, so recently annexed by the aggressive young United States 
of America, where the gold fields were rapidly makmg men nch 
beyond behef overnight From the year 1849 on, ship after ship sailed 
or steamed out of French porta crowded to capaaty with zealous 
seekers of the mundane wealth to be picked fiom Galifonua gulches, 
nver beds, and mountams Dianes, letters, and articles by gold seekers 
were constantly being pubhshed Pans, m fact, was gnppcd by the 
gold fever to a greater extent than any other cosmopohtan centre in 
Europe, and the city sent so many emigrants to the land of gold that San 
Francisco seemed destined for a time to become a second New Orleans 

This exodus from France was stimulated not only by the flood of 
hterature about Galifonua that poured from the krenc^ newspapers 
and penodicals of the day, but also by enticing advertisements and 
* promotion * hterature of ^e steamship companies selhng passage to 
Galifonua Another method of mducing French adventurers to seek 
their fortune in California, was that offered by what was known as the 
SoetM du Lmgoi d Or, a form of lottery in which the wmner drew a 
passage to California The first of these lottery winners reached San 
Francisco on 28th February 1852 and by the time Madame Giovanm 
left Galifonua for Mexico there were at least twenty thousand French- 
men in California 

French interest in the Pacific Basin was not, however, purely a pro- 
duct of the Gold Rush era, but rather one of the phases of the colonial 
pohey of France From the days of Garber, La SaUe, Marquette, Johet, 
the age of the trappers, traders, and explorers who acquir^ for France 
the nch lands of Canada, and the lands bordering the Mississippi, 
especially the Temtory of Louisiana, France had been closely associated 
with the development of North Amenca 1 he loss of these great colonial 
holdings had, dunng the time of Dumas, long been regarded as a 
tragedy to Frenchmen, and the ui^ to acquire new colomes m the 
Pacific mobvated the pobey of French diplomats 

In his day a senes of important expcdibons cruised along the west 
coast of Amenca and among the almost unknown islands of the Paafic, 
the leaders of many of which, upon their return, published elaborate 
deicnpbons of the countnes visited, copiously illustrated by maps and 
sketclm Of parbcular interest among these early narrabves are the 
records of Cynlle La Place, Du Pebt Thouars, Du^ut Gilly, Duflot de 
Mofras, P Lesson, Samt Amant, and Hypobte Feny 

These world travellen were idert to report to France opportumbes 
to acquire temtory, trading posts, or t^e concessions Before the 
acquisition by the Umted States of Texas, California, and Oregon 
Temtory, some considerabon was even given, m diplomabc aides, to 
the advisabihty of acquiring California for France, and a young diplo- 
mat, Duflot de Moiras, was sent to the Far West to make an ofiicud 
survey of the West Coast, but the rush of Americans to Galifismia after 
the discovery of gold abruptly terminated any thought of Frendi 
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expamion in America, although it tended to aroMie interat in the 
MUnda of the Pacific. 

Dumas experienced, in Paris, this keen awareness of the possibilities 
of the lands in and Ordering on the Pacific; he sensed the colour, 
mystery, and adventure to be found in this remote quartenof the globe, 
as revved in the Giovanni Journal. In the travels of this mysterious 
Parisienne he follows what may be aptly termed the Dumas technique: 
in other words, he uses a more or less accurate historical background 
against which he dramatizes any local situations of importance — ^the 
warring Maoris of New Zealand, the convicts ofTasmsuiia, the vagaries 
of Queen Pomard at Tahiti, the habits and manners of King Kameha- 
meha at Honolulu. 

The New Zealand, Australian, Tahitian, and Hawaiian sections of 
the Journal are concerned not so much %rith colourful and extraordinary 
experiences as with a description of these lands in the finties. Hie 
sombre and rigid rule of England over her Australian colonies, the 
unhappy missionary sway in Tahiti and the Sandwich Islands, the 
contrast of primitive native life as it meets the influx of European 
civilization, and the inevitable tragedy that ensues, crowd the pages 
of the Giovanni narrative. 

But in the section dealing with San Francisco and the mines beyond 
Marysville, Dumas’ flair for the dramatic becomes more pronounced. 
Here he injects into the tale the tragedy and suffering caused by the 
fires, the lure and colour of the gambling houses, the San Francisco 
urge for speculation, and the dispiriting experiences of those who mined 
along the Yuba. He shows, too, how the mines gradually drifted into 
the control of the hard-working, shrewd, and at times utterly unscrupu- 
lous Yankees, leaving to the more temperamental Frenchmen the 
ownership and management of the hotels, cafiSs, theatres, shops, and 
mercantile houses in the embryonic cities. Dumas has caught, and, 
with his irresistible and magnetic touch, reproduced the spirit of San 
Francisco in the fifties. The city, when Madame Giovanni visited.it, 
was growing with meteoric rapidity on the solid foundation supplied 
by Yankee gold; foundations to which the French emigrants, as the 
Journal reveals, added the cultural note and the inborn knowledge of 
the fine art of daily living. 

Although the most drsu^tic sections of the Giovanni Journal are those < 
dealing with the traveller’s adventures in California, the Mexican 
section provides its full share of colour. Whether Madame Giovanni 
reached Mexico at the very moment when Santa Anna and Alverex 
were fighting for supremacy in Mexico, or whether Dumas merely 
extract^ these stirring episodes fiom some other source, is uncertain; 
but the account of the journey from Acapulco to Mexico City, toudiing 
little-known towns, is so vivid and true to fact that it seems to have 
come direedy fiom the lips of one who had actually experienced revo- 
lutions, bandits, gambling, and cholera, and who had loitered in the 
classic beauty of the Borda Gardens. 
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Whatever the French writer may have woven into the Giovanni narra- 
tive, yet he has retained the purely feminine viewpoint, the delicacy of 
thought and feeling of an intelligent Frenchwoman of the upper class. 
Her fastidious ways, her little airs and graces, her inconsequential pains 
and minor maladies, her tears, her heartaches, her simulated bravery, 
and beneath it all her vivid, vivacious personality, all combine to give 
Madame Giovanni a charm and piquancy that are well-nigh irresis- 
tible. Madame Giovanni, as the tale revels, is at heart an aristocrat 
and an intellectual, a woman whose standards of conduct are above 
reproach; yet, withal, she is delightfully feminine. She meets the hard- 
ships, the years of travel in lands seldom visited at that time by women, 
the unpleasantness of crude mining camps, with a stoicism that is 
almost unbelievable. 

But what lifts the Giovatmi Journal above the realm of the typical 
traveller's diary is its admixture of historical accuracy, with an intensely 
human feeling and an expert handling of local colour. It is written in 
the mood of a charming young matron, naive yet worldly, coquettish, 
feminine. At times, however, Madame Giovanni is almost masculine 
in viewpoint, with a sense of staunch comradeship and loyalty to her 
Vtoetian consort. 

Madame Giovanni's travels are unique in an age when the Pacific 
Archipelago was almost unknown to the world at large. No other 
woman ever made a trip of ten years' duration in these regions, leaving 
so comprehensive and colourful a record of feminine experiences in the 
newly opened lands of the Pacific. That Dumas knew the rare value of 
her narration, and skilfully revued and published it under his own 
name, is characteristic of his genius. 

Inconsistencies in the narrative are many and obvious. In the fore- 
word the traveller is said to have returned via Cape Horn, yet the 
volume describes her return by way of Mexico City. Passenger lists of 
vessels on which Madame Giovanni, according to the Journal^ entered 
and left San Francisco, fail to reveal her name among those aboard. 
The great fires of San Francisco did not take place on the dates men- 
tioned, although they occurred in the same year. This mingling of fact 
and fiction reflects Dumas, who was always far more concerned with 
the colour and vivacity of his tale than with its historical accuracy. 

^ What is surprising is not these occasional inaccuracies, but the vast 
amount of reliable information in the narrative. Names of streets, 
hotels, gambling houses, cafiis, and leading citizens in San Francisco; 
the points along the route to the mines; the references in the Hawaiian 
section of the travels; points of interest in New Zealand; and details of 
the Alvarez-Santa An^ Campaign, are so readily verified as to indi- 
cate that the traveller had actually visited and known these countries 
at first hand. 

Theories as to the identity of the mysterious traveller who was the 
central figure of the Giovanni Journal have been many. Various writers, 
notably Francis Joseph M^, the C o mtesse Dash, and other brilliant 
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•ateUitet of the Dumu group all have been luipected of having had a 
hand in the narrative Yet neither internal nor external evidenoe con- 
vincingly support! these contentions 

The most accepuble deducuon as to the actual background of the 
Journal is that of F W Reed/ the eminent bibhographer of Dumas 
and perhaps the greatest authority on his vmtmgs, who beheves that 
Dumas “had Madame Giovanm’s notes, more voluminous than the 
text we possess, and used them freely, that at times he would abridge 
and omit, at other times develop and render them more picturesque, 
and in this way his own httle mannerisms and style would be called 
into play ” 

Neither Reed nor other sources of bibhographical data regarding 
Dumas lists an English translation of the Gtovaum Journal^ although its 
popularity when it first appeared immediately aroused the mterest of 
Belgian and German publishers, who brought out foreign editions 
within a year The following English rendiuon has been based on the 
original French edition of 1855-6, collated with the German edition 
of 1855 which carries the traveller beyond the mcomplete French ven* 
Sion to her journey’s end 

The translator’s task, which is always more labonous and cntical 
than IS outwardly apparent, is to catch and preserve the inner spirit 
of the original narrative, to penetrate mto the inner thoughts of the 
author, to follow his every mood, his fine manner of feehng, his mental 
processes With a master nund like that of Dumas, this is a peculiarly 
difiicult task, for every detail of his style, in so far as possible, must be 
retained in the full force oi its vigour, clanty, and beauty 

Among the pleasant memories of contracts made whde translating 
the Giooanai Journal is the lengthy and dehghtful correspondence with 
Mr F W Reed of Whangarei, New Zealand, whose co-operation and 
assistance have been an unendmg source of joy and inspiration To 
him I am mdebted for mvaluable research about the authenticity of 
the Journal and for miscellaneous data regarding New Zealand wl^ch 
have been mcorporated m footnotes Mr John Barr, Librarian of the 
Auckland Pubhc Libraries of New Zealand, also fumi^ed notes relative 
to the local history of that land, unprocurable elsewhere The staff of 
the Pubhc Library at Hobart Town provided historical information, 
likewise used m the footnotes, as did Mr Samuel Russell of the Bntish 
Consulate at Tahiti who contributed a wealth of material regarding 
the Society Islands Miss Caroline P Green, Librarian of the Library 
of Hawau at Honolulu, graaously supphed from the records housed m 
her hbrary accounts of Honolulu m the early fifties For the courtesies 
extended by Miss Ella Damelson, of the Marysville City Library, Mm 
M abel K Gillis of the Stete Library at Sacramento, Miss Susanne Ott 
and Miss Laura Cooley of the Los Angeles Pubhc Library, Mus Manan 
J Ewing, Actmg Librarian of the Pomona College Lilnary, and the 
staff of the Henry £ Huntingdon Library and Art Gall^ at San 
>SeeF W Reed, BMogroplff ^ Ako ai dn Dmmt^pkt, p. 847 
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Marino, and Mn. Edmund Andrewi of Loi Angdci, I take thii oppor- 
tunity of expreuing my gratitude. The late Min Margaret Baker of 
Pasadena kindly read and criticized the entire manuscript. The use of 
the first French edition of Th Journal of Madam Giovanm was made 
possible through the courtesy of ^ library; of Gongreu at Washington, 
D.G., and of the German edition through the kindnen of Min Marian 
J. Ewing of Pomona, California. 
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THE JOURNAL OF MADAME GIOVANNI 

{ SHALL not disclose my true name; certain family considerations 
prevent me from making this public. Such publicity, furthermore, 
given to the name of a woman, a mother, might perhaps at times 
prevent me from being as frank as I might wish to be. Those who 
know me will readily recognize me, despite the pseudonym I have 
adopted. And as for those who do not know me, provided that I amuse 
or interest them, what does my true name matter? 

As regards my style, I make no claim to being a Inguist of the iint 
order. I do not ^ow whether my subjunedves or imperfects are always 
in their proper places; whether my participles shoidd vary or remain 
invariable, according to the inflexible laws of grammar. But all this 
gives me slight concern. 1 am handing the notes of my journal to a 
friend, and shall not expect him scrupulously to respect my phraseology; 
neither do I expect him not to substitute a word of his for one of mine. 
I merely ask him to adhere to the truth; that is all. With this explana- 
tion, I shall now begin. 



VOLUME I 
Graptxr I 
THE DEPARTURE 

AFTER a sojourn of six weeks at Mauritius and after being married 
iRunly eight days to a Venetian merchant, M. Giovanni, I embarked 
at Port Louis on the three-master, the PArs/, Captain Bruce. During die 
six weeks passed at Mauritius, I had, in memory of Bemadin de Saint 
Pierre and Paul et Virginie, made a trip to Pamplemousie. Beyond this, 
my excursions were somewhat restrict^, preliminary preparations and 
the wedding itself having absorbed the balance of my time. 

The Pitrelf on which we travelled was, as I have said, a three- 
master. She was a vessel of 600 tons bu^en and was loaded with 
sugar. Her crew consisted of fourteen men, including the captain and 
cabin boys. The passengen, five in number, were: an English merchant 
called Douglas, a Monsieur Philippe, who was disconsolate because he 
had left his heart behind him at Bourbon, and because of seasickness 

from which he suffered aboard ship, and a certain Abb6 L whose 

vocation I do not know but whose odling was revealed by his tonsure. 
The history of Sumatra, Java, Batavia, and Mauritius reveals that the 
musketeer’s hat would have suited this other Aramis better than the 
tricorn of an abb^. He was a remarkably handsome man, but for some 
inexplicable reason, my husband, at fint glance, conceived a dislike 
for him. 

Then there were my husband and myself. My first thought, after 
our departure had been decided upon, was to attempt to malte our 
cabin comfortable. It was an inside room, adjoining the captain's 
quarters. I had two armchain moved in, two beds installed, and a 
piano securely anchored to the floor. I aim assembled a library, two 
or three scores, the waltzes and sonatas of Beethoven, the mdodies of 
Schubert, and everything by Rossini I could locate. 

My husband, for his part, brought aboard an excellent Menton gun, 
and an assortment of tackle that was adequate to have stock^ a 
sportsman's shop in New Zealand. Incident^y, I forgot to mention 
that we were Iraund for New Zealand. What, you may ask, did a 
woman twenty years of age expect to do in New Zealand? However, 
I think I have already said that my husband was a merchant; in any 
case, I shall repeat it and add that while he was not especially attracted 
toward the business opportunities of the French Antipodes, curiosity 
inspired my visit to those regions. 

Our cabin, as I have said, hiul many e x traordinary oomfiirtB. As a 
result, everyone gathered there for tea and to play vingt-e^un in the 
evening^. I was the only woman on board. To me this was a matter 
for congratulation. I do not know why women have never seemed to 
care for me; in fact I have had only one genuine firiendship of this 
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nature. Gan you guess ^th whom? With Qpeen Pomar6! The real 
queen, the one at Tahiti. (Qjueen Pomar^ IV, 1827-77 was then reign- 
ing over Tahiti.) I have not had the honour of knowing her names^e 
of the Bal Mabile. 

Let me describe, first of all, how my days %vere spent. At four o*clock 
in the morning I arose, appeared on deck in a large wrap, and poured 
three or four buckets of water over my head; then went bdow, dressed 
as quickly as possible and with head and arms bare proceeded on deck 
again, where I chatted with the sailors. Fortunately I spoke English as 
fiuendy as French. To-day I speak French as readily as Engli^, but 
my accent has become so British that I am obliged to explain that I 
am from Auteuil, so that everyone will not do me the honour of taking 
me for a subject of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. 

Having returned to the deck, I cast out my lines and chatted with 
the sailors, waiting for a bonito or a dorado to bite the hook, which 
was baited with a bit of fat or merely a small worm that my friends 
the sailors found for me in some damp comer of the ship. 

At eight o’clock I assisted with the breakfast. I had received some 
letters of marque from the captain giving me certain culinary powers 
over the English cook, a jolly fellow vdth a chubby red face, who could 
cook nothing except tailed fish and roa^t meat, so I revolutionized his 
department by introducing fricasseed chicken, omelettes, French creams, 
and pastries. The cook was inclined to revolt against this usurping of 
his rights, of which he held far more than he was capable of exercising; 
but a word from the captain silenced him, and without much grumb- 
ling he finally allowed me to touch his casseroles and frying-pans. 

We carried a large number of chickens, ducks, and turkeys, as well 
as seven or eight pigs which we saw disappear one by one, ^though 
the droll fellow who butchered them ne^'cr once thought of making us 
some sausage. In addition, we had excellent preserved good^ that were 
the equal of fresh vegetables. Obviously we had slight grounds for 
complaint. 

Afier breakfast I went up on deck to watch my lines while I knitted, 
read, or embroidered. Then at three o’clock I inspected the dinner as I 
had the breakfast; I introduced side dishes, vegetables, creams, and 
gelatins; the coffee I made myself. Finally, at five o’clock, dinner was 
announced. 

Evenings the passengers spent on deck enjoying the fresh air; then at 
ten o’clock everyone went bdow for tea, music, and to play vingt-et-un 
for high stakes. I did not play but I made grog for the players to suit 
each individual taste. The winner was billed with champagne to be 
consumed the following day. 

One fine morning, either because we had reached the latitude they 
inhabit, or because they were migrating, flying fishes were sighted. 
None -had been seen since the equator had been passed. This provided 
a fiesh diversion. Flying fishes are the Mayflies of the sea; by day they 
are quite difficult to capture unless they fly on deck of their own 
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accord. In the evening, however, the hunt begins. A plank three feet 
broad and five or six feet long is laid against the outside railing of the 
ship; on this a lantern is placed, and everyone waits. The flying fish, 
like a moth flying toward light, approaches, hurls its head against the 
plank, falls unconscious on the de^, and is picked up, that is all. It 
was quite simple, as you can see, even more simple than that famous 
trout-fishing episode that brought down so many recriminations on the 
author of the Impressions de voyaged Furthermore, they came so readily 
and struck with such force — I speak now of the flying fishes — that while 
I was having tea or playing vingt-et-un 1 could hear the sound of their 
fall. If I went immediately up on deck I was certain to find one of my 
sailors moving toward the rail and extending his arm toward swooning 
■fish. 

Such diversions were interrupted at intervals by terrific squalls, oue 
of which lasted three days; at such times, however, captain and sailors, 
to give them their just dues, conducted themselves admirably. Unfor> 
tunately the ship was less dependable than the crew; she sprang a leak 
ihrough which the water penetrated. The sugar beg^n to ferment and 
one fine day an unpleasant odour began to penetrate the vessel, as of 
something bitter, foetid, nauseating, like the smell of stale beer. After 
inhaling it for two days, a phenomenon which the storm had been 
unable to produce occurred — 1 lost my appetite. Having decided to 
throw the cargo overboard, the men set to work. 

Then came another calamity — that eighth plague of Egypt-multi- 
tudrs of cockroaches. Fastidious little Parisian ladies, my fellow com- 
patriots, you who swoon at the sight of a cricket, faint at the sight of a 
spider, what would you say if you fotind in your work basket, in your 
cup of tea, in your bed, between the rims ctf your eyeglasses, in your 
hatbox, in fact everywhere, this hideous creature known as the cock- 
roach? The cockroach situation was indeed a vital topic. 

As fast as the sugar was thrown overboard, the hold began to fill 
with water. Drastic treatment was required aboard ship to ronedy this 
defect. One pump was manned, then two, then three. At first the 
pumps were used four hours, eight hours, twelve hours out of the 
twenty-four, and finally work^ night and ^y. 

Notwithstanding, we proceeded on our way. We crossed the Strait, 
leaving on our left New Guinea and on our right Australia, and finally 
hove within sight of Norfolk Island. The captain told us that within, 
two or three days we would see the coast of New Zealand. Toward the 
end, our task became a veritable nightmare. Everyone pumped, pas- 
sengers as well as ^ors. I composed a kind of tune which I played 
to accompany the workers. 

Two days later at two o'clock in the morning the cry was heard, 
“land.** I dressed, went up on deck, and attempted to peer through 
the da rk ness. Since I could see nothing, I went badt to bed. On toward 

> Dumas. Between 1B41 and 1845 be had published his 61st vnhiinas of tmvelundar 
this dde. 
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three o’clock I heard the sharp clank of the anchor as it was being 
dropped. An instant later the'sUp came to a stop. 

At daybreak an English pilot came out and led us in to moorings, 
where the Petrel dropp^ anchor half a mile offshore. I confess that at 
first glimpse the country did not appear attractive, with its mountains, 
rocks, and barren stretches devoid ^ forests, gardens, trees, and traces 
of greeneryl 

M**My dear,” I said to my husband, ”I hope you will not forget that 
this is primarily a pleasure expedition?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“We are not remaining long at Auckland, are we?” 

“As long as you like, my^ dear!” 

We remained there two years, and even now when I enter my 
furnished apartment in Rue Godot-de-Maury, I still wish I were in 
34^ 37' south latitude and 164 ^ 178 ' east longitude. By the way, I 
should explain that the cargo of sugar that was thrown overboard 
bdonged to us. This was the first of our commercial ventures. 


Chapter II 
THE MAORIS 

A FTER an English vessel had taken us and our luggage ashore, we 
/Rstood waiting for an English porter, for the local natives are not 
allowed to transport travellers irom ship to shore or to carry their 
belongings fiom the shore to their domicile. 

If the first glimpse of the island is gloomy and depressing, the view 
grows more and more interesting, by way of compensation, the nearer 
the traveller approaches the shore of Auckland, capital of Te Ika a 
Maui (the Fish ^Maui), the island lying north of New Zealand, which 
is separated from Tavai Pounamu (the Waters of Greenstone), the 
southern island, by Cook Strait. Here hundreds of canoes hewn from 
the trunks of trees, and varying from fifteen to one hundred feet in 
length, are visible. The small ones are manned by one, two, three, four, 
and five rowers; the large ones by twenty or even twenty-five men 
seated in a line. These pass in sii^le file to and fro bringing supplies 
to the city; while others, who have already made the trip and are 
resting, are lined up along the beach like so many horses in ^eir stalls. 

Occasionally Bruits and vegetables are carried in the same canoe with 
th£ rowers; but usuaUy a canoe filled with men tows two^ three, four, 
or even five canoes loaded with merchandim. These follow one another 
as if dragged by a thousand colossal paws, like great fishes swimming 
in the v^e of a ship with head, bade, arid tail out of the water. All 
these fiuits, all these vegetables, are arranged in piles on the beach, 
where a man or a woman guards and sells them. The market is coth- 
tinuous; on Saturday, however, sales are extraordinarily large. 
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The Maorii leU maize* iweet potatoo, gourdi* onioiis which are 
eaten nw, and which they bite like applet; bread of the bracken fem 
caUed fnaami; dogi, pigi, wJl kinds of fith* excellent oytten that are a 
cron between the Oitend oyster and our common oyster and tell for 
six or eight pence for fourteen dozen; green beans* small peat, a kind 
of wild currant tarter than our own* and small yellow prunes from 
which jam not unlike our plum marmalade it made. 

Among all this rise flimsy huts where feather bonnets* shell necklaces 
and bracelets* tomahawks and small clappers used to call dogs and 
pigs, the only animals that, together with the pouched rat, exist in the 
country, are sold. Only the pouched rat^ is indigenous, however, dogs 
and pigs having been brought in by Europeans. On foe other hand, 
the bird market, which is far nmre remarkable than those for dogs, 
pigs, and vegetables, carries many species; here are displayed the mai^ 
vellous nocturnal song-birds the natives call foe tui, and French 
naturalists the parson bird; mocking birds, magpies of foe sea, parrots, etc. 

The costiunes ivom by foe men and women selling these wares are 
picturesque in the extreme. First of all, foe most important garment 
worn is a wrap or mat cover, a kind of mande made of native flax 
which is the colour of straw. The right arm remains bare and uncovered 
outside the cape. When foe wrap is open, a fringe a foot long around 
the waist is visible. The women dress like foe men except for the fact 
that those who are wealthy wrap foe fringe around their thighs until 
it reaches foe lower part of foe body, thus forming a loose skirt. The 
head, which u usually uncovered, is ornamented by large holes cut in 
the ears. In one of these is placed a pipe, in foe other, a roll of tobacco. 
The women insert purses and many of the things that our women 
usually carry in their pockets in their hair. 

When I first landed, I thought that every woman I met was nursing 
a child, holding it tenderly to her breast. I believed that the vegetable* 
fruit, bird, and oyster markets were gathering places for nursing 
mothers. Curious to know what a Maori child was like, I raised foe 
straw cape of foe woman nearest me; she was nursing a dog. I raised 
foe straw cape of another; she vras nursing a pig.' Of fifty nurses, not 
four were nursing real babies, all were suckhng dogs or pigs. The reason 
for this strange custom, wlUch from that time on aroused in me a 
permanent di^e for foe flesh of these two animals, is that foe Maoris 
believe that by removing their young from sows and female dogs, they 
will hasten another litter and so double their merchandise. The women, 
in place of showing anger at my indiscreet conduct, merely smiled when 
I approached and said to one another: "Oio-oid; oio-oin/'" 

I ask e d for an explanation of these two words that went the rounds 
when I approached arousing curiosity and obvious sympathy. The 

^ The JTipf Maori, or native rat, poaibly a member of die Maimipial fimiily. It 
wu a imal] rat of desnly habits and oooiidered good to eat 
* The suckling of pip, vrhile known in New Zealand, is not so 
Jbwns/ indicates. 


as the 
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wordf merely meant that I was French. The natives, who are keenly 
observant, heard the French reply out, and even oui-oiit to everything, 
and named us after the syllable we most frequently use. Thus oui-om 
indicated that I was French. I do not know what Parisian trait dis- 
closed my nationality. As for the smile, this mark of sympathy was the 
result of the sentiment we inspire in the New Zealanders; they love us 
as much as they detest the English who have made war on them. 

The two women whose capes I raised, in addition to the strange 
ornaments in their ears, wore bracelets that resembled napkin rings. 
These are shell ornaments that mothers place on the arms of their 
children when they are small; as the arm grows, the bracelet remains 
the same, and the flesh finally forms a pad around this band, which 
must be extremely painful. The legs and feet are bare. 

During the short time I spent at the market— my neck and arms 
were exposed since my shawl had fallen off— a Maori approached me 
and, with sparkling eyes and considerable laughter, took my arm be- < 
tween his thumb and index finger, clearly pronouncing the word maki, 
which seemed to meet with general approbation. This man appeared 
to be a kind of chieftain; he wore, in addition to his cape and ^nged 
girdle, an old regimental cap, a shirt collar, and some spurs on his bare 
feet. He was chatting with a kind of aide-de-camp who wore a European 
wrap that covered him from his n«dc to, his wrist. I turned toward our 
party and saw our porters laughing at the compliment that had been 
paid me. I asked what the word maki meant. 

“Extremely good,” I was told. 

“How can they know whether I am good or wicked?” 

“Good or bad would be more correct,” said an English merchant. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, the compliment paid you by the man in the hat, collar, and 
spurs has a physical, not a moral, implication.” 

“Oh, I undentand; he meant to say that I am beautiful.” 

“Not exactly that.” 

“What, then?” 

“That you are young, that you are tender, and that you should be 
excellent to eat.” 

"What? To eat?” 

“Yes, undoubtedly; the Maoris, you know, are cannibals.” 

I coidess that a shiver ran through my body, and I was readily per- 
suaded to return to my hotel. The hotel was a hundred feet away and 
bore the sign: To the Qpeen Victoria. It overlooked the port. Upon 
reaching it, I hastened to open the window in order to look out. I 
admit that the sight of this market, these canoes, these men, these 
women, delighted me. I forgot the terrible maki and began to skip like 
a child. 

I was now rid of bibis, robis d la viergt,^ all the European fruhioni. I 

* The Stfti wu a iniBll hat in vogue in 1830. iZoftcr 4 la PMrf«\vere loose Sowing robes 
of a st^ seen in paintings of die Virgin Mary. 
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did not even wish to identify my tru^ki and check my penonal luggage, 
but left thu task to my husband Then, seized with a deswe to explore 
the city, I suggested that he accompany me, but since he declined, 
offering the excuse of preferrmg to breakfast before startmg out, I left 
without him This was the first of my solitary peregr nations, but not the 
last 

I walked at random The streets were thronged with Maons, both 
men and women The women earned in a kind of flat basket pipes, 
tobacco, and fruits, hawking their merchandise in poor Englwh, or 
more often in Maon Maon is an orgamzed language, with its own 
rules and grammar A newspaper. The New Z^olander, is published at 
Auckland in Zealandish 

By walkmg straight ahead I found myself in the government garden. 
The garden was exquisite, but the palace, if I may use this hallowed 
word, was simply built of bnck and wood 1 also discovered a large 
Maon population living in tents This latter group proved far more 
interesting to watch than those who inhabited houses which had a 
monotonous similarity 1 entered several of the tents Ihis was not 
difhcult, for the inmates paid no attention to visitors, merely continmng 
about their daily tasks such as weaving straw capes, eating, or nursing 
their dogs and pigs The animals moved about the houses as if 
they were the true owners I entered, sat down, and looked around I 
was recogmzed as a Frenchwoman, the inevitable om-om was said, then 
no further attention was paid me The repast of those who were eating 
consisted of maize in milk, boiled pumpkin, and salt fish 

In some unknown manner 1 came out on Queen Street, the leadmg 
street of Auckland This, like the Grand Boulevard of Pans, the Via 
Larga of Florence, and the Via Toledo of Naples, is the rendezvous of 
the fashionable world Incidentally, I refer only to the native popula- 
tion Here throng the Maon coquettes, who come to carry on their 
flirtations Their hair is black as jet, they are exquisitely and neatly 
garbed in a wrap of bnlhantly coloured Scotch silk, without belt or 
petticoat, and their legs and feet are bare Some of them, leamng with 
their backs against the wall, chat in their melodious language, laugh, 
and display their teeth, white as pearls, others, seated with a group of 
men, smoke the same pipe, each taking three or four puffs, then passing 
It to the nearest man or woman with a courteous gesture 

When I returned to my hotel at two o’clock, Ae men had already 
departed I opened my wmdow and gazed once more at the fascinating 
activity of the port Thus three hours sped by like nunutes, so new did 
each object seem The men returned just m time tor table d*hdte They 
discussed what they had just seen and what they wished me to see But 
I had seen everythii^ 

That evening I shpped off agam It was then nine o’clock By this 
hour the character of ^e aty had completely changed The warm sun, 
the bewitching smiles, the friendly smoking, the sdk robes of bnlhant 
hues, all had vanished Nothing but sombre, ominous, quiet figures, 
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gliding like phantonu pai the wills, their bare feet moving noisdesdy 
on the ground, were visible. Except for these phantoms, the streets were 
deserted and were lighted only by European shops. Scattered here and 
there among them were dress shops, displaying odd and fantastic 
models of a type designed to suit the capricious fancy of the Maori 
woman and made by us with this end in view. Among them were 
several that carried costumes for the carnival. 

I soon returned to the street leading to the hotel. A narrow lane 
turned into this street; down this I went. A man came over from the 
wall and, like the one on the beach, pinched my arm and shoulder 
sayii^ nuM. He reminded me of the gourmands with empty pockets 
who stop at Ghcvet, touching turkeys stuffed with trufBes widi their 
fingers and holding the perfumed fingers to their nostrils with the word 
“delectable.” To the h^iis of Auckland, 1 was what stuffed turkey is 
to the gourmands of Paris. I returned somewhat frightened. 

I found the men having tea and discussing the severity of the colonial 
laws, for they had been obliged to declare their arms: pistols, guns, 
swords, knives, and even penknives. All weapons not declared are con- 
fiscated, and absolutely none can be sold without a permit from the 
police. Whoever sells even a knife to a Maori is liable for a heavy fine. 
Obviously these precautions are taken to prevent the natives from 
arming; probably this is why they are so well armed. 

We reached Auckland on a Friday. The following day, the day of 
the general market, I was awakened by a terrific noise on the beach. 
I ran to my window. From there I saw a veritable pandemonium; this 
is the day when five or six thousand natives, who come only on Satur- 
days, reach Auckland. Men and women were greeting one another by 
rubbing noses. Those to whom the meeting was agreeable picked up 
oyster shells and scratched each other’s faces. Those to whom the 
meeting was especially agreeable found two shells and made their faces 
bleed. I passed the day as if I had been in a loge watching a pageant; 
but no pageant ever proved more amusing. 

By Sunday morning everything had changed. My Maoris were un- 
recognizable. They had clean hands and feet, and neatly combed hair; 
they had donned their finest flax mats and their most elegant robes. 
Some went to the temple, Bible in hand; othen to the Catholic church, 
prayer book under the arm. Bibles and Catholic prayer books, incident- 
ally, were printed in Maori. I followed my co-religionists to church. 
They conducted themselves admirably, singing mass with soft, gentle 
voices. But how to reconcile this? They have embraced Catholicism, 
while remaining cannibals. 



Graptbr III 


SIR GEORGE 

I NASMUCH as I could not spend all my time gazing through the 
window, my husband and I decided to see something of what is 
universally known as the world. The fashionable world of Auckland at 
this period was still relatively unimportant and consisted of five or six 
persons who kept open house. Among them was Mr. Witikand, owner 
of copper mines at Kaoua and the most distinguished lawyer in the 
country, to whom we had letters; Doctor Lewis; and an Irish merchant 
called O’Donnell. Local society consisted of the superior ofiicers of the’ 
ninety-ninth division and the leaders of the church. The governor, Sir 
George Grey, lived a mile or so from Auckland and was at home only 
on Saturdays; however, he received no one but officers and so his social 
functions were primarily a kind of tea with red uniforms. 

Incidentally, the customs of this society are rigid in the extreme. 
Everyone knows everyone else, and since there was nothing to do but 
slander each other, their houses had turned to glass. There was no 
way of sinning under cover; if a poor woman sinned openly, it was 
because she had decided in advance to leave the colony where all kinds 
of insults are showered on whoever commits an indiscretion. 

The result of this unbending attitude toward public morals was a 
noticeable laxness in private morals. Every rich bachelor had Maori 
mistresses, chosen from the women of the country who, despite their 
copper hue, are extremely beautiful. This jeddish tint, by the way, is 
an exquisite shade. The eyes of these native women are like velvet, their 
noses are straight, their teeth are magnificent, and more than one 
cors<*ted lady, as ffiey call Europeans, would be envious if they knew 
how little need the New Zealanders have for this by-product of our 
civilization. 

The corset, as a matter of fact, aroused endless curiosity among the 
Maori women. Whenever I was ready to don my own, 1 usually had 
an audience of three or four women, who slipped into my bedroom to 
watch the performance— invited no doubt by my chamber maid — 
squatting on their heels, and exchanging glances and bursts of laughter 
when they saw the hooks meet and my waist grow slim. 

Every unmarried European has a Maori mistress. But no matter how 
exemplary the conduct of these favourite^ with their masten, as soon 
as their backs are turned, they fly off like a flock of birds, in their 
handsome silk garments, to loiter and gossip on Qpeen Street, where 
they rest and smoke, between gusts of laughter, with their 0I4 friends. 

Society, I repeat, afforded few divenions. And so my greatest pleasure 
continued to be in my solitary wanderings among the tents of the 
Maoris. My husband, who loved the comfort of the armchair and his 
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newspapers, never thought of accompanying me, nor of feelmg anxious 
when I was gone I have no advice to offer husbands, but I am convinced 
that they would have everything to gam if they would follow the 
example set by M Giovanm 

So I exp ored the city from morning till mght, malting a collection 
of cunosities without any competition Here, where gold is almost 
unknown except among the Europeans, business is transacted with the 
natives by barter Copper ear-nngs, gilded rings, glass necklaces, and 
spools of thread, are the mediums of exchange The costumes of the 
men in the native settlement seemed as elaborate as those of the women 

One day I was quite astonished to meet in one of the Maori tents a 
large blond young man who, upon seemg me, rose and with a gesture of 
the utmost pohteness but without uttenng a word, offered me his seat 
From what I was able to infer from this silence, he was a nval collector 
I watched him out of the comer of my eye, for representatives of the 
French or English aristocracy are rare in Auckland My competitor 
was a man twenty-eight or thirty years of age, slender, tall, distin- 
guished, a true gentleman, and to all appearances, nch I was the first 
to leave and go to another tent Apparendy, he had arrived the previous 
evening, for I had not seen him before 1 hat day I met him in three 
tents At each meeting he rose, bowed, but remained silent 1 departed, 
wondering who this strange traveller could be 

The following day I started off on my usual tour Not only did I enjoy 
procuring samples of the handiwork of these good canmbals, so coui> 
teous to Europeans in the aty, but who, if they met them far off in a 
forest would immediately m^c a meal of them but I also liked to 
watch them work with their stone implements The marvellous work 
these New Zealanders exeepte with a fimt knife or a jade hatchet is 
almost unbehevable 

While I was watching a Maon work, a shadow appeared on the 
threshold of the tent, it proved to he my Englishman I had mtended 
to bargam for the strange object which the artist was completing and 
I had just learned that this implement already belonged to my uxdcnown 
nval, when the latter entered He bowed to me with his customary 
courtesy, but with the same silence of the previous evemng 

I asked my merchant by the sign language if he had a second object 
like the one he had just completed As none was available, I asked him 
how long It would take to make a dupheate He rephed by a gesture 
that considerable time would be required I could not conceal the 
indignation that every woman unconsaously displays when she cannot 
have what she desires I waited a moment But why did I wait? As a 
matter of fact, I fully expected the Englishman to say what a French- 
man would have at once said **Madame, if this trinket would please 
you ” 

Obviously I should have refused, but at least I should have heard the 
sound of his voice Not at all, he remamed silent, without making an 
offer, and by a sign indicated that be would wait until the implrment. 
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the object of our mutual controveny, was finiihed. No doubt he %viihed 
to be certain that his tomahawk w^d not escape. I left and went out 
in disgust. The Englishman gave me a nod more cold than gracious 
to which I dryly replied Dim vous gardi. I did not realize that, dry as 
my Diiu 6ous gardi was, it was I who had spoken the first word to this 
stranger. 

Yet he had a considerable advantage over me, for he had only to ask 
the first Maori he met the name of this out-out lady who went in and 
out of the tents, to receive full information about me. At the end of 
three days everyone knew me; after three months I was a familiar 
visitor. Not once that day did I meet my Englishman. Undoubtedly, 
he had a long wait before his tomahawk was finished. 

For some trivial cause I remained at home the following day. I took 
advantage of this opportunity to arrange my New Zealand purchases 
and saw to my dismay that I did not have in my collection a single 
tomahawk comparable to the one the unknown collector had acquit 
the pievious evening. The next day I sallied forth, determined to find 
one at any price. Luck was with me. The third Maori to whom I made 
my request removed from his belt a tomahawk so like the one I coveted 
that I coiild have sworn it was the same. I had decided, to satisfy my 
amateur jealousy — the worst of all jealousies — to give the Maori what- 
ever he asked for his tomahawk; but he named so small a trinket that 
1 felt embarrassed, and gave him double his price. Proudly, with toma- 
hawk in hand, I then continued on my way. ‘ 

In another tent I encountered the Englishman for whom I was 
searching, and showed him my tomahawk with a triumphant air as 
much as to say: *‘You see that by persevering it is possible to find one 
a.s good as yours.** He nodded with an air of complete satisfaction, but 
as usual remained silent. The strain became too great to endure, so I 
decided to find out who he was. This, after all, was not impossible, for 
there was only one comfortable hotel in Auckland, the Qpeen Victoria. 
Probably my stranger was staying there. As my husband and I had 
lived there for a time and I knew the manager, all that was necessary 
was to enter with the first pretext that came to mind and adroitly 
question the landlord to procure whatever information I desired. 

Having reached this decision, I immediately decided to put this plan 
into execution. My stranger proved to be living at the Victoria Hotel; 
he was registered under the name of Sir George and was travelling for 
pleasure. I continued to encounter him the next few days; he continued 
to bow; but I could get nothing from him but a nod. I began to believe 
that he was deaf and dumb. 

In the meantinm, my husband told me that business vrould take him 
for several months to Van Diemen’s Lsmd (Tasmania) and asked if I 
wished to accompany him, inasmuch as he intended to return to New 
Zealand. I did not hesitate. Being constantly inspired by the desire to 
see something new, I decided to go with him on this second ocean 
voyage, although it might last only thirty or thirty-five days. To those, 
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like oundves, who had travelled from Parii to Bourbon' and from 

Bourbon to New Zealand, the trip was only mildly interesting. 

In March 1845 we embarked aboard the Vietoria, leaving our house 
in charge of our Maoris. My last words upon leaving land and glancing 
for a time behind me were: *T confess I should certainly like to 
know who Sir George is.** 

The voyage was even more rough and more dangerous than we had 
expected. The Vietoria was an extremely small ship of not more than 
150 tons burden— from the nautical viewpoint, little more than a tub. 
Her cargo consisted of catde hides that had been recently cured, and 
copper ore. Within a short time these hides gave off a foetid odour, 
which I still recall with horror and which nauseated us to a point 
where we could scarcely eat. Furthermore, the ore, which had been 
carelessly stored, rolled firom starboard to larboard whenever the sea 
grew rough, with the result that we were often in grave danger of 
capsizing and foundering. 

Finally, however, after a joiuney of approximately six weeks we 
landed at Hobart Town, the former capit^ of Van Diemen's Land. 


Chapter IV 
HOBART TOWN 

T oward the end of November,* that is during the most beautiful 
days of the Australian summer, the Fir/ona dropped anchor opposite 
Hobart Town in the lee of Kangaroo Point. 

Unlike Auckland, where natives are far more numerous than Euro- 
peans, here the Europeans not only outnumber the natives but have 
virtua^y replaced them. To have any idea of the colonial power of 
England it is essential to see Hobart Town. Where in 1806 a tribe of 
hideous Alfuros thrived, there now stands a magnificent city, a minia- 
ture London, with its numerous carriages, race horses, fashionable 
women, and elegant men, and its Derwent which, with its steamers, 
and sa^ng vessels, might be mistaken for the Thames if it did not 
flow under a cloudless sky and bask in the rays of the sun. 

I confess that my astonishment upon reac^ng Hotel Gaylor was 
intense. The hotel, surrounded by gardens, and adorned with Incomes 
and gilded grills, was charming; the two adjoining streets, Macquarie 
and Murray, were far superior to what I had seen anywhero else; there 
were horses everywhere. Glimpses into the houses disclosed an air of 
affluence, owner^p, and wealth that rejoiced both the eye and the 
heart. How different from poor Auckland! 

' Apparently Reunion Idand, in the Indian Ocean. 

* Tne Jommal doe« not diiclaec how the intenreoing monthi were p a wed. 
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My fint wordi, and incidentally thote of every viiitor, were: **But 
where are the priionen?'* 

The reply wai that of Solitaire: “Everywhere and nowhere.’* 

I insist^ on finding out and was told: “The porter who brought 
your luggage is a prisoner; the maid who waits on you is a prisoner; 
the man in the street fiom whom you enquired the way is a prisoner; 
the police agent who inspected your entry papers is a prisoner; I myself 
who have the honour to serve you am a prisoner; but as you see, we 
are prisoners without a prison.” 

What is remarkable in the oi^anization of these colonial peniten- 
tiaries is that the scum of European society is purified by the classifica- 
tion, several thousand miles ^m the mother country, of aptitudes 
ostracized in Europe because of vice and crime. In Van Diemen’s Land 
the highway robb« becomes a night watchman; the lost woman, the 
children's governess; the forger becomes a cashier; even the assassin, 
afler purification, turns farmer and labourer; in London he kills his 
neighbour, at Hobart Town he feeds him. The earth's span separates 
the pa.st from the present life of these poor people. 

The government that punishes them at the same time protects them. 
Every night, by the precautions taken against them, by the discipline 
to which they must submit, their punishment is brought to their minds. 
But no one has the right to reproach them for their crime; there is a 
heavy fine for every free man who uses the word convict in reference to 
those whom the government itself terms wards of the government. 

Now what is this marvellous organization that achieves on every hand 
such lemarkable results, unexpected even in Tasmania? An attempt 
will be made to give some idea of the system. A shipload of convicts 
arrives. The governor, his aides-de-camp, the head magistrates, the 
controller general, are obliged to go aboard and verily with their awn 
eyes the health of the passengers. The captain delivers the ledger, a 
record kept on board, that states the reasons for each sentence and ^e 
culprit’s conduct in prison and during the voyage. This ledg^, record- 
ing his past, is then transcribed in the red b(X>k which is aliib used to 
jot dovm any further observations. Whenever any information about 
a convict is desired, this book of justice is consulted, which in proportion 
as good conduct surpasses bad, tends to become a book of pardon. 

The secretaries read the rules; the governor deliven an appropriate 
address to these unfortunates, with the aim to encourage them to start 
a new life. The convicts listen with bared heads, some weep; then the 
governor, his aides-de-camp, the ms^trates, and all officii retire. 

The convicts remain for some tinw on the ship; on the day arranged 
for them to land, they disembark, the men being 1^ to the penitentiary, 
Imted on Campbell Street, the women to the factory at &ihkfidds, a 
kind of temporary detention house ntuated outside the city. In one of 
these places they remain for three months. This is known as a period 
of probation, or trial. Men at v^unoi, provided they have conducted 
thanadves aatisfectorily, an now given the first indulgence, that is the 
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privilege of being uiigned, or taken into lervice, by one of the free 
membm of the community. 

Every asugned person, that is, every convict, enters service at a 
wage of nine guineas. Three guineas is deducted by the government. 
The same amount is withheld for the prisoner to be credited to his 
account. The balance is given to him outright for his personal expenses. 
From the standpoint of the prisoners, an assignment is a reward; more- 
over, the person who secures permission to receive an assigned convict 
regmds it as a favour. First of all, the latter pays nine guineas in place 
of the thirty or forty he would give a free servant. At the same time it 
indicates his standing with the government, since he is entrusted with 
the task of redeeming a lost soul. In this ta^, assigned by the govern- 
ment to a citizen, there is the satisfaction of being considered an 
honourable man. 

When a resident presents himself either at the penitentiary or the 
factory with an assignment authorizing him to select a servant, before 
him — ^if he is at the penitentiary — ^are brought fifteen or twenty men; 
or, if he is at the factory, fifteen or twenty women. He has explained 
in advance what he requires — a cook, a manservant, or a chambermaid. 
The fifteen or twenty individuals whom he interviews belong to the 
class indicated. He then chooses the man or woman who suits his needs 

If he is a man, and, in order to leave the penitentiary, lied, in other 
words, if he boasted of being a cook and yet knows nothing about 
cooking, if he said he knew how to do housework, and yet is incapable 
of handling it, the one to whom he has been assigned brings him back 
to prison and registers a complaint. The same method is followed with 
women. If a man has made false statements, he is sent to break stone 
on the main road; if a woman, she is sent to the washtub, that is, to 
washing clothes. Because they place the convict in the category of a 
liar, these two penalties are more serious than the punishment itself. 

lliere are thm classes of indulgences; the assigned probation (just 
explained); the ticket-of-leave; and the conditional pardon. The 
assigned probatioher can never go out after eight o’clock at night; 
whenever he leaves, he must have a pass from his master, stating that 
he is abroad on his business. The ticket-of-leave man enjoys the second 
type of indulgence, which he has earned by good conduct; he is no 
longer hired out by the government; he can sell his services, collect 
rents, if he has rents, and have servants if he is wealthy. But he must 
not found in the streets after ten o’clock at night. If he has the 
slightest disagreement with the government, he beromes an assigned 
probationer and must start ova* again. The prisoner who enjoys the 
third indulgence, that is, conditional pardon, is entirely firee except 
that he cannot leave the colony. Hiis is the class of iiriiich the major 
part of the population of the village is comprised. Thus, not only is the 
door to rehabilitation open, but aim the dMr to fortune. There are at 
Hobart Town, at Port Phillips and at Sydney, former convicts who are 
now millionaires. 
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On the other hand, if bad initincti prevail over good, the punitb- 
ment is severe. An escaped convict has fled into the ibr^ and 
become a bushranger is condemned either to deportation, or to death, 
according to the crimes he has committed during this flight. If to 
deportation, he is sent to Norfolk Island; if to death, he is hanged in 
the prison court. If he is hanged, there is nothing more to be said, 
nothing more to be done. But if he is sent to N^olk Island, what 
takes place? 

I'he two major punishments of Norfolk Island, that land of* banish- 
ment, are silence and the loss of tobacco. Norfolk Island, which nature 
created for a paradise, has become in the hands of man one of the 
circles of Dante’s Inferno. There the judge is often cruel, the magistrate 
frequently tyrannical, but without the knowledge of the government, 
which expects a certain amount of severity, though not cruelty. No 
more codes, no more laws, no more protection for the criminal. Merely 
the pleasure of the governor of the island and the judge, that is all. 

Only at Sydney is it possible to judge and condemn a man on Norfolk 
Island to death. But he can be struck with a lash until death results. 
The number of blows with the whip is determined by the judge, and 
instances are cited of a certain judge who condemned a man, his equal, 
to fifty lashes for having uttered a word after being sentenced to silence; 
to one hundred for having carried the end of a roll of tobacco in the 
corner of his pocket, when tobacco had been forbidden him. 

This man’s name might be revealed, but it would be of no value; 
out there everyone knows him. Moreover, the governor punished him. 
He was a man with a fatherly expression who said in his mildest tones 
as he pronounced sentence: *‘God help me to do justice,” then added 
in equally mild tones: “Give the poor man one hundred lashes.” 

This reminds me of another governor — the rascal, may God pardon 
him — the first, according o the records, who was appointed to Norfolk. 
Nature, I repeat, created Norfolk Island a paradise, where orange and 
lemon trees thrive in the open ground. In this torrid climate, under thd 
bro.hng sOn, oranges and lemons, to the convicts working in the no^ 
heat, we e a blessing from God. Yet this man had every orange aA 
lemon tree removed, reserving for himself, however, a full garden; but 
it is rumoured that, by an act of divine justice, none of the citrus trees 
n his garden ever bore either fruit or flowers. 

Two instances will serve to* illustrate the castianei to Which this 
particular governor and magistrate went in the CMO of certain life 
convicts. One young man, eighteen years of age, had insalted an over-' 
seer and the overseer brought him brfore the ju^. Ilia latter listened 
to the accusation, then, accordii^ to his habit a^ with his customary 
voice and favourite formula said: “God help me to do justice. Give 
this poor man fifty lashes!” 

The young man wa led away, laid in the road, and given fifty 
lashes, which he received without uttering a cry. He was thin untied. 
He rosi, turned on the overseer and qdt in his flue. The young man 

Q 
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was extremely corrupt. Hie ovmeer brought him before the judge and 
made a complaint. “God help me to do justice,” he said. “Give this 
poor man one hundred lashes.” 

The young man was again laid on the place of torture and received 
them without uttering a sound, without allowing a groan to escape. 
However, his back was one vast sore. In certain places the flesh had 
fallen off down to the bone. He was unbound. He rose, turned on the 
overseer, and struck him. For the third time the overseer brought him 
before the judge. The judge gave a sigh, raised his eyes toward heaven, 
besought God*s aid and condemned the young man to one hundred 
and fifty blows. The victim fainted at the fiftieth lash. Eight days later 
he was dead. 

According to reports, incidents like the one I have just recounted 
still occur. But everyone knows that the local government only sends 
to Norfolk Island, primarily, men who have committed major crimes; 
one important exception was made, however, to this rule when the 
celebrated and patriotic Irishman, Smith O’Brien, who had been exiled 
to Van Diemen’s Land with his brave comrades in misfortune, was sent 
out. Life became so insupportable to two of these unfortunate convicts 
that they made a pact whereby one would secretly kill the other. The 
murderer would then be taken to Sydney and hanged. In this way 
both of them would be released from exile on Norfolk Island. 

So they drew lots to see which one should kill his comrade. One 
was killed; the other was sent to Sydney, judged, and condemned to 
die. This man was not the true mi;^erer of his friend; tlie real mur> 
derers were the governor and judge, who at various times had punished 
these poor fellows too severely. No attention was paid to the words of 
the condemned man and he was hanged. 

Their method had proved to be ingenious. Two other convicts in 
turn employed it, offering the same explanation to the Sydney judges. 
The latter believ^ that this was a method of defence adopted by the 
culprits. Then the same situation occurred again. This time the two 
confederates made their pact in writing. Each of them had the double 
signature of his companion, and the murderer brought the judge his 
absolution signed by the victim. He had no alternative but to b^eve 
it. A report was made to the English government and both the governor 
and judge were removed fix>m office. 

By comparison with the rest of the admirable system of deportation 
and colonization adopted by the English, Norfolk Island has been 
unfortunate in the methods to punish culprits. I believe the secret 
is disclosed by the exclamation oi a poor fellow who, for a compara- 
tively slight fault, had just been whipped. With tears in his eyes he 
cried: “Now that 1 have submitted to the humiliation of being whipped, 
I can never become an honest man, for I am ashanoed d myself. 
Hanging is all I am good for.” 

As a matter of fact, he was hanged, after having escaped and oomf 
mitted a robbery while armed. 



Gkaptbr V 


MT. WELLINGTON 

A FTER two or three weeks spent collecting birds with M. Veron, a 
naturalist sent out by the French government to the Antipodes, 
upon returning home one day I found a large delegation of new 
acquaintances who had been sent to ask me if I wished to join a jolly 
party they were arranging to climb Mt. Wellington. 

I cannot say whether I was brought up on goat’s milk or whether I 
derive this major hobby of mine from my parents, but I do know that 
whenever anyone asks me to climb up or down, invariably I accept. 
This time I acquiesced with unusual silacrity, since comparatively few 
women had made this trip. In fact only one other woman in the city 
was to accompany us. 

The group of friends called on me in the name of France and 
England. M. de Malpass represented England; M. Francois de Belle- 
garde, France. I might add that the two powers have not always been 
so ably represented. The party was to consist of thirty persons; the 
rendezvous was to take place the following Wednesday at five o’dock 
in the morning, in front of Hotel Macquarie. 

My husband made every possible effort to change the day. Wednes- 
day would bring a new moon and there was a chance, he said, of bad 
weather. Notwithstanding his objections, on Wednesday we planned 
to start. The evening before, the mtJtre d*Mul departed with his cooking 
equipment and what provisions M^re needed. His horse was followed 
by three more animals carryii^ tents, and six servants. These tents 
were three in number. The first was to be set up at the spot selected 
for breakfast, that is, one-third of the distance; the second, at the 
stopping place for diimer, in other words two-thirds of the distance; 
the third at the supper point — the summit of the mountain. 

By five o'clock everyone h^ arrived. The previous evening, M. de 
Malpass asked permission to bring one of his friends, but I had not 
thought of asking who this fiiend was. Imagine my astonishment when 
I saw him arrive with Sir George. I confess that I nearly gave a cry 
of surprise. However, I restrained mysdf. Sir Geoige approved and, 
with ihc stiff courtesy of the English race, after beii^ presented by his 
friend, bowed to the party. I was included with the others, but not 
otherwise recognized. Nor did Sir George utter a word. *1 could not 
x>ntain myself. 

“Is that man your fKend?” I asked M. de Malpass. 

“Yes," he replied, “have you anything against him?" 

“No, except that I am amdous to know . . ." 

“What?" 

“If he ever talks." 
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“Rardy.” 

“So then he is not dumb?*' 

“No, thank GodI'* 

“This reassures me. Perhaps I shall hear him speak some day.'* 

“Inunediately, if you so desire.'* 

“Oh no, no, nol * I caught and held his arm. 

M. de Malpass looked at me with an air of amazement, but when 
I signaUed him to be silent, he acquiesced with a nod. 

We delayed our departure, waiting for the lady who was to be my 
travelling companion to appear; she sent excuses, however, and dis- 
appoinic^ us. M. de Bellegarde having arrived, the party departed, 
travelling down Macquarie Street, which led to the lower ranges of 
the mountain. There, on the left Side of the road, stood an attractive 
house; it belonged to a French merchant called M. de Grave. 

A league beyond M. de Grave's house, we abandoned our horses. 
The summit of Mt. Wellington is reached by a series of ascending peaks 
more or less sheer. Their names are significant: the first is called “Blow 
Me Up;** the second, “Crack My Side.** Once on foot, the men — all 
of whom were hunters — amused themselves look.ng for tracks. When- 
ever they stooped down, they found them Those of the common 
kangaroo in particular were so thick that they almost crossed each 
other. The kwgaroos cou d be distinguished by their tracks, which 
were more numerous than thoM of other animals, being identified by 
the nails, which are sharp as razors and capable of wounding a hunter 
with a blow as swiftly as a Japanese strikes with a knife. At nine o’clock 
we approached a stream that came down from the upper slopes of the 
mountain. The tent was placed on a plateau that affoided a view over 
Hobart Town, Kangaroo Point, and Derwent Drive as far as Druny 
Island. 

An excellent breakfast awaited us, a breakfast as warm and appetiz- 
ing in the French Antipodes as it would have been at the Caf6 de Paris 
or the Maison d’Or. But in place of roast hare, or pheasant, we had 
kangaroo and parrot. I had come to dislike kangaroo; ever since land- 
ing at Van Diemen's Land I had eaten it in every sauce and had it 
served at every meal. This time, since there was an abundance of other 
food, I declined. 

At the end of an hour we resumed our journey. Although somewhat 
steep, the trail was extremely interesting. In certain parts of the moun- 
tain it passed through a kind of thicket, twelve or fifteen feet high,.that 
ftnmed a luxuriant green canopy overhead. The men, while searching 
for animal tracks, remained behind, stray ng, and becoming lost. They 
were rallied with the Indian cry, “Holloa;** pronounced in a certain 
manner, it takes on, from the reverberations caused by its echo, an 
astonishing character in the mountains. 

They also indulged in another pastime, which I watched for the first 
time and found extremely curious. Two or three of them placed around 
thdr waists an Indian belt with a pocket that held a sling and some 
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stones. These stones, selected with care, were the size of a pigeon's egg 
and were pointed at each end. By manipulating the sling, they shot the 
stoiie in a certain way so that it rebounded with tremendous force, 
striking a tree at their right or left. Had the tree been a man, he might 
have been killed. 

A delightful spot was soon reached; there a brief halt was made on 
a greensward that resembled a velvet carpet. The ascent had been 
rapid and in certain places I had been able to follow the guides only 
with the aid of handkerchiefs tied together. 

M. de Malpass had an extremely beautiful voice; he sang several 
songs by Rossini, Bellini, and Meyerbeer, to the profound astonishment, 
I presume, of the sprites in Van Diemen’s Land. Amid our chatter, Sir 
George was usually as still as a log; or if he spoke, he was careful to 
see that I should not think that I was the one for whom his words were 
intended. 

We continued on our way; everyone felt refreshed, rested, and joyous. 
The rest had not been in vain. The higher we climbed, the steeper now 
grew the trail. Our guides warned us that the ascent was trifling com- 
pared to what we might expect to find in the upper regions of the 
mountain. 

By two o’clock the second tent was reached. We discovered our same 
stream, and on its bank our dinner waiting. Champagne was already 
cooling in holes dug in this picturesque little stream. Everyone was 
extremely gallant to me, and full of Uttle attentions. Although I am 
reluctant to mention it, I was the only woman in the party. 

Sir George was the one man who did not afford me an opportunity 
to exchange a word with him. This silence, which ended by becoming 
almost impertinence, affected me in a peculiar manner; I almost 
wished he would meet with some accident. Unfortunately, he appeared 
to be accustomed to excursions of this nature and constantly displayed 
both strength and skill. 

The dinner, like the breakfast, was delicious — almost too delicious. 
We should have finished breakfast in twenty minutes; we remained at 
the table an hour. We should have dined in half an hour; we spent an 
hour and a half over dinner. True, of this time I slept at least three- 
quarters of an hour. This was an hour and forty minutes lost. Finally, 
at four o’clock 1 was awakened, and the climb was resumed Without 
any false pride, I confess that I should have preferred infinitely to have 
remained where I was, rather than go fa^er. Below, an immense 
panorama unfolded: dty, river, country estates, the sea. 1 could so 
easily have remained there until evening, resting on moss thick as a 
carpet from Smyrna. 

However, I was obliged to follow the party, unless I wished to 
appear lazy. So I walked on, although my feet gave me considerable 
trouble, without limping, pretending to be as impatient as the men to 
see the marvellous casc^e that would be found at the summit of the 
peak, higgler than Mt. Blanc, vdiich was the goal .of our excursion. The 
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trail became more and more difiicult as we proceeded and the stones more 
and more pointed; while we inspected our feet, which were now more or 
less bruised, our guides gazed off into the distance with obvious distress. 

Finally one of them remarked: “We must hurry across the desert, a 
storm is approaching.*' 

In fact, clouds were already gathering overhead and thunder rumb- 
ling in the distance. What little we could see of the river and the ocean 
had lost its azure bluish tinge and become the colour of lead We 
moved rapidly ahead. Fatigue had disappeared, pain had ceased. Soon 
we reached that dreaded place called the desert. There the scenery 
changed drastically. Emerging from a trail thick with verdure, shaded 
by vast boughs interlacing overhead like branches of an Italian arbour, 
we ran, as it were, into chaos. 

As far as the eye could see stretched a kind of sandy waste, covered 
with stones shap^ like the boulders thrown upon the shore at Dieppe 
and Havre by a stormy sea. These rocks, however, were from a foot to 
ten feet in diameter. Obviously an enormous river had rolled them 
there millions of years ago, then suddenly disappeared, absorbed by 
some upheaval. In the bed of this Mississippi not a flower, not a leaf, 
not a plant grew, nothing to indicate our trail except the trace, barely 
perceptible, left on the stones by parties ihat had gone before. The trip 
across this desert lasted an hour and a half. The weather grew more 
and more threatening, and no matter how quickly we moved, the 
guides kept urging us on. 

There was no more singing, no more calling the friendly “Hal-lo-a," 
no more shooting stones from the sling. As for animal tracks, no one 
thought of such a thing; the passing of a serpent over stone is, according 
to a saying of Solomon, one of the three passages that leaves no trace. 
All in all, our fatigue was intense, and our anxiety extremely great. At 
length we crossed the desert and found ourselves in dense brush that 
appeared to be virgin undergrowth. 

At the end of half an hour a ^de approached my husband and said: 
“You were right in wishing to postpone this trip to another day. Mon- 
sieur; in a quarter of an hour the storm wiU on us and if we wait 
until it is raining, it will be impossible to light our fire." 

*'And without fire?" asked my husband. 

“Without fire, we shall perish of cold, for what falls as rain down 
bdow usually falls as snow up here.** 

“Well, we must light a fire.*’ 

Then, turning toward the men he said: “Stop here. This is where 
we must pass the night.** 

“Why pass the night here?** cried all the voices except that of Si 
George, who appeared supremely indifferent as to whether he passec 
the night here or elsewhere. 

All stopped and held consultation. We had just reached a place vdien 
it seemed as if one of the most terrific storms of Bourbon or the AntiUe 
had recently passed. Within the space of a quarter of a league, thi 
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wind had stripped ofTleaves, overthrown the bushes as if they had been 
wheat, tom and uprooted trees. The scene of desolation was not unlike 
what Noah and his family must have witnessed when they ventured 
forth from the ark after the Deluge had created a second chaos. 

In the meanwhile, as if in jus^cation of our guide’s foresight, the 
rain began to fall in large drops. Without further hesitation we were 
obliged to abandon the idea o'* resting and dining in the tents prepared 
for us at the summit of the mountain near the cascade, where our ser^ 
vants awaited us. Armfuls of brush that had piled up on top of an 
overturned tree were now collected to provide chips for the log, and 
an attempt was made to light some matches. Matches were abundant, 
but no good dry spot could be found to ignite them so that they might 
start the fire. 

My husband conceived the idea of removing his waistcoat and strik- 
ing a match on the inside of the doth. As the match ignited everyone 
held III readiness whatever paper could be discovered. Flaming papers 
and burning matches were then slid imder the kindling. Fire and water 
fought together for a moment, but finally the fire conquered. Ribbons 
of smoke, a joyful crackling; and a shout of triiunph from our lips 
announced victory. 

From another tree trunk that had been overturned ten feet from the 
former a bench was made. Then long poles were cut and placed in the 
ground and two blankets stretch^ across them. As we l^d expected 
to sleep in the upper regions of the mountain, everyone had brought 
covering. Within a few seconds a kind of tent was improvised. With fire 
and a tent we could now with more tranquillity await the storm. 


Chapter VI 

RETREAT FROM MOSCOW 

N O sooner had our tent been prepared than the storm broke. First 
great drops of rain fell, then h^ large as titmouse eggs, and, finally, 
flakes of snow. Simultaneously the wind became chilly, whistled, grew 
sharp and icy, and the temperature dropped, I am convinced, to five 
or six degrees below zero. We were under cover; we had a large fire 
and a tree that had been overturned for a seat. Among the men were 
two of indomitable spirit who had been in situations far worse than 
this. We began by noaking the best of our situation. 

When the poet Scarron was without a roast his wife told him a story. 
We now imitated Monsieur Scarron and listened to the tales told by 
these men. In the home of the poet Scarron only meat was missing, 
whereas with us supplies of every kind were lacking. And so, inimarily 
to keep ourselves firom feeling our hunger too keenly, we chatt^, joked, 
told stories. 
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M. Truro, a lawyer of considerable wit, even invented a game— the 
game of convicts. Seven judges were appointed. The rest of the group 
were summoned before the tribunal; e^ one confessed his crimes and 
was condemned to some special punishment to conform with our situa- 
tion; one was to sleep outside exposed to the storm; another was to be 
deprived of supper; another was to find firewood. This made us laugh, 
while the storm outside threatened to grow worse. I, alone, accused of 
folly for having followed this foolish expedition, and for being the only 
woman among twenty-two men, was acquitted, in view of the courage 
I had shown. But I confess that although the conscience of my judges 
acquitted me, mine pronounced me guilty. 

We continued to play, however, until midnight. The game of “Judge” 
made two hours pass. By then, as the cold redoubled in intensity, 
gradually the gaiety, laughter and jokes died out. Now and again a 
droll word would revive our drooping spirits, sparkling suddenly among 
our subdued voices like a slender tongue of flame in a fire three-quarters 
extinguished; then silence, exceptfor a groan, which 1 could not restrain. 

“What is the trouble?” asked three or four anxious voices simul- 
taneously, among which I failed to recognize that of Sir George. 

“One side seems to be entirely frozen. In fact I can no longer feel 
my left ann or leg.” 

The men, who were huddled together trying to keep warm now 
arose, collected some stones from under the snow, put the stones in the 
fire to warm them, then, when they were heated, placed the hot stones 
in their overcoats, covered me with them, and revived me to some 
extent with these improvised warming pans. Sir George offered his 
overcoat with the others, even, I might add, among the first. This did 
not prevent me from weeping with pain. 

Then the men gathered around me trying to distract me by chatting. 
As for the fire, it was valuable only as a means of roasting me. The 
side turned toward the fire cooked, Uie other froze. Finally, I fell asleep. 
On toward five o'clock in the morning, the snow ceased to fall; by that 
time it was three or four feet deep. We decided to take advantage of 
what in nautical terms is known as a lull in the storm. I was awakened 
and as I felt quite numb, the suggestion was made that I be carried 
on a litter; I refused, saying a walk would prove beneficial. In fact, 
this was the only way of keeping warm. Everyone put on his ovm coat 
or overcoat and began to proceed on foot, first cutting long sticks to 
use in finding the road. I tried to follow, but my legs gave way. Assisted 
by two of the men, 1 was placed at the far end of the procession so that 
the trail could be broken by those ahead. 

At the first step one leg Yell into a hole, which would only consent 
to release me afbn* extracting a portion of my epidermis. There was 
still another inconvenience fixjm which those who went on ahead could 
not protect me; namely, my skirts touched the snow-covered bushes 
bordering each side of the path and as the result of this contact were 
constantly damp. 
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At the end of an hour*i walk, I resembled a woman made of sugar- 
candy; my garments were firozen and, in place of keeping me warm, 
made me cold. But our greatest anxiety was the desert. How could we 
cross it now that it was covered with three feet of snow when we had 
had such difficulty getting over it in dry weather? 

Upon reaching the desert, we saw that the size of the stones made 
the road more visible under snow than it had been when bare. How- 
ever, there remained the stones that slipped under foot. For some time 
my shoes had been in shreds and my stockings useless. The result was 
both favourable and unfavourable. My feet were frozen, but at the 
same time 1 could feel nothing. At last the desert was crossed. With it 
behind us we felt secure, and our high spirits returned. 

I'he hunter’s instinct was again felt by the huntsmen. When they 
began to look for tracks, they discovered the snow literally embroidered 
with kangaroo footprints. Seeing them reminded me that I was ex- 
trrmel\ hungry. It was one o’clock in the afternoon and we had had 
no fond since four o’clock the day before. Despite my aversion to 
kangaroo, I began to yearn for a roast leg of this substitute for hare, 
which had seemed so distasteful to me no longer ago than last evening. 
Now 1 understood the cannibalism of my good friends, the New 
Zealanders. 

Finally, at two o’clock, we reached the tent that marked our first 
stop. We were not expected until six o’clock and as a result nothing 
was ready. The maitre d*h6tel was profuse in his apologies. He had only 
cold meat. Can you fancy this makeshift for a woman who yearped for 
kangaroo? We fell upon it and avidly devoured the cold fare. We next 
began to look at one another. The fire had turned us black; we re- 
sembled chimney sweeps and coal carriers. 

A fine fire was burning briskly; water for washing face, hands, and 
feet was soon heaied. I made some sandals from napkins which 1 bound 
around my legs like Greek buskins or Catalonian espadrilles; we then 
proceeded on our way. Everything had frozen. On slopes too steep for 
the snow to cling, a polished surface slipper as a mirror had formed. 
The men slipped and fell like so many Capuchins with sandals, whereas 
my buskins held the frozen surface as if 1 had been roughshod. Now it 
was my turn to laugh at them. 

Suddenly M. de Bellegarde, who was in the lead, stopped. ’’Wait,” 
he called. “Hire’s a trau that is unmistakable.” 

I approached with the others; the snow was striped by a long spiral. 

“Oh,” said the xn^n, “a black snake has just pained this way.” 

At the words “black snake” I uttered a cry and clutched my skirt 
as if the viper were hiding in the folds of h. The black snake is the 
terror of Van Diemen’s Land. It is a black reptile three feet long and 
an inch in diameter, and has a flat head dominated by two thi^ sacs 
under the eyes containing venom that is forced into die vround by a 
duct that leads through ^ teeth themselves. The pressure of the jaws 
serves to expel this venom, which penetrates deeply and instantaneously 
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mixes vnth the blood There^ no Known remedy for the bite of this 
atrocious creature 1 here is one cunous thing about it, however, which 
is not based on proof namely, that no matter at what hour the victim 
18 wounded, he does not die until sunset But at that moment death is 
inevitable, with the last rays of the day, the last sparks of life depart 
There is no instance known, according to rumour, where a native 
or a European, struck by a black make, survived to the following day, 
unless bitten during the night, m the latter event his agony is longer, 
but invariably ends at the precise moment when the sun disappicars 
from sight Later we saw an example of the fatal and speedy eflect 
produced by the bite of a black snaite 
My husband and I were visiting Mr William Moore of Hobart 
Town, when an extraordinary commotion was heard in the house Mr 
Moore rang to ascertain the cause of this noise and was told that the 
gardener’s wife, who was gathering green beans in the garden, had 
been bitten by a black snake We went out at once, the poor woman 
wras just being brought in 

There was some hope for her, she had been struck in the heel and 
when she screamed her husband, who was grafting a tree not ten fei t 
away, rushed over and with his prumng-knife immediately cleaned out 
the heel A physician, who was called, bound the wound wath cloths 
steeped in alkah and gave his patient alkaline water to drink 
The woman did not sufler much But the numbness that began with 
the wound gradually reached her heart One-half hour before the sun 
set, her death agomes began, and when the last rays of day disappeared 
she gave a dying gasp What is strange is that the snake is affected as 
much as its victim Whatever wound it may have received, even if it 
has been cut to bits, the viper remains alivt and moves until the sun 
disappears 

The one that wounded the ganiener’s wife had had its vertebral 
column broken by the victim’s husband, then had been hung by the 
tail, and nailed to the wall In that way there had been a kind of 
dissolution of continiuty between vertebrae, and the weight of the 
head and the upper part of the body had lengthened the black snake by 
nearly a foot And yet, notwithstanding this wound which should have 
brought death, life persisted, the reptile, like the woman, did not expire 
until eveiung Both died at the same time With such deadly powers, 
obviously the black make is the terror of the colonists 
Thus the memory of Lady Franklin, wife of Sir John Franklm, for 
several years governor of Van Diemen’s Land, is blessed for the sole 
reason that she paid a bonus of ten shilhngs for the head of every black 
serpent brought to her Thu reward was paid, not out of governmental 
funds, but ^m Lady Franklin’s private purse Su: John Frankhn, 
governor of Van Diemen’s Land, u the one who has since perished m 
the icy regions of the North Pole 

To return to our serpent These men pretended they had seen it, but 
had been unable to overtake it. In extremely cold weather, snakes are 
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not especiaUy agile, and if the men hiid leen it, I am convinced they 
would have reached the reptile. 

About eight o’clock that night, we finally reached the foot of the 
mountain. One hundred and fifty feet firom the fint slopes stood, as I 
have already said, the house of M. de Grave. We found him giving 
orders to five or six men armed with torches, who were about to start 
out in search of us. Having seen us pass, and not having seen us return, 
he was beginning to believe that some calamity had overtaken us; that 
we had been frozen, overcome by a tornado, or at least lost. 

Of the eight or ten parties he had seen make the ascent since he had 
been living on Mt. Wellington, three had never returned. Since his 
efforts were no longer necessary, he invited us to enter his house and 
wait for carriages, which he intexuled to have sent up for us from the 
city. Half an hour later the conveyances arrived. 

In Hobart Town everyone separated to return to his own place of 
residence and change his clothes; we then arranged to meet at my 
house about eleven o’clock for supper. At that hour the entire party 
congregated in a commodious, warm, well-lighted salon whose two 
doors were opened at eleven o’clock to announce that “Madame was 
served.” At my orders the maStre d*h6til of the Gaylor arranged to serve 
us an excellent supper. Its menu I left to his sdection with the one 
recommendation, “No kangaroo.” The party ended at four o’clock in 
the morning. What remained of the night did not seem like night. 

Sir George, who should have paid me some compliments as our guest, 
managed to enter, dine, and depart without saying a word to me. This 
seemed like a wager, and I |nt>mised myself: “The first words he 
addresses to me will have to be extremely polite to make me overlook 
such rudeness.” 


Chapter VII 
DOCTOR BLACKFORT 

AS I remarked about Auckland, society in the islands of the Antipodes 
consists of three elements that are almost invariably the same: the 
employees of the government, the clergy, and the army. At Hobart 
Town, the governor, Sir Eardly Wilmot, received frequently and had 
a large coterie of inends. Next in importance were tte houses of the 
archbishop and the first secretary which were — ^perhaps I should not 
say more hospiuble, for my idea of hospitality is not this constant 
feeling of restraint introduced into a salon under the form of etiquette 
—but more elegant. 

After these two or three houses came that of the controller general, 
and two or three others where I knew I would be bored after being in 
those I have just mentioned. 1 do not include society in oommerciil 
and banking circles. It is impossible to give any idea ct the enervating 
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atmosphere in these aristocratic groups; with their sombre gravity. 
This, however, is inevitable, for everyone is confronted' with a convict 
population and is forced to set an example. Thus everyone must face 
boredom to prevent the others from fining life too entertaining. No 
one but an Englishman would show such devotion. 

For my part, what I had seen had proved profoundly interesting; from 
the obse^ations I had made I felt my time had not been wasted. Not- 
withstanding, I began to yearn for Auckland where I had my brave 
Maoris for diversion and good anthropologists to pinch my arm. I felt 
myself growing irritable, and knew that if my husband did not take 
me away within a short time from this stifling atmosphere, I should 
lose not only my looks, but also my health. 

The capture and execution of three bushrangers, two wearing masks 
and a third carrying a gun while robbing farms, finally made me long 
to leave Hobart Town. There was something about the place that was 
extremely depressing. Robbery with masks, and robbery with guns in 
the case of colonial culprits, constitute a crime that is without appeal 
and punishable by deadi. Death is by hanging. That I deprived myself 
of this spectacle which undoubtedly would not have made me gayer 
can be readily understood. 

The following day I happened to be in a certain house where, apropos 
of the death of these tl^e wretches, a pathetic tale was told about 
Doctor Blackfort, a Protestant minister. This I shall now recount, for 
it will serve to illustrate my point that even in a government as admiiv 
ably administered as that of Van Diemen’s Land, there are, as every- 
where, occasionally characters that escapie the surveillance of their 
chiefr and are wholly unworthy of tasks with which they are entrusted. 
Here are two or three instances of this, which are, furthermore, possibly 
the only scandalous records of this character that are available. 

The governor of Norfolk Island, the judge, and the doctor were 
involved. The two interlocutaries of the tale in question were, on one 
side. Doctor Blackfort and, on the other, a condemned man, John 
Gramner. For the anecdote to have any significance for our readers, it 
is necessary to explain who Doctor Blackfort was. I shall now describe 
him, for in view of the superb health enjoyed by this worthy minister, 
and the excellent care he takes of himself, I hope he will live forever 
and continue to make his eccentricities the delight of Hobart Town, 
much of whose gaiety would depart if God should call the worthy 
Doctor Blackfort to His fold. 

Perhaps his name is not spelled exactly as I have written it, but I 
have my reasons for changing the orthography. In addition, the anec- 
dotes I shall now recount, although new to France, are so well known 
in Hobart Town, that if I have used the name incorreedy, the first 
reader of these lines can readily rectify this error. Doctor Blackfort — 
every minister in the English church is called doctor^Doctor Blackfort 
at d^ period was a Protestant minister sixty years of age, fleshy, short, 
ruddy, well fed, who carried his head back and his stomach forward^ 
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and who minced along on short legs conspicuous by their thick calves, 
twisting his fingers over and over on his abdomen as he went. 

His major preoccupation, and the road open to Satan if the reverend 
doctor were ever lost, was undoubtedly the table. His majordomo was 
the most important member of his household, and, like the labourer of 
Pierre Dupont^ who was deeply in love with Jeanne, but who preferred 
that Jeanne should die rather than he should lose his beef, he would 
sooner part with his most intimate friends than his majordomo. And 
so Doctor Blackfort’s majordomo was as well known in Hobart Town 
as the doctor himself. 

The parishioners of the doctor who, on Sundays when the doctor 
preached at Church Hill, saw the majordomo slip into the church 
precisely at three o’clock, will attest to this fact. When he arrived a 
murmur was heard; everyone knew Doctor Blackfort’s dinner was ready 
and the sermon would soon come to an end. 

In fact, the majordomo docs not need to say a single word, or make 
a singh' sign to his master; he merely comes and kneels piously in his 
place. At whatever point in his sermon the doctor may be, he under- 
stands one thing; namely, that God who is eternal can wait without 
any inconvenience, whereas dinner, which is a deuly event, cannot wait 
without growing cold. And so the doctor pauses. 

“My good friends,” he says to his congregation, not unlike a novelist 
at the end of a chapter, “my good friends, this vail be concluded the 
following Sunday.” 

Then he descends from the pulpit, takes his majordomo’s elbow, and 
says: “Gome, Tom, come,” as he disappears at a brisk walk. Such 
is one of the men especially entrusted with holding service at the 
prison and in bringing lost souls into God’s fold; he is an exception, 
however. 

According to the story, there was a master cook, a veritable cordon 
bleUf who excelled especially in making jellied calves’ feet and who was 
about to be executed. Doctor Blackfort’s majordomo, who was also an 
artist, had frequendy attempted, while his associate was practising his 
profession in the city, to obtain his secret from him, but the convict, 
who being a Britisher of Great Britain, was unusually conceited, ob- 
sunately refused to part with it, and, when he had escaped, had taken 
it with him. In the meanwhile the majordomo lived in the hope that 
the fugitive would be captured and that his invaluable recipe would 
not be lost. 

The hope of the majordomo was soon realized; the bushranger, 
having entered a farm wearing a mask, was condemned to death, and 
by a coincidence Doctor Blad^ort was summoned to officiate during 
his last hours. As the lattef was about to leave the prison he requested 
his majordomo to have his dinner ready at exactly four o’clock. 

“Do you know the man whom you are to console, Reverend Doc- 
€or?” asked the majordomo. 

' Fiem Dupont (1891-70), a flonous ■oot^ter of Fkanoa. 
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**No," replied the latter with an indifference that proved rank was 
nothing in his eyes. 

“What, you do not even known his name?" 

"His name, it seems to me, is not a sin." 

“No, but it is significant." 

“What is he called?" 

“John Gramner. Nothing more." 

“John Gramnerl Wait a minute, wait a minute," replied the doctor. 

“Does the reverend doctor not recall that clever chef?" 

“Gertainly, the one who made such excellent jellied calves’ feet?" 

“Exactly." 

“And who would never part with the recipe?" 

“Never." 

“Wait, wait," said the doctor, “I shall take the rascal out on a little 
road that is somewhat rough." 

“Oh, sir," replied the majordomo, shaking his head, “I would not 
do that if I were in your place." 

“What would you do, ^en?" 

“I would attempt to win him over by kindness." 

“And thus obtain his recipe?" 

“Exactly, sir.” 

“Galm yourself, Tom; he will give it to me, or explain why." 

And the doctor depai^, sayii^ to himself: “Doctor Blac^ort, you 
are a simpleton if you cannot procure this recipe for jellied calves’ feet." 

Having reached the prison, he was taken down to the dungeon of 
the criminal. There he began an exhortation upon death such as only 
those who know Doctor Blackfort and have heard him preach can 
imagine. It was a lengthy series of banal sentences on human repentance 
and divine mercy, such as are kept in readiness by orators of vulgar 
minds to use on occasions of this character for souls hardened by habit, 
and uttered with half-closed eyes, witli that shaking of the head 
characteristic of worthy men and with a swelling of the voice at the 
beginning of every phrase, terminating invariably in the same words 
uttered in the same tone as the rest oi the discourse: “My dear brother, 
now do me the favour before you die to give me your recipe for jellied 
calves’ feet.” 

The first time the condenmed man heard these words he believed 
he had misunderstood. He turned toward the doctor. “If you please. 
Your Reverence?" he asked. 

“My dear brother," replied Doctor Blackfort, “I believe I am not. 
committing an indiscretion by begging you to give me, befixre you die, 
your recipe for making jellied calves' f^t." 

“Have you been sent to me by the government, sir, to prepare me 
for death, or to ask for this recipe?” asked the prisoner. 

“Gertainly to prepare you for death, my brotto," replied the pastor. 

"Well, th^ do your duty as a minister; I am listening." 

“Then I should like to remark, my very dear brati^ in God," 
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ftspondcd the doctor, sanctimomouily closing his eyes, lowering his 
head, and clasping hu thumbs together, *T should like to remark that 
I have come to administer the last sao’aments of the Church 

1 hope, ’ he continued, subduing his voice which he gradually 
lowered to a new mtonation, ‘T hope, that I find you fully disposed to 
consider the extent of the crime you have committed toward God and 
man But why are you so reluctant, my dear brother, to give me your 
recipe for jellied calves* feet^ Remembtf clearly that when you are no 
more you will repent of having refused me, but it will be too late ” 

1 hen in the same voice Doctor Blackfort conunued ‘*Your fault is 
great, my good brother, but it is wntten *1 love the sinner who repents 
far more than the just man who has never sinned * Provided that you 
repent, my good brother, you are then in a better position than the 
just, since you have committed a crime which he h^ not, and since 
you are expected merely to add to this crime the repentance that he 
cannot have, lor what shall he repent who has not fallen^ So you, my 
dear brother, are in the best pcmtion to win grace That is why I, who 
console you in this way, I, who am retained to strengthen you, that is 
why I feel I am justified m asking you, as recompense for the trouble 
1 have taken m your behalf, for this reape which can no longer be of 
use to you smee, in three days, you will be in heaven ** 

This exhortation lasted for three days During these three days all 
the sentences of the doctor ended m this prayer, spoken with every 
gradation of persuasiveness and passion But ather because he was 
merely stubborn, or because he had promised to retain the secret of 
this famous reape imtil he died, John Gramner steadfastly declined to 
satisfy the doctor’s request, to the great disappomtment of Tom who 
daily at four o’clock awaited his master on the threshold and when he 
came within sight called out ‘ Wdl, sir, did you secure it^*’ 

No,” replied the doctor with a sigh, *'but by God’s grace, Tom, I 
will ’ 

Then Tom would sigh in turn, while the doctor sat down at the 
table, samphng each d^ with the tip of his tongue, as he remarked 
Ah, all this, Tom, all this is not woi^ the famous jelhed calves’ feet, 
but I hope that at the last moment he will relent ” 

God will hear you, sir ” 

And the meal ends as mournfully as it b^;an Even after amving at 
the scaffold, after the sentence was read, ai^ after poor John had the 
noose arou^ his neck the doctor made a final attempt This time, 
however, the victim mterrupted him 
“Mister sheriff,” he said, “be good enough to remove the Reverend 
Doctor Blackfort, who prevents me finrn thinking of my wel&re ” 

This time the doctor saw that there was no more hope, and withdrew 
with bowed head 

“Well, sir,” cned Tom to his master as ftr as he could see him 
^h, the poor man,” replied Doctor Black&rt, ”God forgive him, 
but he died unthout final repentance ** 
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The poaiUon occupied by the doctor among convicts was why he 
was usually consulted about all improvements mtroduccd into prisons 
where they were confined, even regarding details of corporal pumsh- 
ment When the old scaffold, furthermore, proved too narrow, a larger 
one was erected One day Doctor Blaclcfort was invited to visit this 
new work of art The doctor measured the scaffold with his usual 
dexterity, roughly measured the space reserved for each victim, and 
his work was done 

“Eight can be comfortably hanged,** he said, ‘ but mne will be 
inconvement ** 


Chapter VIII 

THE BASKET OF CHERRIES 

T he restraint placed upon the society of Hobart Town and the 
constant necessity of posing before the convicts have already been 
mentioned The placement of convicts with famihes has also been dis- 
cussed, as well as the improvement m their morals by the good examples 
set before them 

A tragic example was afforded by Mr M , one of the most sub- 

stantial merchants in the city, an example inflicted, in the words of the 

Scnptures, on his own flesh Mr M lived near the falls within a 

few steps of the factory, m other words, the penitentiarv for women 
There he had a magnificent house with a charming garden in which 
he raised flourishing specimens of all the fruit tiees of Europe Of all 

the inhabitants of Hobart Town, Mr M alone had succeeded, 

after considerable effort, in raising and acclimatiring a cherry of the 
type that for some inexphcable reason is known to us as the English 
cherry 

Mr M was a widower The family consisted o himself and two 

sons, one of whom, called William, was twelve years old, and the other 
aged eight, 1 om, and three daughters, the eldest of whom was fifteen 
years old The fourth unit of the family was an Irishman, the brother- 

in-law of Mr M The entire domestic staff of the house, a staff 

totalling a dozen servants, belonged to the convict class The gardener 
was a ticket-of leave man, that is, he had become free by virtue of 
pledges given for good conduct, he was employed by his own choice 
at the house of Mr M 

It was during the latter part of the Australian summer that the 
chemes, anticipated by the entire family, who had been deprived of 
fruit in that particular year, promised at least to compensate for the 
hght crop by their beauty Finally it was decided that on the following 
day, alter breakfast the crop would be gathered After breakfast Mr 

M went out into the garden to inspect his chemes During 

pight the tree had been entirely stripped of firuit, a theft had occurred 
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But who could have committecf thii theft? There were no ■timngert 
about; the dogs chained under a shed nearby had not bayed. Someone 
in the housemust have been the culprit. Mr. M called his gardener. 

“Gtieri/* he said to him, **look at the cherry tree.*' 

“Yes," replies G^leri, “I have already seen it— early this morning.** 

“Not a cherry left?" 

“Not one, sir.” 

“Evidently,” said Mr. M , "thfa has not been the work of thieves.'* 

“No, sir. Someone has taken them.*' 

“Someone has taken them! There is no doubt of it, good God, but 
who?” 

G61eri rolled his eyes, but remained silent. 

“Are you certain of your assistant?” asked Mr. M . 

“As I am of myself, sir." 

“That is good! You may go, G^eri, and when you see the children, 
tell them I am waiting for them here.” 

The children who were day scholars were just leaving for school. I 
refer to the two boys; the girls had a governess. Both came. 

“Willy,” said the father, addressing the eldest of the two, “do you 
know who stole the cherries?” 

“No, Father,” the child replied. 

“Do you suspect anyone?” 

“Gertainly,” said the child, “it is G^leri, the gardener. I saw him 
under the tree this morning with a basket.” 

The gardener was there. 

“You hear, Gderi,” said Mr. M , profoundly moved. 

“Yes, sir, 1 hear,” replied Gfleri col^y. 

“And what reply do you make to this accusation?” 

“God keep Master Willy from ever being in my shoes!” 

“G61eri,” cried Mr. M . “Do you mean to imply that my son 

might be a criminal some day!” 

“I said nothing, sir, I merely uttered a prayer to God.** 

“You are insolent, Gderi." 

“Not intentionally, sir; by saying what I just said, I meant to be 
humble.*' 

“That will do. You and your assistant will remain under arrest until 
someone can come from the penitentiary to search you.” 

Gfleri bowed, and he and his assistant were locked by Mr. M 

in a room whose key he placed in his pocket. 

“And now, Willy,” said the father, “do you swear that it was not 
you who ate or stole the cherries?” 

“No, Father,” reidied the child, “it was not I, it must have been 
Caeri.” 

“That will do; go to school and if you are reprimanded for being 
late, explain that it was not your &ult, but mine.” 

An hour later, Gdleii and 1^ assistant were seized and placed in the 
penitentiary as criminals. The situation was serious; this meant either 
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the privations of Norfolk Island, or the lots of their tickets-of-leave. 

Toward noon, Mr. M was called to the penitentiary to swear to 

the charge. He went, much preoccupied, but without the slightest 
doubt that his accusation was just. 

Scarcely had he taken fifty steps in Campbell Street when he saw 

in a fruit stall a magnificent ba^et of cherries. Mr. M stopped 

abruptly. He believed he recognized his English firuit. If this were 
actually true, a much more simple way could be found to convict the 
thief. He entered the market, and askcri the price of the cherries. The 
proprietress named a fabulous sum, some two pounds sterling. 

“The devil,** said Mr. M , **that is fairly expensive, I should 

say.’* 

“That*s true, sir, but what is rare is never dear.** 

“In fact,** said Mr. M , *T know only one garden in Hobart 

Town that has this superior fhiit.** 

“That of Mr. M .** 

*‘Exactly. But how do you happen to have his cherries?** 

**Probably he prefers to sell them rather than eat them.*' 

“And through whom does he sell them? His gardener?** 

“No.** 

“What, no?** 

“He has them sold by his children.** 

Mr. M turned p^e as death. 

**By his childrenl** he repeated. “Impossible. You must be mis- 
taken.** 

“I am not mistaken. Two charming little boys. I bad a visit from 
them at daybreak.** 

**And you are positive that these two children are the sons of Mr. 
M ^?** 

“They told me so, at any rate.** 

“Woiild you recognize them?** 

“Perfectly.** 

“Ah well, wait for me; I shall return. For I am Mr. M— .** 

And Mr. M rushed out of the store, ran without stopping to the 

school, had his children called, took each one by the haind, and led 
them without saying a word, to the firuit market. 

“Do you recognize them, Madame?** he said, pushing the two chil- 
dren into the shop. 

“Certainly,** replied the proprietress. 

'^You are ^e one, Willy, who sold the cherries to Madame?'* 
“Papa!** 

“You are the one, Willy, who sold the cherries to Madame!'* Kfr. 

M repeated in a terrible voice. 

The child was silent. 

“Well, Madame,'* said Mr. M , “the cherries are yours; you can 

seU them in any way you like and at whatever price you choose.'* 
Then he took the two children by the hand. 
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"Come," he said. And he led them home and locked them in their 
room. Then he immediately went out to find the gardener and hif 
assistant. 

"My friends,** he said, "I have suspected you unjustly. I of&r you 
my most sincere apologies.** 

“Oh, sir!’* 

He extended his two hands to them. 

"Forgive me,’’ he said. “You especially, Gdcri, for you were the one 
I especially insulted.** 

"With all my heart, sir; but what has happened?’* 

“Nothing. Now will you do me a favour?** 

"Willingly, sir.** 

“Invite not only my friends but your friends, Cderi, to assemble here 
to-morrow morning in the greatest number possible.** 

“Sir.** 

“You understand?’’ 

“Yes.** 

“Well, then, be on your way.” 

And he indicated with his hand that they were to depart. In the 
meanwhile his brother-in-law arrived. 

“Well,” he asked, “so you have fi-eed the gardener and his assistant?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. M . 

“They were innocent, then?” 

“They were." 

*‘Who were the culprits in this instance?” 

"Willy and his brother.” 

‘‘Willy and his brother?” 

"Yes. Except that Willy alone was the instigator. W'illy alone should 
be punished.” 

‘‘You say that, but when the time for punishment comes, I know 
you will weaken.” 

‘‘Not this time.” 

His brothez^in-law smiled with an air of doubt. 

‘‘Furthermore,** said Mr. M , “you will be there, brother, and if 

1 weaken, you may remind me.” 

And having clasped his brother’s hand, Mr. M entered his home. 

He 'did not appear for dinner at four o’clock, nor in the evening at 
tea. Feeling anxious, his brother-in-law came and listened at the door. 
He heard him weeping and sobbing. He attempted to enter the room 
of Mr. M but ^e door was fastened on the inside. 

"God help you,” said the Irishman, for he realised that whatever 
had occurred that could make a father weq> in this manner must be 
terrible. 

By the following day the servants had fully executed the order that 
had been given them. At eight o’clock in the morning all the fiiends 

of Mr. M and a hundred acquaintances assembled in the garden 

around the stripped cherry tree, where they had been asked to gather. 
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Everyone enquired what had happened and attempted to ascertain the 
object of the gathermg 

Mr M appeared, extremely pale He greeted everyone, but 

without making any comments Then a moment later the two children 
were brought m The eldest walked ahead, weeping and frightened, 
not knowing what was about to happen, but trembling from head to 
foot He wore only his summer trousers and a shirt His brother fol- 
lowed fully clad, obviously he was merely to act as witness of what 
was about to take place But he was equally pale and trembhng The 
three sisters were standing with their governess on one side under a 
tree The father had requested them to be there too Glad in little 
dresses of white mushn, with their charming faces pale as death, they 
had much the aspect of three statues A mournful silence prevailed 
among all the bystanders 

“Gentlemen,*’ said Mr M , *‘I have the honour to summon you 

here to assist at the execution of a robber and false accuser This 
wretched child whom you see here has succeeded in making me commit 
an irreparable injustice against two men who were innocent ** 

Then he related the entire story, adding “I believe this merits 
punishment that will be remembered throughout the entire life, both 
of the one who receives it, and of those who witness its apphcation ” 

Turmng toward the man who had brought the two children, he said 
“Remove the shut from the culprit, and tie him to this tree ** 

With a trembhng hand the man took off httle Willy’s shirt and 

fastened him to the cherry tree Then Mr M , raisiag his eyes to 

heaven, muttered “God give me strength to punish my own child as 
I would a stranger’’’ 

Drawing from under his overcoat a whip with several lashes modelled 
after those used to punish prisoners on Norfolk Island, amid the shiver^ 
mg but silent spectators he began to strike the child Probably the 
father would have preferred to submit to the penalty rather than inflict 
It His muscles and nerves were those of a man moved by gnef, yet he 
was able to control and fortify himself against suffermg while he struck 
a weak being who bent under each blow' Of all the spectators there 
was not one who was not weeping, yet not an arm was raised to deter 
him Everyone counted the blows by the echo that each blow made m 
his heart 

During the first thirty-five blows the child cned Then he was silent, 

he had fronted Mr M contmued to strike The child, according 

to his father’s wish, was condemned to receive fifry blows of the lash 
At the fortieth the Irishman stepped out of the circle and seized his 
brother-m-law by the arm “Enough,” he said, ‘enough’” 

Mr M turned quesUonmg eyes to the circle that surrounded 

him 

“Enough,” cned all the spectators 

“Have I done my duty as judge and lather?” asked Mr M 

“Yes,” replied all the voices 
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**You will remember what you have just Ken?'* 

“Always.” 

“Then leave, ai^ report what I have done to whomever you may 
meet.” 

The spectators filed out one by one past Mr. M , bowing to him 

with deep feeling. Then when the last had departed, he said to the 
Irishman, “Brother, send for a surgeon; the culprit has been punished, 
the child must receive care.” 

And he went and locked himself in his room. To-day this child is one 
of the most honoured citizens of Hobart Town. He relates this anecdote 
himself and when anyone doubts the severity of the punishment, he 
displays the scars that still form ridges on his back. 


Chapter IX 

THE BARRACK AND THE CASCADE 

T he detention house for men, as I have already said, is called the 
penitentiary and that for women, the factory. The special names by 
which they are designated are the Barracks and the Cascade. To add 
a final word of explanation, there are two factories for women, the 
factory for assignees, and the factory for punishment. 

The factory for assignees, that is, the house for women who have 
left service and those who are in a position to enter service, is called 
Brickfield. The establishment where women go to pay the penalty 
imposed on them is called the Cascade. Here at the Cascade, in 
addition to the punishment of the tub which, as indicated, consists in 
washing the clothing of the prisoners, they are appointed to miscel- 
laneous tasks. For these services they receive compensation stipulated 
bv the government. They wash the residents’ clothes. They make straw 
hats, the straw being sent out from Europe. They unravel old rope, 
whose hemp is to be used in making new rope. They make commercial 
linen, and linen to order, all for the profit of the government. Each 
supervisor has the privilege of selecting from the women of the Cascade 
the one who seems the most promising and training her for what in 
English is termed a “first hand.” 

Every branch of industry has its own group and own quarters, and 
every unit is set off from the adjoining group by having its special 
dormitory and separate recreation grounds. The women wear a uni- 
fonn consisting of a white bonnet and blue skirt in summer and brown 
in winter. A Protestant pastor and a Catholic priest are attached to the 
establishment. 

Every morning the women, upon rising, go to the chapd. On 
Sundays they attend all the services. In addition to the supervising 
matrons, who preside over the work, there are also women instructors. 
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The latter ha^ charge of the litotuy and moral instruction of the 
convicts, teach them to read and write, and give them advice as to 
conduct. Each quarter furnishes its daily contingent. Each individual 
receives instruction three times a week. A group of cooks has charge 
of feeding the entire group. The food is good and consists in the morn- 
ing of a kind of broth called gruel; at two o’clock, a thick soup, beef, 
and potatoes; in the evening, bread and tea. When a woman has 
served her penal sentence in the Cascade, she is sent to Brickfield and 
becomes assignable. If, during her period of punishment she is guilty 
of misconduct, she is returned to the Cascade for a term determined 
by the authorities. 

The dormitories and courts of the Cascade are immaculately clean. 
Each morning everything is washed and scrubbed, stone by stone; the 
visitor might think he was walking on marble. Assignable women, 
that is, those living at Brickfield, also have tasks to perform, but noth- 
ing more arduous than sewing. Like their sisters of the Cascade they, 
too, have women instructors. 

I I^e penitentiary for men has no subsidiary. Unlike the women, 
whose punishment is confinement, masculine convicts are sent to 
various stations on the island, whoe they are employed by the govern- 
ment in tunnelling mountains, levelling roa^, and constructing 
houses. They are divided into gangs or squads and placed under the 
surveillance of a guard. Whenever a new station is established, a 
chapel is immediately erected, then a large house with dormitory, 
refectory, etc.; so that the daily routine moves as smootlily as if the 
camp had been established for the past fifty years. 

The conduct of each man is recorded, day by day, in a register 
kept by a guard; and the government never fails to encourage good 
conduct by favours. At the penitentiary male domestics can be pro- 
cured just as female servants are available at Brickfield. However, a 
considerable distinction should be made between the social value of 
men and that of women. 

The women, with comparadvely few excepdons, are London cour^ 
tesans of the lowest order. The men belong to all ranks of English 
society. There are deserters, polidcal exiles, young men of good fa^y 
who, in the flush of youth and heat of passion, committed crimes. Thus, 
to this land have boen sent O’Briens and O’Meaghers, martyrs of Irish 
nadonality. Many of the convicts are instructors in families; some are 
secretaries to the leading members of the government. 

I have explained that at the time of my arrival at Hobart Town, Sir 
Eardly Wilmot was governor. He was extremely kind to me, and 
receiv^ me graciously, so in a certain sense I fulfil a duty in devoting 
a few lines to the dea^ of this just man, of whom slander has made a 
martyr. It is trite to observe tLit Sir Eardly was a gendeman of the 
old s^ool, since I have said that his name was Wilmot. He came out 
in 1844 to replace the famous Sir John Franklin. His wife, Lady Wil- 
mot, remained in France, where ^ was supervising the ^ucadon of 
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her daughters. Sir Eardly reached Hobart Town with his two ions. 
The eldest, Henry Wilmot, aide-de-camp to his father, was sent by 
him some time aiW his arrival at Van Diemen's Land to New Zealand 
to carry on a war against the Maoris; there he became a major, and 
there we met him. The youngest remained near his father. 

Thus Sir Eardly Wilmot, far from his wife and daughters, was almost 
in the position of a bachelor. He was a man of haughty manners; he 
believed he was justified in leading a life of comparative freedom, 
provided he conscientiously fulfilled his duties as governor. As a matter 
of fact, he was extremely punctilious in all governmental matters. He 
did what no governor had done prior to that time: he mounted his 
horse and unescorted went to visit the various stations, appearing un- 
expectedly either during working hours or during mealtime. If it were 
the hour for work, he watched to see that the work was proportionate 
to the strength of the worker. If it were the dinner hour, he sampled 
the soup, the meat, the bread. If any of this was poor, the supervisor 
was immediately discharged. 

No complaint was ever presented to Sir Eardly Wilmot without an 
investigation being made. No just request was ever made that was not 
granted. Among the unfortunate governors sent out to work with the 
convicts, there have been some just individuals. Sir Eardly Wilmot was 
far superior to them, for not only was he just, but he also had a 
sympathetic heart. Yet both in public abd private life, Sir Eardly 
lacked that hypocritical austerity that is one of the basic virtues of a 
governor. 

Sir Eardly Wilmot attended many parties, gave charming entertain- 
ments, and took long excursions wi^ the l^es of the city without 
being aware of any impropriety or without a thought of evil. But this 
was more than ad^uate to afford groimds for the gossiping puritans 
to condemn him. 

A formal accusation of debauchery and extortion was made against 
him in England, but he was too high-minded to know what was trans- 
piring in the baser regions of mistrust and jealousy. He ignored the 
intrigues of office-seekers. One day one of his secretaries heard about 
the report and succeeded in procuring a copy of the denunciation. He 
came to Sir Eardly. The governor was stanffing in his library, reading. 
His secretary told him \^t had happened; this Sir Eardly declin^ 
to believe. The secretary showed him the document. 

“Read it to me, sir," said the governor. 

The accusadon was so infamous that the governor rightfuUy should 
have ignored it. But he lacked courage. He turned pale as death, 
dropped his book, and placed his hand on his heart. 

“In attacking my honour," he said, “they have broken my heart. 
They have killed me." 

Nevertheless, he continued to fulfil his duties with the same zeal as 
before, but firom that day on he felt that he had been, as he had said, 
mortally wounded. Fiftera days later he was confined to bis bed. From 
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then on he gradually grew weaker, with the inudious malady which 

the English refer to as a broken heart 

By this time the English government had acted on the denunciation 
and, without securmg fuller information, appomted a new governor, 
Sir Wilham Denison, whom they sent out to Van Diemen’s Land He 
reached anchorage on the evemng of Sir Eardly Wilmot’s death, but, 
havmg learned aboard the ship on which he was traveUing that his 
predecessor was in his death agomes, he reframed from finng the can- 
non or allowing any celebration 

Sir Eardly was no longer living in the governmental house for this 
had been made ready to receive Sur William, he was in a tiny cottage 
into which he had been moved to leave the large residence free for his 
successor 

The first visit paid by Sir Wilham upon landing was to Sir Eardly 
He foimd the latter in agony The two men shook hands silently Sir 
William left Sir Lardly wi^ the words * God be with you ’ The 
following day he passed away The death of Sir Eardly Wilmot plunged 
the entire colony into mounung For two days, in place of the lone 
bell that usually tolled for departed souls, every bell, not only in Hobart 
Town, but in every city in the colony, announced the demise of the 
former governor Every ship at anchor reefed sail and lowered its flag 
as a sign of mourning The entire army, to the last soldier, was com- 
mandeered to escort the body, all the convicts asked for and obtained 
leave to participate in the solemn obsequies 

The cortege was led by the new governor, who came on foot and 
followed immediately behind the hearse, and by the sons of Sir Eardly 
Wilmot, all the digmtanes, and all the officii of the island Then 
came the inhabitants For three days the shops and stores of Hobart 
Town were closed, as if for a pubhc disaster 

Then an mvestigation was held, and the past conduct of Sir Eardly 
Wilmot surveyed, although m the zniuds of the pubhc be was entirely 
innocent This inquiry revealed one thmg namely, that Sir Eardly had 
never committed any fault but that of conducting himself like a great 
lord The blame should be placed on the English government and not 
on his shoulders Why send a Rochester to command a pemtentiary of 
convicts^ 


Chapter X 

THE SHEPHERD AND THE GOLD NUGGET 

I WAS beginmng, as I have already said, to be bored with Hobart 
Town and to desire a change So at the end of two months Mr 
Giovanni told me that, in view of my entreaties, we would leave for 
Launceston and from ^ere for Port Philhp I confess that this news 
was eatremely agreeable to me and the day for departure, left to my 
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choice, was set for the following one I was already beginning to have 
that zest for travel which has since made me, if not the most agreeable, 
at least the most adaptable travellmg compamon m the world 

We departed in one of those handsome and excellent English mail 
coaches that make ten miles an hour Ihus an ten hours we covered 
the hundred miles that separate Hobart Town from its nval, Launces- 
ton Nothing could be more delightful than the route along which we 
travelled, the verdant country, dotted with charming cottages, recalled 
Normandy and England I might add at this point that I had not seen 
Sir George since our excursion to Mt Wellington, we left him at 
Hobart lown 

1 aunccston is the counterpart of Hobart Town, but lies on the sea 
rather than on the Derwent, and faces north rather than south I have 
nothing further to say about Launceston than that it bored me to 
extinction after a few days and that, as there was nothmg to detain us 
there one pleasant morning we went aboard the Shamock^ a steamer 
pl> ing between the ports of Port Phillip, Twofold Bay, and Sydney, 
and took our departure from Van Diemen s Land after remaimng there 
three months 

Port Phillip IS situated on the far side of Banks Strait directly opposite 
Launceston in Australia Large steamers, however, remain at Port 
Williams Some strange caprice accounts for the development of Port 
Phillip where only small boats can land To reach it, the banks of a 
river are followed — forgive my ignorance which, notwithstanding, I 
hope may prove one of the charms of the book — for I do not recall 
the name of this river But what I do know is that these banks are 
merely a long series of slaughterhouses where sheep are killed, tanneries 
where their hides are prepared, and factories where their fat is prepared 
for the market Here and there appear white mountains twenty-five, 
thiny, and forty feet high, these are the bones These slaughterhouses, 
tannencs fat, or rather tallow factories, these bones forming pyramids 
along the banks, give forth a pestilential odour, that made me regard 
Port Phillip with horror even before amving 

The commercial activity of England in fine wools, sheepskins, and 
Australiaii tallow, is well known I have never seen herds like those 
that chp, as Vir^ says, the hills and plains of Port Phillip These 
immense solitary plains seem like vast seas where each sheep forms a 
wave The various herds are in charge of free emigrants, Scotch, 
English, and Irish At the time our visit the port was only a mass 
of houses, but this mass was mcreasmg daily Out of it a city appeared 
lo be rising Wealth, abundance, future luxury, all could be sensed m 
the affluence that was apparent on every hand 

But since this was oidy imldly mteresting to us, we might have 
remained only twenty-four hours at Port Phillip had we not been 
defamed by cunosity aroused by a certain event that had just occurred 
A few days before our amval one of the keepers of thm vast herds 
*ust indicated had appeared at the shop of Mr B - , one of the lead- 
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ing goldsmithB of the city. The merchant knew at a glance that the 
man who had just entered his shop did not have the aspect of a pur^ 
chaser. “What do you wish?" he a^ed. 

The Irishman (it was an Irishman) drew from his pocket a shabby, 
ragged handkerchief, unrolled the handkerchief, and frt>m its fol^ 
extracted a brilliant object the size of a loaf of bread. 

“Look, Mister Jeweller," he said, “I want to know what this is." 

B looked at the nugget encrusted with stones, turning it over and 

over. 

“Where did you find this?" he asked. 

“Down below, while watching my sheep. I saw something sparkling 
in die sun and I said to myself: ‘The first time I go to the city, I must 
show this to some jeweller.’ I came to the city, your address was given 
me, and here I am. Has this any i^ue whatsoever?" 

The jeweller touched the nugget. It was pure gold. 

“Well?" asked the shepherd. 

“This has some value, indeed," replied the jeweller, “but not so 
great as you think." 

“But at least it is worth something?" 

“Yes." 

“What is it worth?" 

“How much do you expect?" 

“How do you expect me to know? It is for you to say what you can 
conscientioudy pay me for it." 

“Well," said the jeweller, *%ere are four poimds sterling." 

“But you should certainly add some money to buy shoes, hose, and 
one or two old shirts." 

“No, provided I give you what is actually the value of your nugget. 
But wait. After all I will give you what you ask." 

And calling his wife he told her to prepare a package from his own 
wearing apparel of the things the sheidic^ required and to give it to 
him. Then, while his wife was wrapping shoes, stockings, and shirts in 
a napkin, he inquired: “Are there many stones of this type in the place 
where the sheep ’graze?" 

“I do not know," replied the shepherd. “I stumbled on this, picked 
it up, and brought it in to you. That is all." 

“Well, if you find more, bring them in, too." 

“I am certain to find them." 

“And you will bring them to me?" 

“GertsJnly, I will give you first choice." 

Mrs. B entered with the package. The Irishman thanked the 

jeweller and left, convinced that he had been duped. He was not mis- 
taken; the nugget contained four pounds of pure gold, exclusive of the 
stones, and bdng virgin gold it was of the highest quality. 

By the evening of the day the incident occurred, all Port Phillip 
knew the story. Almost imm^ ately the demon of speculation spread 
its wings over the city. The sheph^ was found a^ sequestered; a 
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joint stock company wai organized to exploit the gold at Port Phillip. 
Finally, the directors of the society sought an interview with the Ixiah- 
man An effort was made to persuade the shepherd to lead the specu- 
lators to the place where the gold nugget had been found. At first the 
shepherd shook his head and stubbornly refused. But after a series of 
promises and threats his resistance was overcome. “Well, then,** he 
said, “I will take you there.** 

Until time to depart the shepherd was placed in a room, well fed 
and well cared for, but out of sight. An expedition was organized with 
shovels, pickaxes, carts, horses, mills for sifting the dirt, etc. Finally 
the expedition led by the shepherd departed. The party consisted 
all the shareholders who wished to assist personally in the first work 
and of almost the entire village population, who, more or less inad^ 
quately equipped for the trip, attached themselves to the procession. 
Some even left without provisions, relying on what they could 
find This indeed was a universal fever, under a sun that roasted 
all. We watched the caravan pass. It consisted of two thousand 
persons. 

“As a matter of fact,** said my husband, “I am tempted to follow 
them and see, not the mine they will find, but what they will do if the 
shepherd is a liar." 

“Do go,” I replied. 

And my husband departed. As the trip held no interest for a woman, 
I let him depart alone. At the end of only four days I received news 
of the party from the advance guard of disappointed men. For two 
days the shepherd had led the caravan under a sun of thirty-five de- 
grees; then, having reached a mountain wholly composed of rock, he 
had stamped on the ground, hands in his pockets, whistling, and saying: 
“Here is where I found it.’* 

Soon everyone began to dig, spade, and pick, uttering a cry of joy 
at each hope, a sigh of grief at each disappointment. Tlie following 
dav a search was made for the shepherd to ask him again whether 
thu was the place the nugget that caused all this disturbance had been 
found. But the shepherd had disappeared. The shepherd had been 
carried off by a speculator. 

A capitalist had said to him; **You are unwise to content yourself 
with one-tenth of the dividends of the company. Gome with me to 
Sydney; we will purchase whatever is needed for our work, hire two 
or three men to whom we shall pay good wages; we can return by 
way of the interior; fiom Sydney to Port Phillip by land is six hundred 
miles. No one will recognize us; we shall both work as miners and divide 
everything in half. In that way you will not be disturbed.” 

The proposal was accepted. Ilius the disappearance of the shepherd 
was accounted for. No one knew anything about this arrangement I 
alone was taken into the secret, the speculator being a friend of my 
husband. Let us briefly complete the history of the shepherd. The 
speculator hid him in the bottom oi the hold ci the Shamrock and paid 
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the captain eight guineas to waive the usual fonnalities for receiving 

passengers on board 

Having reached Sydney, the speculator fulfilled his promise, feeding, 
looking after, and humouring his Hen with the Golden Eggs There 
the necessary tools were purchased, including a wagon, a cart, all 
working implements, guns, to the amount of fifteen hundred pounds 
sterling Four men were hired and promised, in addition to two crowns 
daily, an equal amount in dividends The itinerary that was to be 
followed in the interior of the country was traced and the day of the 
departure arranged But when the time came to leave, the shepherd 
could not be found The speculator called him, searched for him, sent 
others to search for him, but in vain, he was never seen again His 
disappearance remains a mystery to this day 

But interes had been aroused, engineers were sent out to conduct 
experiments at points compcu'ativeiy remote from one another and 
ultimately, after three or four yean, gold mines were discovered To- 
day they are being actively exp oited I might say, in passing, that the 
speculator who brought the shepherd to Sydney, half laughing at the 
adventure and half serious at the thought of the results, happened to 
be my husband' 

I left Port Phillip not, this time, on the Shamrock^ but on a poor 
schoonAr that picked up belated passengen and followed in the wake 
of the steamer Our vessel touched at Twofold Bay where she remained 
in port twenty-four houn As there was nothing to be seen at Twofold 
Bay, and as I had complained about it, the majordomo of the hotel 
where I was stopping suggested that I might like to see the son of one 
of the leading chieftains from the interior of Aust*'alia who had come 
to form an alliance with a chief nearer the coast The young man and his 
compamons were camping approximately an hour and a half from the 
aty Of course I accepted I was, as usual the only woman in the paf ty 

Having waited for the heat to pass, we departed about two o*clo^ 
in the afternoon The road skirtcxi the bay which has the form of an 
immense horseshoe, the route was entrancmg The only blots on the 
landscape were the hideous islanders scattered along the shore, fishmg, 
or collecting shells and polyp cast up by the tides on the sand The 
natives df Australia and those of Van Diemen’s Land, although different 
m ongm to what is claimed, are the two most repulsive types of the 
human species I have ever seen recedmg foreheads, large stomachs, 
thm legs, they even lack the characteristics of the monkey who would 
undoubt^ly be humiliated if the scientists made a connecting link 
between him and these men How different firom my charming Maoni 
of Te Ika a Mam with their silk ^uments' 

After traveUing nearly an hour, we found ourselves on the outskirts 
of a vast forest with sombre foliage Here and there as at home the 
tracks of a stag appeared m the o^ise, trails the width and height of a 
man were visible, they were paths made by natives who came to fish 
in the bay Following one of them, we plunged mto the fiirest. 
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Another half hour passed, then, suddenly, we found ourselves in a 
vast glade, in tne centre of it stood seven or eight tents Of these tents 
one was conspicuous by its crown of reeds This belonged to the young 
chieftain and as soon as he saw us he rose and came toward us On 
cither side walked an old man I, being a woman, was the recipient 
of the first compliment That these savage races never lacked tht natural 
politeness which is not always found in avilized races, is qmte remark- 
able 

He invited us to enter his tent Like the others, it was a kind of 
gigantic beehive covered with banana leaves and was not distm- 
guishable from its neighbours except that it was somewhat larger 
and adorned on top with a crown of marsh grass resembhng our 
reeds 

Our majordomo explained that the two old men who accompanied 
the young price were the counsellors of the Kmg, his father, their 
task was never to leave him and to watch over him mght and day 
Within the tent a mat was stretched on the ground, in the centre of 
tne mat, the place where the yoimg man was accustomed to sit was 
indicated On the right and left, places were marked for the two 
counsellors 

1 he natives were engaged m weaving from native grasses, garlands 
with which to crown their young pnncc The flower of this local plant 
bears a marked resemblance to our daisy, and looked well on the locks 
of the young man, black as a raven*s wmg He was eighteen years old, 
and, by contrast to the abominable Alfuros we encountered every- 
where, seemed like an Indian god 

I presented him and his two compamons with some pieces of English 
money They accepted these coins, m which they dehght, with obvious 
pleasure, and by way of appreciation fint placed them in their mouthy, 
then pnnce and counsellors gathoed their gifts, called a native, and 
said a few words to him m their own language The native appeared 
to be the crown jeweller, he had been ordered to pierce the pieces so 
they could be made into necklaces and ear-rings 

After half an hour spent in satisfying our curiosity, we expressed to 
the pnnce our desire to take leave of him Then, m order to do the 
honours of the forest, he insisted on leading us back to it and m fact 
did conduct us to its outskirts But there, just as if ventunng into 
civilization were prohibited, the two old men, who never left his side, 
stopped him, each taking hu arm We took leave of one another This 
was my mitiation into savage life 

The following day we departed From a&r we saw outhned behind 
Sydney the ch^ of mountains whose colour causes them to be called 
the Blue Mountains Nothing is more spectacular than the approach 
to Sydney Those who have seen both ports say that only Rio de 
Janeiro can be compared to it, usually, however, the preference is given 
to Sydney On the left, upon entering, appear the public gai^ens 
as the DomainB, on the n^t channmg villas, or rather, mag- 
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mficent stone palaces Upon neanng port vre saw the thousand pic- 
turesque details of the splendid amphitheatres that make up the 
horizon of Sydney 

Although we were travelling on a simple little sailing vessel, we had 
the good fortune to disembark at the quay used by steamships We 
found quarters at the imposing Royal Hotel on George Street, the same 
street on which stands the concert hall I shall never forget the appear- 
ance of this vast hotel with its bamboo balcomes on every floor From 
the one off our room we looked down the entire length of the magmfi- 
cent street, which is three zmles in extent 

Our ship having docked at one o'clock m the afternoon, we engaged 
a carnage for three o'clock, the hour at which the fashionable world 
of Sydney appears in handsome conveyances, an event for which I 
donned an appropnate costume At Auckland, at Hobart Town, and 
at Port Philhp society is invariably the same — employees of the govern- 
ment, the clergy, the army On the promenade and at the theatre he 
aristocracy is obliged to consort with a mixed caste On the dnve I saw 
an ex-convict who was now a millionaire and drove four horses The 
pavement of King George was open to the world at large 

But this does not hold true in the salons, and so society is no more 
amusing or interesting at Sydney than at Port Ph llip, Hobart Town, 
suid Auckland Everything is * proper," this expression covers every- 
thing But by way of compensation nature has been lavish' The 
promenade follows the sea, it is called Macquarie Road, and was laid 
out by the wife of the governor of that name It leads to the pubhc 
gardens called, as I have said, the Domains, and to immense lanes of 
trees through whose dome the sun vainly attempts to force its rays 
They are fairy gardens, gardens sketched by the pen of an artist One 
of these gardens — there are two of them — stretches along the sea, the 
other hes m the intenor 

The sight of giant bamboo, Norfolk pines capable of sheltenng three 
hundred persons, lemon, cocoanut, date, banana trees and, in the 
shade of this tropical growth, a flower that made me cry wi^ joy as 
the penwinkle did Rousseau, behes description It was my favourite 
flower, which I had not seen since leaving France — the violetl Not only 
one — thousands of violets I looked at them mournfully The effect the 
sight of these violets thnving five thousand miles from their native land, 
smd condemned to die there, had on me was extraordinary I carried 
some of these same violets back to France dned in the leaves of a 
book, side by side with some daisies gathered on the tomb of La 
P^use at Botany Bay 

Upon our return we ordered our driver to stop at the French con- 
sulate for we had a letter for the consul, M Pharamond Thu and our 
cards were now left at hu door The following day as we were havmg 
tea, the consul was announced — I call him my countryman — for my 
husband, as I beheve I have already mentioned, u Italian, of Greek 
ancestry He had come not only to return our vint, but to place himsdf 
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at our disposal. He had secured tickets ibr a concert and asked us to 
accompany him as his guests. 

I regretted leaving my violets; M. Fharamond, however, assured me 
that the concert would be over in ample time to take another walk in 
the garden. I heard a duet of Bellini sung with such mediocrity by an 
Alsatian Pollio and a provincial Abrma that my mind was straying to a 
thousand other things besides Bellini, when my husband quickly nudged 
my elbow. 

*'Yes?*' I said, returning from the Antipodes, or rather from France. 

*‘Wait a second before glancing toward our right, then in an instant, 
look.” 

I followed his advice, and after five seconds turned my head. I saw 
Sir George. He and the gentleman %yith whom he was watching the 
play had already been presented to M. Fharamond. They had re^ed 
Sydney within ^e last five or six days. 

“Well?” my husband inquired. 

“Well?” I replied, “I hope I shall succeed at Sydney in hearing the 
sound of his voice and that he will do me the honour of saying some- 
thing if only *Good-day, Madame!' ” 

“He is too much in love with you,” said my husband laughinf^y. 

“What nonsense,” I replied. 

And I turned my head the other way. I could not resist, I must con- 
fess, looking from time to time in his direction; but not once, at least 
while I was glancing toward him, not once did he look my way. At 
three o'clock the concert was over; M. Fharamond had an engagement 
that prevented him from accompanying us home; however, he insisted 
on placing his carriage at our disposal. We accepted. But having reached 
the gardens, we sent the carriage back. 1 am a fairly good walker, and 
wished to see the country at my leuure, so it was agre^ that we should 
return on foot. 

The garden was as entrancing as the day before; the violets seemed 
to have opened by the millions in my honour. I gathered an enormous 
bouquet. Then we explored grottoes full of cool shade on the shore of 
the sea, streams fringed with myosotis that resembled from afar a bed 
of turquoise, and all my favourite flowers as well as many more. At 
five o’clock we took the road from the house to the shores of the sea 
where I amused myself as the tide came in by leaping from rock to rock, 
defying the waves as they approached. 

The distance was greater than we had realized; the air, instead of 
growing cooler, beca^ warmer as evening approuhed. Instinctively 
I told my husband to hasten. No sooner had %ve taken ten steps in 
George Street than we heard a kind of alarm clock ring. Soon carriages 
came by, travelling at high speed; pedestrians appeared running as fast 
u their legs would carry thm; shop doors slammed noisily. I antici- 
pated a re^ution. 

“What is happening?” I asked a gentleman who was running after 
his hat, which a gust of wind had just carried away. 
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“It if going to blow a Brickfield,” he replied, continuing to stretch 
hif arm toward his hat that seemed animated by a desire to escape. 

I looked at M. Giovanni. 

“It is going to blow a Brickfield,” I repeated. “Do you know what 
that means?” 

“No, indeed, but since the others are running, we must run.” 

We ran. A woman passed near us, dragging her daughter and uttei^ 
ing cries as if the enemy had just entered through a gap. 

“Madame, in the name of heaven,” I asked, “what is the matter?” 

“It is going to blow a Brickfield,” she replied, making the sign of the 
cross, which indicated that she was a Catholic, but did not explain 
what a Brickfield was. 

And all the fugitives called out, as they did for fires: “Brickfield! 
Brickfield! Brickfield!” 

The malady, it appears, is contagious, for we began to run like the 
others toward our hotel calling: “Brickfield! Brickfield!” 

We were soon enlightened. A hot wind, like one coming from the 
mouth of a furnace, struck our faces, accompanied by a tingling which 
would seem unbelievable if we had not seen the atmosphere turn a 
reddish colour and frit that we vt^re breathing brick dust in the air. 
Then we undentood that the “Brickfield” was the simoon of Sydney. 
In an instant the coat, white collar, air and face of my husband were 
the colour of brick. 

“My God,” I cried, “am I as ugly as you?” 

“As a matter of fact,” replied my husband, “you can say farewell to 
your gown and hat.” 

For my robe, pearl grey in colour, had turned a reddish-brown; my 
hat 1 could not see, for I was wearing it, but I had thia satisfaction 
upon my return. 

Aghast, we reached the hotel; we were red from head to foot. The 
brick dust had penetrated wherever air could penetrate. “Baths, baths,” 
we cried, falling on the sofa of our room. As I disrobed to plunge into 
the tub, I said good-bye for ever to my precious robe of pearl grey and 
my poor little hat. May God preserve you, dear readers, firom a 
Brickfield. 


Chapter XI 

SIR GEORGE SPEAKS TO ME 

O UR letters of recommendation gave us entree into all the salons 
of Sydney, as we had been introduced into those of Auckland 
and Hob^ Town. Everywhere the same restraint prevails; almost 
everywhere, with some few exceptions, the same ennui. The streets r^' 
sem^ Regvmt Street and the Strand; the s alons are miniature rqdicas 
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of those of Sir John Russell and Lord Palmerston, the same stifling 
atmosphere is invariably present. They are like clocks that are wound 
every four or five yean and run a huxidred yean without stopping, or 
failing to indicate London time. 

Life is regulated by custom and order, from offices that are even 
more orderly, if such a thing were possible, than those of England, to 
the functions and balls given by the EngU residents. Nothing is im- 
promptu, improvised, spontaneous; everything is dull and correct, takes 
place on the proper day, hour, and moment, a mere shadow of joy, 
a mere spectre of pleasure, brought about by the sombre and tragic 
method of a society that is bound by restrictions 

Every year at approximately the same season, the governor gives two 
balls. One of these balls occurs, so far as I can recall, during the first 
days of December. All distinguished foreigners are invited to this 
function. Naturally my husband received an invitation for himself and 
wife. This afforded me an opportunity to carry out my plan of going 
to a ball in a gown trimmed with resd violets. Fortunately at Sydney 
it was possible to procure any material that could be found in London. 
By a careful search, French dressmakers could even be located. Thus, 
with a French dressmaker and London material, an intelligent French- 
woman, when she is the only Frenchwoman present, should succeed in 
being queen of the ball. 

I ordered a gown of white corded velvet with flounces of magnificent 
lace that I had brought from France. I trimmed the dress myself, ten 
minutes before the ball, with garlands of violets. I also fastened two 
bunches of violets in my hair, and made an enormous bouquet to be 
carried. 

The only jewels I wore were some fine pearl ornaments I had pur- 
chased at ^tavia, consisting of a necklace, bracelet, and ear-rings, each 
pearl being separated from its ne^hbour by a small diamond; and I 
made my entrance into the ballroom with the confidence that is inspired 
in women by the feeling that their costume is simple, but at the same 
time in perfect taste. 

The effect surpassed my expectations. As I was already known at 
Sydney as the French lady, when Monsieur and Madame Giovanni 
were announced, everyone turned. More than three thousand miles 
from Paris, I felt that I represented France, or, if you prefer, French- 
women. This indeed was a heavy responsibility, especially to represent 
those of to-day; for good taste is not always revealed in the costumes of 
my compatriots, especially those who wear elaborate bouquets of 
flowers, feather, ribbons, and laces, all on one unfortunate hat. Our 
national honour was saved; I was an immense success. 

Immediately I was surrounded by every dancer in the room; the 
men congregated around us until I was almost sufibcated and ^ed 
me fin* moK quadriUei than I could have danced at three balls. I wrote 
down twelve or fifteen; then, since I bdieved that after fifteen quadrilles 
it would be time to depart, I dosed my list. M. Giovanni, observing 

B 
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that 1 wai receiving conuderable attention, left me, ai wai his habit, 

to look after myself, and went on into the card room 

A quadrille was played, and I took my place with dancer number 
one When 1 was engaged with my first partner, and before the second 
dance, I saw Sir Geor^ leaning almost opposite me against a console 
Not once did I look at him m such a way that he could catch the gleam 
in my eyes I cast only a few rapid glances in his direction and whenever 
I turned aroimd he was always in the same position, no having moved 
during the entire quadrille The dance over, my parmer led ire to my 
place It was now the turn of dancer number two He appeared at the 
first note of the orchestra The quadnlle commenced Sir George still 
kept his back turned to the waU and leaned against the console But 
he seemed very pale Naturally I did not in any way connect this pallor 
with myself 

The quadnlle ended, yet Sir George did not move The orchestra 
began the prelude to a waltz My waltzes, like my quadnlles were 
engaged, my waltzing partner appeared It was the French consul, 
M Pharamond I was overjoyed to dance with a fellow countryman, 
and never, perhaps, have I moved with more ease and — my God I was 
about to say because there had never been any intimacy between me 
andM Pharamond — ^with more abandon He was an excellent waltzer 
of the t^'pe that takes as much pleasure in this kind of exercise as I 
myself, we did not stop once In the circle we described my gown must 
have touched Sir George every time we passed him He appeared to 
recoil, in so far as possible, to avoid this contact 

The music ceased M Pharamond took me to mv place and asked f 
he imght send me some refreshments from the buffet I asked for a glass 
of lemonade A servant brought me the glass on a silver plate I had just 
taken it and was about to raise it to my Ups when 1 saw Sir George 
detach himself from the wall and come Erectly toward me I inferr^ 
that he was about to ask me to dance 1 pretended not to see him and 
raised the glass to my bps Soon, however, I felt him near me Some- 
thing like a magnetic current made me glance toward him, I felt a 
desire to laugh hysterically By this time he was as pale as his collar, 
two tears trickled down his cheeks, yet his teeth seemed locked with 
rage I lowered my eyes quickly 

“Madame,” he said, in a tone of voice gentle yet firm, a voice such 
as I had never before heard vibrate in my ears, 'T am driven to telUng 
you that I cannot allow you to dance another quadnlle this evemng, 
and if you do so despite my plea, I give you my word of honour, I will 
blow my brains out under ^ balcony ” 

I should have liked to have been able to leave with a loud bunt of 
laughter, but this was impossible, one of the tean I had watched roll 
down Sir George’s cheeks had just fallen I turned my eyes toward him; 
his agitated countenance left no doubt as to the smeenty of his threat 
A strange shiver of fear seized me I laid the glass of lemonade on the 
silver plate, rose, and in a tremble, without glancing back, rushed to 
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the card room, and leamng over the back of my huiband*i chair said 
to him “My dear, unfortunately we must leave now I feel ill ” 

He looked at me m astonishment and saw that I was on the verge 
of fainting 

‘Sir,*’ he said to a gendeman, who was betting for him, “take my 
cards, I beg ot you, suid play for me, for when Madame Giovanm 
leaves a ball she must be extremely ill “ 

Leaving his stake, which was about thirty louis, he placed his arm 
around me, and led me toward the cloakroom I secured my wrap, our 
carnage was called, and we returned to the hotel There my heart 
overflowed and I began to weep All this was attnbuted to nerves, and 
It was not until two or three yean later that I told him what I asked 
hn permission to-day to tell my readen as a wholly natural thing for 
which I could in nowise be responsible 
The next day the player who had taken M Giovanm’s cards brought 
him two or three hundred louis, he had passed three or four times and 
had contmued to place the same bet for the one whom he represented 
I did not see Sir George at Sydney again, but 1 did learn that he had 
left with his fnend, Mr Stewart, for a tnp in the Blue Mountains A 
month later we left Australia to return to Auckland and it was a matter 
of considerable rcUef and pleasure to depart We passed three weeks 
at sea on an uncomfortable boat whose name has escaped me I was 
overcome with joy to return to my port of Auckland with its fruit, 
vegetable, and fish markets, its women nursing dogs and pigs on the 
beach, my Maoris smoking, together with the beautiful native women 
with the capes of Scotch silk and bare legs, and my bric-k-brac 
shops 

My house on the tiny bay proved to be in excellent condition, every- 
thing had been cared for by my fine Zealanders We luxuriated in the 
joy of being ‘at home, ’ so pleasant to the traveller who has recently 
endured for a penod of five or six months life m a furnished hotel and 
Uble d hdte food I was nd of the famous kangeroo stew, and I listened 
to the Binging of my tin who seemed to celebrate my return by ainng 
like a stnng of peark his most brilliant tnlls There was nothixig, even 
to the baying of wild dogs, that I would not have taken pleasure m 
hearing when, as Shakespeare says, they bayed at the moon at night 
We had bem back now at Te Ika a Maui for approximately one 
week when, while walking one evening on the vera^a with my hus- 
band, we saw signals being hoisted with the Australian flag IliiB 
indicated that a ship was coxmng from Port Philhp, Victoria, or 
Sydney At the same time we saw a bng manceuvniig to enter the port. 
My husband began to laugh 
“What 18 it?“ I asked 
‘ Will you make a bet with me?** 

“What?** 

**That Sir George is on that ship ** 

I blushedunoonsaously and answered only by one of those camlamap 
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tions that have no meaning. But I wu vexed by this pursuit. The 
following day the Ntw Zealander announced that a boat had just come 
in from Sydney and that amoi^ the passengers carried were Sir George 
and Mr. Stewart. 


Chapter XII 
AN EXCURSION 

AT the time of our return to Auckland, the aspect of the city had 
incompletely changed, for the struggle between the English and 
Maoris was already growing tense.* Two warships were stationed in 
the harbour, and a surrounding wall had been built to protect the white 
population in case the Maoris should prove the stronger. 

For some time I had been teasing my husband to make an excursion 
into the interior of the country; but he believed that the time was not 
opportune, since the English and Maoris were waging a bitter war. But 
I, on the contrary, insisted, finding a new stimulus to my curiosity in 
t^ complication of events. My husband began by refusing outright, 
then discussed the matter, then finally yielded. “What woman desires,” 
says an old French proverb, “God desires.” 

During my expeditions among the tents I had become acquainted 
with a Maori chief, an ally of the English. I had purchased some curi- 
osities from him and had succeeded by means of small gifrs, in winning 
his friendship. It was to his house, m Yds pa that I expected to go. I 
believe I have already explained that the villages of Oceania are called 
pas. Furthermore, I had taken a few elementary lessons in the Maori 
language from M. Forster, the Catholic priest, with the result that while 
I could not converse fluently I could at least ask a certain number of 
questions and understand the replies. 

When our excursion was decided upon, I profited by the absence of 
M. Giovanni to have the man and his wife visit me. No sooner was the 
woman in my sleeping room, than curiosity overcame her and she 
began to touch everything. The husband gave her a thump on her head 
and forced her to desist; ^en he in turn b^an to finger our possessions. 
I went out to look for a bottle of aniseed cordial, first giving each of 
them a glass of Bordeaux. They began by touching it and making a 
grimace, probably because the beverage was not strong enough. They 
were about to empty the bottle when my husband entered and dis- 
covered me engaged in pouring out drinks. The woman was squatting 
on her heels; the husband was looking at my curiosities; both had their 
glasses in their hands. 

“But wicked woman,” he cried, half laughifig, half angry, “do you 
wish to pay a fine of one hundred pounds sterling?” 

* This refen to the Maori and Engiiih war over property lig^ti, which began in 
184s and lasted until 1859. 
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“What for?” 

“You cert^ialy know there ii a fine of one hundred pounds sterling 
for whoever gives a glass of brandy or rum to a Maori.*' 

“Yes, but this is neither brandy nor rum; it is aniseed cordial, so 
we are not infringing on the regulations.'* 

My husband lifted the bottle from my hands, took the glasses from 
the man and his wife, and placed them all in a cabinet. We then began 
to discuss our trip. However, we had considerable difficulty in making 
them understand. Fortunately, in the meanwhile. Doctor Aubry 
entered and acted as interpreter. The chief and his wife seemed willing- 
to guide us to a leading pa. I think I have already explained that this 
is the name given to a I^ori settlement. 

Then began a new struggle to overcome M. Giovanni's caution; but 
as usual, prudence gave way to curiosity and, three or four days later, 
preparations for the journey having been completed, we departed, 
guided by the chief and followed by a certain number of Maoris. Soon 
we reached the outskirts of the forest, which began one or two miles 
outside of Auckland. Having reached this point, we followed a cross 
road; my husband carried his gun and fired at birds, while my chief 
pointed out springs of thermal water at certain intervals along the road. 

At each spring there was a group of tents housing an entire family, 
father, mother, children; then around the tents a multitude of pigs, flocka 
oi chickens, and swarms of dogs. The village which was our destination 
was situated on the east side, the side near the Bay of Islands, in a 
delightful location with the sea visible in the distance through groves 
of trees. 

One or two cries uttered in a peculiar fashion announced our arrival, 
and soon everyone rushed out of his hut and came toward us with a 
haste that proved that the chief had prepared them for our coming in 
advance, llie large family of our guide made us especially welcome. 
Ir. an instant the words, oui-oui, repeated over and over, were heard 
from one end of the pa to the other. Undoubtedly we were expected 
with as much impatience as the prodigal child, for the fatted calf, in 
the form of a sudding pig, had been killed in honour of our arrival. 
At the same time the h^ris scattered right and left to seize and wring 
the neck of every animal on which they could lay their hands. For a 
moment there was a hideous concert of squealing pigs, howling dogs, 
and cackling hens, like a revolt in the Ark. 

A moment later eight or ten Maoris returned, one carrying a pig, 
another two dogs, another seven or eight chickens. At the end of an 
hour we had a cfficken pilau, dog stew, and pig k la day. Everyone 
knows how to make pilau, everyone knows how to make stew, but per- 
haps my readers do not know how to prepare pig k la clay. This is the 
way the dish is concocted. The pig u kilW, rolled in clay, and placed 
in a pit where it is cooked; then when it is done the clay is removed 
together with the skin, the stomach is taken out and, after the intestines 
have been removed, rolled in leaves, and served warm with salt and 
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lemon. My husband found this manner of serving pig far superior to 
our European method. 

However, I did not even sample it, but feasted instead on pumpkins 
and potatoes which were not on the whole very unpalatable. After 
dinner we began to prepare to make ourselves as comfortable as possible 
for the night; under a kind of shed our travelling hammocks, that had 
followed us on horseback, were hung. A large fire was built, and we lay 
down, fully dressed, of course. It was extremely foolish of me to be 
afraid, especially after the way we had just been received, but I am 
constituted that way; if I know there is danger ahead I go to meet it 
like a man, perhaps even more boldly and more imprudently than a 
man, but when actually confronted with it I realize that I am a woman, 
I attempt to moralize; but it is too late, and I cannot turn back. 

This time there was, as usual, no opportunity to withdraw. I was in 
my hammock with no protection but my husband, whose gun was in 
the hands of the natives, who were examining it covetously. Such a 
weapon would have been a priceless treasure to the man who carried 
it. Furthermore, my husband set an example that I should have fol- 
lowed, for he slept soundly. I, for my part, made a pretence of sleep- 
ing, but kept my eyes on everything that was going on around me. 
Every movement seemed to have a hostile significance and God alone 
knew the reason for this activity on the part of the islanders, who did 
not sleep all night. 

But the folloMdng morning I found out that the puiposc of this 
universal insomnia was to protect us, and that the entire tribe had re- 
mained awake in our honour. A few moments before the sun rose I fell 
asleep; for the past two hours I had been listening to the charming 
concert of birds that always precedes the approach of dawn in New 
Zealand. My rest was of brief duration; I was aroused by my husband, 
who had slept soundly and had not doubted that I had done the same. 

The chieftain was waiting to initiate us into the mysteries of the cata- 
combs of his tribe. He led us ahead a hundred steps into a glade. There 
he stamped with his foot. We had arrived. Then he removed a stone 
covered with sod which disclosed the entrance to a subterranean pas- 
sage. He invited us to descend. 

“Certainly,” said M. Giovanni, “that is not difficult.” 

“I can manage it,” I cried, and in fact jumped down on to the first 
step of an underground stairway that led far down into the earth. 

M. Giovanni, seeing me rush ahead, followed, shrugging his shoulders. 
As usual I had started off in a determined manner. We descended thirty 
steps and found ourselves in vast catacombs that had been excavated 
fifteen or twenty feet underground. The entire village could bury 
themselves in these rooms. Every village has its subterranean retreat 
like the one we had just visited; in case of invasion, if the tribe is too 
weak to repel the invaders, they disappear. Unless through treason, it 
is impossible fora European to locate the catacombs. Then, should they 
be dimvered, since each catacomb always has three or four exits, while 
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the enemy is groping in the dnrkneii, the village clan emergei from 
cover and shoots the assailants in the dark. 

Once, in 1847, the English decided to surprise a large number of 
natives who had congregated in one oi the most important pas of Te Ika 
a Maui; they surround^ the village and entered, sword in hand. The 
natives were at prayers. The latter, after a short defence, aware that 
they could not resist, escaped through their catacombs. However, 
although nearly locked, the last ones could not close the hole in time 
and the English discovered it. Twoity-five soldiers, led by an officer, 
descended, and never came back. Such catastrophes in general are 
unknown; the English conceal them, and the Maoris have no news- 
papers. 

This time it was my husband who was ill at ease; I, on the contrary, 
found much of interest as we retraced our steps. Ten minutes later we 
were back in the village. A Maori chieftain, a relation of our host was 
awaiting us; he had come to beg me to act as godmother for a child 
whom his wife was expecting at any moment. He lived at the Bay of 
Islands. 

Of course I accepted without any hesitation. First of all, this offered 
an excuse for a new trip, then, not everyone can have a godson or 
daughter in New Zealand, and 1 always enjoy having what no one else 
has. We arranged a day to visit the Bay of Islands. I purchased a few 
curiosities, among them a bellows which could be played like an 
accordion, then we returned to Auckland. I was delighted with my 
bellows which were carved in an exquisite manner. 


Chapter XII 
THE BAY OF ISLANDS 

O UR sojourn at Auckland was rendered extremely monotonous 
by the general preoccupation with war. Thus I awaited with 
considerable impatience the day set for our expedition to the Bay of 
Islands. Finally it arrived. The preceding night I could not sleep for 
joy. I had persuaded M. Giovanni in place of travelling overland, 
which was a journey of several hours, to round Cape Oton, a full day’s 
trip. I had also persuaded him, after considerably greater difficulty, 
to travel in a Maori canoe. For some time I had been extremely eager 
to glide through the water in this kind of arrow. At dawn we took our 
places in our boat. This, like all canoes, was an immense tree trunk 
that had been chiselled out into the shape of an immense fish with a 
hollow back that swam with head and tail out of the water. Six rowers 
formed the fins of this enormous ceUcean. 

They were seated, as was their habit, in single file; painted the same 
colour as the skiff, they seemed to form part of it. T%ro places had been 
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reserved in the centre for my husband and myself Once m the canoe, 
obviously It was imperative to retam the centre of gravity, the h^test 
movement to the nght or left, and the boat would capsize To the 
Maoris, furthermore, all of whom, both men and women are excellent 
swimmers, this is not even an accident 

As far as Cape Oton the wmd was against us, we progressed by the 
laborious use of the oar, keeping within half a mile offshore But after 
Gape Oton had been doubled we had a stiff breeze One of the rowers 
prepared a small mast, then removed his wrap out of which he made a 
sail This left him with a mere lomcloth around his waist, in other 
words, his tapa Thus we gbded along, skimming the waves as rapidly 
as the guUs that flew on all sides 

It was in this same Bay of Islands which, on toward five o’clock in the 
evemng, we entered under full sail, that Captain Marion Du Fresne 
and part of his crew were assassinated and devoured by the natives 
This occurred on 12th June 1772, and the memory of it is still so fresh 
in the land that when a French ship comes into the bay the natives ask 
if It has come to avenge the death of Captain out-out, massacred by their 
ancestors 

At the time we reached the Bay of Islands, the English village was 
completely demolished with the reception of the house of Bishop 
Pompallier He owed this favour to the veneration the natives had for 
him 1 hree tunes the English occupied the village and three times the 
great chieflain £ki £ki descended from the mountains and with his own 
hand tore down the British flag The Bay of Treachery had become the 
Bay of War 

We went into the tent of the father of the child for whom I was to 
act as godmother and who was called Pouka Pouka Madame Pouka 
Pouka had given birth that very mormng to a daughter Since the 
Gathohe church had been destroyed when the village was burned, 
the ceremony took place in the dimng-room of Monseigneur, the 
bishop, which had been converted into a chapel I bestowed on my 
godchild the names of Louise Hennette Elaine, then gave her an Insh 
nurse I had my reasons for doing this, I wished to take the infant to 
France I consulted my husband about it and won his approval, then 
the parents, who offer^ a httle prayer and finally in turn gave their 
consent 

I believed that I was about to have my tiny New Zealander when 
suddenly one mormng the parents arrived in distress saying the child 
had disappeared An investigation was made Relatives firom the in- 
terior had learned that Pouka Pouka intended to give her daughter to 
a godmother out-out who would take her to Europe Reluctant to have 
her commit this enme of high treason against their tribe, they removed 
the child This happened a month after my return to Auc^nd 

I remained only three days at the Bay of Islands At the end of this 
period I went aboard my canoe and sailed toward the small bay which 
we entered without accident the following night 



VOLUME II 

Gbapter I 

SIR GEORGE AGAIN 

T he day after my return I went strolling by myself, as was my 
custom, visiting the tents of my Maori friends, who, every time 
I appe2ued, if only after an absence of three days, wdcomed me 
joyously. Running in front of me and behind me came a procession 
of babies, whose cries of welcome were not wholly disinterested, since 
I seldom left without giving them some small presents; either silver, 
or some little token. Suddenly I saw approaching from a distance two 
gentlemen whom I recognized, one as Mr. Stewart, the other as Sir 
George. I did not believe it would be necessary to change my route 
because of them, and so our trails crossed. As they passed, these gentle- 
men spoke to me and I replied by a slight movement of my head. 
Naturally I was discreet enough not to turn around, but no sooner 
had I taken twenty steps than I heard hasty steps behind me. I con- 
sidered it wise neither to hasten nor slacken my pace, and continued 
on my way. 

Suddenly I felt someone seize my arm and clasp it violently. I turned 
around to see who could be acting in this familiar manner. It proved 
to be Sir George. His eyes were haggard, he was as pale as death, bis 
teeth were chattering. 

*‘Madame,** he said in a petulant and trembling voice, “it seems to 
me that the least you can do is to miswer when anyone speaks to you.” 

“I replied by an inclination of the head. Monsieur; I cannot stop 
in the middle of the road and make you a curtsy.” 

“I say you did not notice me, Madame,” replied Sir George in 
exasperation, “see that this does not occur again, for, if this takes place 
once more it may be I who will kill you, but the fault will be youn.” 

“Ah, Monsieur,” I replied, “how monotonous your conversation is. 
This is the second time you have spoken to me and your subject is 
always the same!” Disengaging my arm from his hand, with a sudden 
movement I turned my b^ on him and resumed my stroll. But I 
could fed that he was remaining just where I had left him and was 
watching me from a distance. He did not take a step toward me. Where 
the road made a bend, I glanced back; the curve in the road hid me 
from Sir George. I was now free from further embarrassment, at least 
for the time being. 

The following day my husband and I had tea with Sir Gem’geGrey, 
now Governor at the Gape. Sir Geoi^e Grey was a charming man, an aris- 
tocrat to his finger tips. Unfortunatdy he had to pose, u the governor of 
Hobart Town poses, as the governor of Sydney poses. Gonsequendy, 
his salon was as tiresome as the other salons I had already virit^. Our 
only pleasure was during the moments we were able to chat with him. 
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Toward ten o’clock Sir George and hii inseparable friend, Mr. 
Stewart, entered. I felt myself bli^ up to my ears. I had said nothing 
to my husband about what had passed that evening, and I trembled, 
expecting Sir George to indulge in some new eccentricity which, if it 
should take place before' my husband, could not fail to have a tragic 
result in view of M. Giovanni’s impetuous nature. However, Sir George 
did not approach me, did not greet me, did not address a word to me. 
In the conversation which soon became general, I joined; he avoided 
making any remarks to which I^might feel called on to reply. I confess 
that I could not understand the conduct of this gentleman. I attributed 
his whims, amorous or choleric, to mental irresponsibility, and even 
to-day I am unable actually to find any other reason for his actions. 

The evening passed in this manner. As I was about to leave, he came 
straight to me; I could feel his presence just as I felt it on the road, I 
did not look in his direction; I waited. 

“Madame,” he said, “will you forgive a poor fool who is powerless 
to control his feelings, and the extremely strange way in which he has 
conducted himself toward you? I am more unhappy than I can say, 
and I am especially unhappy at the thought of having displeased you 
to such an extent that I can never regain your good graces.” Then, 
without waiting for me to reply, he left. Outwardly he had all the air 
of merely speaking to me casually; I alone heard the words he had just 
uttered. 

Immediately after Sir George had left and just as my husband and 
I were about to take leave of the governor. Major Wllmot was an- 
nounced. He was, as I have said, the son of Sir Eardly Wilmot, whose 
death I described some time ago. Like his father he was a true gentle- 
man; we knew him and so I turned, with the smiling face with which a 
sympmthetic friend is welcomed, toward the door through which he 
was entering. He appeared behind the servant who announced him. 
As he entered, a cry went up in Sir George Grey’s salon. Major Wilmot 
was so white that he seemed like a corpse rising from his tomb. 

He had just received a terrific shock. The previous evening during 
a skirmish with the New Zealanders, his best fiiend. Captain William- 
son, had been taken prisoner. Although thoroughly familiar with the 
unspeakable habits of the savages with whom he had to deal. Major 
Wilmot had, throughout the fint day, a certain amount of hope. A 
Maori had been sent to the enemy camp to offer a ransom for the 
prisoner. He had just received his answer. The reply was a piece of 
human flesh that had been removed from the body of his unfortunate 
friend. The cannibals had eaten the balance. The natives of the island, 
by the way, eat only prisoners of war.* 

For some time my sojourn at Auckland had been wearisome. War 
prevented excursions into the interior; and those who fiad friends in 
the army lived in constant fear of receiving gifts of the kind just sent 
to Major Wilmot— which was not a happy prospect. 

The last known instance of this cannibalistic pracdoe occuxred in 184a. 
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So I finally requested M. Giovanni to shorten our scgoum at Auck- 
land. My husband had nothing more to detain him at this place and 
was invariably so kind that he never refused any of my requests. He 
ronsent(!d to our departure and urged me to be^ to make final pre- 
parations. However, he did express a desire to participate before our 
departure in a great f£te that the tribe of Eki Eld was about to give in 
honour of the tribe of Moa Moa. Of course, 1 would enjoy nothing 


Chapter II 
EKI EKI 

E ki eki is the great chieftain who, during the years 1850 and 1851, 
headed the native war against the English. The place where this 
fete was to be held was on the other side of the chain of mountains that 
divided the island throughout its entire length, and promised to be one 
of the most extraordinary celebrations of its kind ever given. Enough 
food had been provided to feed forty thousand persons for three days. 
Supplies for these three days included sweet potatoes, roasted pump- 
kins, rice, maize, roast pig, small dogs, fowl, and various kinds of meat. 
Lach oi these delicacies had to be served separately from a canoe, which 
was thus used as a dish. 

This was the great ftte in which all English officials and Europeans 
in Auckland participated. The natives departed to a man, clothed in 
their finest garments; the village gave up its living, so to speak, as the 
tomb on the day of judgment will give up its de^. The trip was the 
same one I had taken when 1 was to become a godmother. This time, 
however, we did not make the voyage in a pirogue, but in a European 
canoe. A place had been offered us on the government ship that was 
carrying Sir George Grey to the Bay of Islands, but I had declined, 
preferring to go in my canoe and return on the warship. I must confess 
that few sights are more inspiring than the view of the Bay of Islands 
covered with a large part of the population of New Zealand. The 
natives were clothed either in their straw matting and tope cloths, or 
European coats and no breeches; others wore breeches and no coats. 
Some, adorned with blankets and cravats tied around ffieir necks, 
walked as stiffly as members of the House of Lords on ffieir way to 
Parliament; others had as their sole costume a small belt the width of 
four fingers, and a large straw ornament standing upright in the hair. 
Mingling with the crowd were the women with their large wraps 
gaudy colours knotted at the neck and their magnificent 1^ hanging 
thick and glossy over their shoulders. The entire crowd which was 
engaged in drinking, smoking, strolling, making themselves conspicuous, 
blinking their eyes at the Europeans arid, to use a purely French esqires- 
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non, parading in the “Longchamps** manner, presented an unique 

spectacle, the most curious I have evn seen. 

Two English warships arrived under the pretext of participating in 
the f%te, but in reality to watch it, for it was not without some trepida- 
tion that Sir George Grey, the ^vemor, and General Pitt, lieutenant- 
governor, saw this large group of natives congregate. However, orders 
had been issued not to disturb this gathering in any way. On the con- 
trary, from the ships which had all flags flying as if for a national ftte 
and their entire bands out on deck, resounded such airs as “God Save 
the King” and “Rule Britannia.” Furthermore, the two ships were so 
near shore that the natives heard every note of the English music. 

Just when this music had put everyone in high spirits, our canoe 
arrived. I did not lose any time; as soon as 1 stepped ashore 1 glided 
out among a circle of dancers composed of two or three Europeans and 
a dozen natives. I glanced around, looking for my husband, who 
following my example had succeeded in finding a place among a dozen 
beautiful Mhoris, with whom he was performing the primitive dance 
called the “Pont d* Avignon** or **LaU>ur prtnds garde** 

The leading chieftain Eki Eki, the man who caused the English so 
much trouble, was not at the f&te, but was watching it together with 
an old friend and his wife from a lofty mountain. This old friend was 
the great warrior’s one minister; his wife was his solitary aide-de-camp. 

When the battle was about to start, Eki Eki placed his clothes on the 
ground and nude, with no other insignia of command than a plume 
placed in his hair, marched on the English. His wife did not leave him 
and since he fought with two guns, she loaded one while he fired with 
the other. Now all three, great chi^, friend, and wife were there on the 
mountain. 

The governor. Sir George Grey, having learned that Eki Eki was 
present, sent an aide-de-camp up to invite him to come down to the 
bay and honour the fSte with his presence. Eki Eki, however, shook his 
he^; he had no confidence in the invitation and remembered the la^t 
surprise of the English. 

“Tell the governor,” he replied proudly, “that he can come to his 
master if he wishes to speak to me.” 

When M. Giovanni and I had danced until we were weary, we sat 
down; I at the table of Pouka Pouka, the great chief for whose daughter 
I had acted as godmother, wlule M. Giovanni, somewhat more infor- 
mally, rested on the grass wi^ the dancers, who brought him large 
quantities of European food served in the Asiatic manner. From my 
table I could see him among his harem, and each time that our eyes 
met, he made signs indicating that he was finding considerable amuse- 
ment. After dinner I begged Pouka Pouka to present me to his friends, 
the other chieft, which he did immediately, a^pting for my presentap 
tion this formula: “Afa wa/une, ow-out.” 

In other words, “A white woman, yes, yes.” 

And so I had the honour of rubbing noses with two or three of the 
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most celebrated chiefs, which made me regret having imisted cm thig 
presenution. Following our example, several other Europeans dined 
and danced, but I doubt if any of them enjoyed themselves as much as 
we did. 

To enable the party to end as well as it had begun, one of the wa^ 
ships sent us a canoe which the Maoris made every possible effort to 
prevent us from entering. My husband especially, so far as 1 could see, 
ran the risk of being pulled to pieces by the beautiful Kanaka women 
who crowded around him on all sides. 

My preparations to depart did not take long, for I merely had to 
leave some cards in the village. As regards my good Maoris, I fully 
expected to say good>bye to them in person. Perhaps some day they 
might have betrayed me and killed and roasted me as they did Captain 
Marion (Du Fresne), but what I do know is that they made innumer- 
able protestations of affection when they departed. What proved most 
difhcult to carry away was our collection of birds and miscellaneous 
curiosities. Witli my two hats and my three or four dresses, 1 could have 
toured the world. 

We booked passage on the Stevens^ a delightful little brig of i,200 tons, 
that was making a tour of exploration throughout the Society Islands. 
After sending aboard the usual furniture for our cabin, that is, my piano, 
my two Voltaire armchairs, and an excellent carpet, we embarked. 

Toward evening anchor was raised, and for the second and last time 
wc departed from New Zealand. Ihe weather was foul. I did what I 
usually did under such circumstances — I retired. For five days the sea 
remained choppy, and we proceeded under a head wind. On the fifth 
day about two o’clock the wind veered and became oblique; the sea 
soon grew calm and the movement of the brig ceased, to be trouble- 
some. 

There was sexm considerable improvement in my condition, which 
for four days had been deplorable. But the other passengers as well had 
paid their toll to the sea, among the first being M. Giovanni. However, 
about eight o’clock that night, he was so insistent that 1 decided to put 
on a robe and go down to the salon for tea. As I entered the room — I 
was leaning on the arm of M. Giovanni — I felt him clutch my hand. 

*‘What is it?” 1 asked. 

“Look at the end of the table,” he replied. 

I looked and saw Sir George buttering some bread. Sir George, who, 
ill like myself and quite humiliated at having been sick, had just left 
his cabin for the first time. I confess that 1 may possibly have had a 
certain tinge of feminine vanity. Gould I truthfiilly believe, indeed, 
that it was on my account that Sir George had embarked on thb 
Steoens, and that merely to see me he had made a trip among the 
Society Islands? 

You ask, “So you love him, then?” 

I am certain there is not a woman who tvould not have asked this 
question. But is it necessary to love a man to desire to have that man 
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ihower you with certain attentioni and to be humibated if he ceaiet to 
notice you^ 


Chapter III 
TAHITI 

I HAD not seen my travelhng compamons until that ame We carried 
twenty-five or twenty-six passengers in all, some fourteen or fifteen 
men, and eleven women Several were travelling on business Others, hke 
ourselves, were tourists All were Enghsh except my husband and 
myself, he was Itahan and I was the only French citiren on board The 
fact diat I was a Frenchwoman, and especially my French traits, won 
me umversal popularity 

As soon as I had conquered my seasickness, I found myself on the 
following day as much at home aboard the Stevens as I had been on the 
ship that brought me firom Mauritius to Auckland Having had tea, 
the beauty of the mght, as I have observed in the preceding chapter, 
lured us up on deck There Sir George approached us and, after a re- 
spectful salutation, asked me how I felt Apparently he was growing 
more and more loquacious 

I was leamng on the arm of my husband, who assumed the responsi- 
bility of telhng Sir George that until that time I had been quite miser- 
able, but that he hoped, as did I, that my illness would not return 
during the remainder of the voyage Sir George, lOO, had suffered 
considerably, and when I first saw him in the salon buttenng bread, 
he, too, had left his cabin for the first time Aware that I was not takmg 
part in the conversation, he bowed and departed 
From then on, as I have said, I resumed my normal life on shipboard, 
that IS, at SIX o*dock in the mormng, afier having thrown three or four 
buckets of salt water over my body, I donned my httle white dressing- 
gown, always as fresh as if it had just left the hands of the ironer, and, 
with head and arms bare, went up on deck, teaching the sailors to sing 
while they pumped, listemng to their fantastic tales, or invenung some 
myself, and revoluUonizing the cuisine of the cook, who only knew how 
to roast meat and boil fish, by going down into the galley where 1 
mtroduced fhcasseed chicken, salmi of duck, and omelette This started 
considerable gossip among the ladies, who mahciously excused me to 
the men, who did not mahgn me, by saying “What do you expect^ 
She IS French'** 

Yes, fortunately, dear ladies, I am French, which meant that I was 
always singing and never bored, that between music and cooking, 
between reading and strolling on deck, between chatting m the salon 
and chatting m the forecastle, the days, which seemed long and tedious 
for everyone else, passed quickly and pleasantly for me 
Sir George, however, made no further attempt to speak to mej his 
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dumbness had returned. He even made a definite point of not coming 
near me. The dinner hour brought about a new revolution. The ladies, 
pretending to be fatigued by the sea, came to the table in their morning 
costumes. On the contrary, after the first day, I put on my evening 
gown, semi-formal and slightly ddcoUetd, with short sleeves because 
the extreme heat. Another scandal! Was I the mistress of the house to 
set the standards for the other passengers? At the end of eight days, 
however, there was not one sii^le woman who failed to come down to 
dinner not only properly dressed, but even in her most flattering 
costume. 

Observe, gentle reader, that these minor feminine disagreements at 
sea where distractions are so rare, always amuse the masculine onlookers 
to a marked extent, and even Sir George himself, despite his Britannic 
gloom, could not refrain upon two occasions from bursts of laughter. 
The contagion spread even to the captain, who was now obliged to 
wash before dinner. Once when he came to the table in his shirt sleeves 
1 rose, returned to my cabin, and requested that I be served there. The 
captain asked the reason for my disappearance from the table, and I 
sent word that when I wished to dine with men in shirt sleeves, I would 
not bother to come down to the salon, but would remain aft with the 
sailors. Mr. Smith learned his lesson so well that he decided from then 
on to put on his coat before coming to the tables 

One day 1 had an inspiration: namely, to have my piano brought 
from my cabin to the salon. After tea I began to play a quadrille, and 
ten minutes later a general ball was being held aboard the Stevens. And 
so the days passed until one day there resounded the cry of “Land." 
From Auckland to Tahiti not a rock had been seen. At the cry of 
“Land" everyone came up on deck. Off on the horizon appeared the 
peak of Orohena — a blue mass silhouetted against the azure sky. As we 
approached the mass took shape; the lower areas of the mountain came 
into view and the land became a ruddy yellow, like ochre mixed with 
a small amount of bistre. Then great dark streaks were distinguishable 
in the moimtains. These were the openings of valleys. 

Finally, as we neared shore, the v^ure itself seemed to descend the 
slopes and unfold at the foot of the mountain by the edge of the sea. 
Twelve miles out at sea the perfume of oranges, pandanus, and gar- 
denias was wafted over to us. It was the breath of that terrestri^ paradise 
called Tahiti. As objects became more distinguishable, verdant islets 
appeared to detach themselves and stand out from the shore. These 
proved to be capes shaded by coebanut and pandanus trees whose 
gigantic flowers, an exquisite yellow-gold in colour, dropped like an 
artillery bombardment. 

The island, with the exception of some narrow passes, is surrounded 
by reefs over which the sea breaks. A mile or so firom these reeft an 
Indian pilot accosted us. He was naked vnih the exception of hii pastr, 
a piece of vari-coloured doth which the Tahitians knot around their 
belies. 
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Guided by this pilot, the Stevms moved boldly through one of these 
opemngs and, havmg passed the hne of reefi, soon found herself in a sea 
calm as a lake Kanaka skiffs came out to meet us At the end of a tivo 
months’ voyage, everyone was eager to go ashore, especially since this 
land had been Scribed as a ventable Eden, by those who had already 
visited It And so, with unusual alacrity we descended mto the skiffs 
These are built, like those of New Zealand, out of a single tree trunk, 
but are mfimtely more picturesque They are flat at the bow and stem, 
and are handled by a lone man stationed in the rear end, who propels 
the canoe by a paddle 

We ahghted on ^e beach Approximately four paces from the land- 
ing place hes Papeete The village of Papeete consists of a circular 
group, not of houses, but primarily of huts What few houses have been 
erected have been built by Frenchmen These huts, the habitations of 
the Tahitians, which are much like bird cages, are of ironwood, they 
are long, low, rounded on the two ends, and covered by pandanus 
leaves arranged like tiles 1 hey resemble immense trellises similar to 
those used on the walls of our gardens to coax the native vines and 
convolvulus to climb 

The inner roof is formed of exposed raflers weakly supported by two 
stakes placed at the point where at each extremity the roof begins to 
slant In the houses of the wealthy these rafters are covered with mats 
done in red and black designs In addition to their decorative features, 
they have the advantage of preserving the rafters from a kmd of insect 
that infects them 

In appearance Papeete is both unsophisticated and charming, a land 
of white huts, bursting with song and laughter, shaded by gardens filled 
with cocoanut, guava, orange, atron, and pandanus trees 

The stranger entenng the village finds shade, friut, and perfume, m 
addition to pleasure, that invisible flower whose fragrance, furthermore, 
IS invariably inhaled throughout the island And what of the tree on 
which blooms the scented flower, that is, the Tahitian woman? 

Woman in Tahiti is wholly absorbed with love Her role is preor^ 
darned, she has been created beautiful and she loves, that is her mission 
on earth However, her type should be desenbed, for it is essential first 
of all to become accustomed to her, before her charm is finally disclosed 

The Tahitian woman— one is typical of all — ^is small, round, copper^ 
coloured, and admirably proportioned, she blushes readily and obvi- 
ously, a natural tint that shows through the copper of her skin, when 
pleaa^ Her hair is long, abundant, and somewhat coarse, some women, 
although these are in the mmonty, have chestnut hair with yellow ends 
Her lashes are long and black, wi^ eyebrows arched, eyes well spaced, 
and nostrils, like Indian nostnls, wide and keen to scent dsuiger, pleas- 
ure, and love The cheek bones of the native women project, nose 
IB somewhat flattened, the hps are defined by a kind ofhne The teeth 
axe white as pearls, the hands small and charming, but the feet which 
are mvanably bare, are dightly turned m and deformed from walking 
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The costume of all Tahitian women consists of a kind of doth made 
up of four squares (daced end to end; it is wrapped around the hips, 
and covered by a long straight garment hung from the neck. Behind 
the lobes of the ears, where the Maoris and New Zealanders usually 
carry pipes and toba^, Tahitian women carry flowers, various kinds 
of v\dd hibiscus, gardenias, and a small green plant t^t they bring 
down from the mountains. As if aware that they themsdves are merdy 
living flowers, their deepest sympathy is for their sisters, the inanimate 
flowers; their coiSures like those of the andent woodland nymphs are 
crowned by the same flowers they wear over their ears, that is, assorted 
hibiscus and gardenias. They are bom on flowers aniLbrought up in the 
midst of flowers. 

One day, however, they made the mistake of abandoning this charm- 
ing coiffure, as the result of a speculation made by a man whose name 
has since had an unpleasant amount of notoriety in France. The mis- 
sionary Pritchard had had — ^where I do not know — an opportunity to 
purchase what is called in commerdal phraseology a line of hats, 
which were hideous imitations of the type known as Mary Stuart. 
Whoever created such monstrosities, He done knows. Then Pritchard 
preached a long sermon on the indecency of women coming to listen 
to prayers with flowers in their hair and ears, and he announced that 
henceforth God would look with favour only on those who wore his 
hats. 

The shipment was placed on sale and immediately purchased. So 
long as the hats lasted, the Tahitian women were grotesque. For- 
tunately, they aroused so much comment, and the women agreed so 
universally among themselves that such a head-dress was, if not hideous, 
at least ridiculous, that the style went out of vogue, and, at the risk of 
appearing unseemly in the eyes of the Lord or of not be^ recognized 
at all, they relumed to their native coifiure. 

But the memory of this head-dress has remained even to our day and 
will continue to remain for some time to come; out of it an era emerged 
like the Mohammedan hegira. That era extended from 1840 to 18^ 
and is called the Age of the Pritchard Hat. The famous missionary 
made two or three thousand dollars by this pious change introduced 
into Tahitian modes; he asked nothing more. 


Ghaptbr IV 

THE DAY OF A TAHITIAN WOMAN 

T he Tahitian woman rises with the sun, that is, at six o’clock in 
the morning. In Tahiti the day has just twelve hours. The sun rises 
at six o'clock in the morning 9 nd sets at six o’clock in the evening. At 
these two times of the day it is possible to set a watch without fear of 
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inaccuracy In fact, a watch u unnecesiary, God having given everyone 
the large timepiece called the sun So at six o’clock m the mormng the 
Tahitian woman rues with the sun Upon awakemng, she runs to the 
nver, wrapped m the garment in which she slept Having reached the 
«dge of the stream where there u rarely more than a foot and a half 
or two feet of water, she removes her wrap and crouches on her heels, 
she then unfastezu her hair, letting it fall like a veil, and through every 
pore of her skm finds a voluptuous dehght in the invigorating freshness 
of the water As all the women have this same habit, they congregate 
m the nver between sue and eight o’clock m the mormng Thu nver u 
their club where they chat, or rather gossip — the only word that can 
describe their mcessant chatter They might be termed a fiock of fresh 
water birds who warble m emulation of one another 

At eight o’clock the aquatic stance terminates, each woman has 
exhaiuted what she had to say, and u refreshed for a few hours, her 
appetite has returned, and she goes back to her house The Tahitian 
woman in her food instmcts u a true child of nature, hke the Arab she 
eats heartily if there u much to eat, htde if there is litde Her breakfast, 
frugal or abundant, u suspended near her hut from the branch of a 
tree m a basket Usually the basket contains figs, a shce of breadfnut, 
and a piece of fish cooked m ashes, like the suckhng pigs of the New 
Zealander, and wrapped in the leaves in which it wasgiilled She begins 
with the fish, which she dips m a bowl of salt water and then drams 
before eatmg, just as we handle green walnuts rinally she mbbles the 
fish, after the fish she has dessert, accompanying it with two or three 
glai^ of excellent water brought from <t neighbounng spring In thu 
manner she breakfasts When she has finished — the act of eating usually 
takes place inside her hut — she takes her mat, the small pillow on which 
she rests her head, and her Bible 

Then, carrymg thu load, she goes out, selects some tree— guava, 
cocoanut, pandanus, or orange — ^places her mat in the shade, lays her 
cushion at the tip of the mat, hes down on the mat, rests her elb^ on 
the pillow, her head on her hand, with the other hand holding the 
Bible, and reads Either from lack of mterest in a tale that u always the 
same, or fiom drowsmess, gradually her head droops on its support, 
the Bible falls fiom her hand, her head seeks the pillow m antiapation 
of what might occur, the eyes close, and the reader falls asleep Thus 
she rests for two or three hours, moving but shghdy fiom the positaon 
taken for sleepmg, or assumed when sleeping 

At noon or one o’clock she awakes Still drowsy she runs agam to the 
nver Thu time she wears her dressing-gown and her pastr, as m the 
morning she qmckly drops all her garments and kneels ainbng her 
companions Then the chatter begins agam, but less rapidly than m the 
morning, it u wann and everyone u bred, even of talking After one 
or two ^urs of bathing, she returns to her hut, but since the road bums 
the soles of her feet, she now walks on the grass and flowers which adorn 
both sides of the road Returning home atout two o’clock, she arranges 
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her costume, braids her hair, places fresh flowers behind her ears, and 
goes out to pay visits in the i^age. 

To whom? To the officers I The officers stroll, or smoke at their windows. 

The Tahitian woman is fond of little drinks, cigars, and pieces of 
sugar. If she desires a little drink, she stops near the officer from whom 
she expects this gift, gives him her brightest smile and says: “Afa tiamou 
little brandy for me. 

If a piece of sugar, the smile remains the same; the phrase alone 
varies. *‘Ma tiota iti ** — says the collector. This means: a Htde piece of 
sugar for me. * 

If she has an urge to smoke a cigar, the same smile, but a slight change 
in the formula. **Ma aaa ava iti,** she says — a little smoke for me. 

The officer gives her his cigar, the woman takes two rapid puffs which 
she soon exhales, then a third, which she makes as long as possible. 

Thereupon, she coquettishly salutes the officer, returns him his dgar, 
and departs, her head turned back, making rings with the smoke which 
she throws vertically in‘the air. All this is accompanied by little flirta- 
tions full of grace. She then returns home by the longest route; it is four 
o’clock, the officers are about to dine at Marius's or Bremont's. 

She has procured a supply of flowers in the officers’ garden; she has 
two hours before her; it is now time for her, too, to dine and arrange 
her crown. The crown arranged, she dons her finest robe, a silk rol^ 
if she has one, then listens to see whether she can hear music in the 
government garden. At the fint sound of the brass instruments, the 
Tahitian woman leaves her hut and walks toward the garden. She 
meets a friend and takes her by the little finger; thus they arrive, two 
by two, holding themselves like recruits on parade. Having entered the 
government garden, they squat on their beds, retaining with admirable 
equilibrium their balance during long hours. 

Their numbers are soon so great, and they are crowded so closely 
together, that a pin thrown in the air would not find room to alight 
on the ground, and a variegated carpet appears to extend completely 
over the government court. At first immobile, and apparendy inters 
csted only in listening to the music, they finally end by gradually 
moving heads, arms, then the whole body in unison. All this time, at 
least ostensibly, they do not appear to dance, but retire into remote 
comers where they can be seen keeping time while the carpet moves 
at the comers like a wave. 

The ofiicers promenade in the small openings that the Tahidans 
save for this purpose much as gallants strolling through the Tuileries, 
the Champs Elys^es, or Grand Boulevard pass between the intersdees 
of chairs. They speak a few words Tahitian to their acquaintances; 
needless to say the Frenchman speaks Tahitian as he speaks all other 
langui^;es, that is, badly. And fortunately, it should be added, the 
Taffitians do not speak French. They know only two phrases in our 
language, which they speak with a charming accent, suitable for a 
language entirely of vok^. 
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Here m the fint phrase “FararUt aUi Uni, tl i tatra '* 

But 18 this Fren^^ 

Certainly, only it is Tahitian French This actually means French- 
men, come to dinner, it is four o*clock 
Here is the second **Tanttnet fanata kUouf** 

Do you imderstand? No 
"Sentinel, be on your guard'" 

Because of the fact that when we were at war with the natives the 
sentinds, according to their custom, called from time to time to one 
another "Sentinel, be on your guard'” 

Remembering this nocturnal cry that attracted them, they repeat it 
without knowing what it means About seven o’clock the music ceases 
Then the Tahitians return to the shore As they had rested for an hour, 
they now promenade in groups, the connoisseurs finding in the move- 
ment of their hips a rest from the governmental music 
They stop before verandas where officers are smoking and sipping 
their coffee Then the ma ruanou (ft, the ma ttota tfi, and the ma aoa ava iti 
begin on^ more Each one has her small glass, eats her piece of sugar, 
smokes three puffs from her tiny agar Then, this triple gourmandizmg 
satisfied, they remain and crouch as usual on their heels, attemplmg 
to play on their emmendy French instruments variations of the music 
they have just heard In this way a blissful hour is spent It is the intoxi- 
cating moment of the day The trade winds cease, the land breeze rises, 
bringmg the aromatic p^ume of the mountains, the sea is calm, the 
sun sets behmd the island of Moorea, filhng the west with fire, against 
which stands out in silhouette the blue mass of the mountains Finally, 
taps, played by the bands on the ships at anchor, is heard from afar 
m the harbour T he final signal of retreat will be a cannon shot But an 
instant before this cannon shot resounds, the entire group of Tahitian 
women, like a flock of van-coloured birds with flappmg wings, dis- 
appears 

The canon shot is the warmng that they must keep off the streets 
The day of the Tahitian woman is now over and mght begins The 
majonty of these charming doves enter a foragn dovecote Everywhere 
the officers hold soirees They play cards and a Tahitian game that 
resembles beggar-my-naghbour The French, invariably gallant, have 
earned pohteness to the extreme They have learned this game as they 
have learned the language, at the same tune and by the same method 
The soldiers who do not play, chat together, and with those who do 
not care to play longer, talk of fiiends who are absent on expeditions 
in the island, or who have left permanendy to return to the sterile 
land, as they call our France, la belle France 
The conversation runs as follows Do you recall such and such a man, 
the first day we saw him on the nver^ Avnf What would he say if he 
were here! He spoke Tahitian so well' Avn We shall never see him agam! 
He IS dead, aooi' He u mamed, oooi, aom) Then they weep, repeating 
axm, 0001, until the hour to depart arrives, when they take their leave. 
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Some, perhaps, do not depart If they remain, they do not pass their 
mne in i^eness^ There is no infiingement of the regiiladons if they do 
not leave until day dawns If anyone leaves, the officer must escort his 
departing guest or one who is entenng, in order to protect the beautiful 
belated Tahitians from the sentmels 
At BIX o’clock in the mormng, another day like the previous one 
commences, the next day is the same, and thus the hours pass indefi- 
nitely between bathing, flowers, music, gambling, love 


Chapter V 
TAHITIAN MORALS 

H OW weekdays are passed has just been described, hfe on Sundays 
which brings a change in daily habits will now be discussed On 
the Sabbath the Tahitian sleeps all day and refrains from eating warm 
food This, in conformity with the English custom, is a day of rest The 
Fnglish have a law against making fires on Sunday for anything but 
tea And since the Tahitians have never been able to accustom them- 
selves to tea, everything is cooked a day m advance and eaten cold All 
manual labour, including cooking, falls on the men, the sole task per- 
formed by women consists in making their own robes 
Unfortunately, they cannot dispense with the work of bnnging their 
children into the world, otherwise they would force this labour on their 
husbands As soon as the infant is bom, however, it is left to its own 
resources on the grass When an infant or child weeps in Tahiti, it is 
certam to be a European I never heard a native child sob or cry As 
soon as It IS able to crawl, it is placed on the shore of the sea in a small 
hole in the sand made in such a \^y that the water comes up to its 
waist The infant, who is warm, seels coolness, gradually approaches 
the water, and one fine day ends by swimming like a duck 
In Tahiti the child learns to swim as he learns to walk, alone, without 
an instructor and without leading stnngs just as, six or eight years later, 
he makes love Merely to watch Tahitians swim in these hmpid blue 
waters, waters that are so calm that it is possible to see, thirty or forty 
feet under the water, the marvellous submanne growth that has gradu- 
ally built up reefi of coral surrounding the island, is a dehght Imagine 
sponges of madrepore, where each hole is a dark and gapmg abyss m 
which fishes of all lun^ and colours — blue, yellow, red, and gold — are 
seen to swarm Then, amid all this, without a thought of ^ abyss, 
rocks or sharks that pass firom time to time with the rapidity of arrows 
in the pursmt of other fishes, tlm Tahitian woman plunges without 
other covering than her long hair mto the water that seems with its 
clarity rather like dense air, she swims ahead, comes back, roDs over, 
completely at home in the sea Occasionally she comes up to thesurftce 
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to breathe, pitting her speed against the fishes that glisten like humid 

lights 

This constant contact with the water is what makes them so seductive 
to Europeans, and despite the abominable native or exotic pomades 
they use, they never have any trace of an unpleasant odour They 
embody the fable of the nymphs of Amphitnte following in the wake 
of their queen Possibly those sirens might excel the Tahitians in singing, 
but they could scarcely surpass them in swimming In the art of love 
the Tahitian women have outdistanced all goddesses 
BougainviUe was the third traveller to visit Tahiti, the first was 
Qpiros, the second Wallis Bougainville named the land Nouvelle 
Gyth^, a name that seemed to have brought in its wake misfortune 
Ever since the natives of Tahiti welcomed Europeans, the population 
haa diminished by three fourths 

I saw a young Tahitian girl, scarcely fifteen years old, die Her name 
was Maiotei, and she faced death with a resignation bordenng on 
indifference I entered her hut one morning With me was a Tahitian 
interpreter 

“Well, Maiotei,” I said, “are you better^” 

She smiled “Yes,” she rephed, “by evening, I shaU be dead ” 

In fact by evenmg she had ceased to live The foUowing day I re 
turned She was stretched out fuUy dressed on the mat and covered 
with flowers, relatives wearing tapas on their heads surrounded her 
Every native man or woman who passed came and placed an armful 
of flowers on the child, then he or she knelt, covered the head with the 
gave a few sobs, and, sympathy ha> ing been extended, departed 
The following day the parents of Maiotei earned her outside of Papeete 
I mquired where the father and mother intended to inter their daugh- 
ter No one but they themselves know, was the reply I received to this 
question 

TahiUans, as a matter of fact, hide their dead, carrying them to 
remote and inaccessible places, and only relatives can ever find the 
tomb of the one they love But tragedy is soon forgotten at Tahiu, life 
IS easy, the air pure, the flowers abundant and perfumed Why should 
the hving brood over the memory of the dead^ The mother thinks 
occasionally of her daughter, she rememben her when no one else 
misses her For a mother always remembers her child 
The women are not jealous of their foreign lovers and cannot under^ 
stand why the latter have such strong feelings in the matter It is all 
so simple' The Tahitian who observes any irregular conduct on the 
part of his daughter, wife, or sister, would not think of being jealous A 
young French painter, who had been in Tahiti for five years who was 

still hving with a young Tahitian woman, told me that he had endless 
difiSculty preventing her firom telling him about her many infidehties 
In 1845, word came from France that threatened to ovmhrow these 
customs The government propped, if irregularities continued on such 
a scale, to force every woman whoM conduct was a public scandal to 
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wear a yellow robe. A period of fifteen days, that is, two Sundays, was 
allowed to elapse so that every woman might enter the path of virtue. 
After the expiration of this period, then watch for the yellow robesi 
The Tahitian women made a secret agreement and the following Sun- 
day left their homes all wearing yellow robes. Every shade was repre- 
sented, from jonquil yellow to a pale straw colour. Being wise women, 
they had taken the matter into their own hands. 

These irregularities do not prevent marriages — ^marriages between 
the natives, marriages between natives and foreigners. And nothing is 
simpler than a Tahitian marriage. They meet, please one another, love, 
announce the fact, and decide to live together. The woman now brings 
her chest into the bouse of her fianc6; the fianc6 adds some small gifts 
to the property of his mate, and they are married. After marriage, ^ey 
deceive one another, find it out, and forgive, but finally grow too in- 
different to forgive. That day they disagree. The woman removes her 
chest and takes it elsewhere. The divorce is announced. 

Frequently, this is accomplished in a more spectacular manner. 
During my visit to Tahiti, a young woman named Marietta listened to 
the solicitations of an Englishman and, contrary to all customs of the 
islanders, agreed to follow him to Europe. That same evening from 
afar, a woman was seen swimming toward the port. It was Marietta. 
Her Englishman, soon repenting that he had tsJcen her, and aware of 
the disagreements this fantastic situation might cause, had decided 
that the course of wisdom was to throw her into the sea. Fortunately 
the ship was only fifteen miles away from Tahiti. Marietta swam home. 


Chapter VI 
THE INTERIOR 

W E stopped at the Hdtel de France, run by Victor. Had Cook 
and ^ugainville, when they landed for the first tii^e on the 
shore of Papeete, been able to foresee that some day there would be a 
Hdtel de France, run by a Frenchman named Victor, they would, 
indeed, have been astonished. Our accommodations consisted of a large 
sitting-room with a sleeping chamber adjoining. But once ashore, it is 
not my custom to lounge in the comfortable rooms of a hotel. The day 
after my arrival, I saw everything there was to see in Papeete, so the 
next day I began my excursions. There was no way to travel except on 
foot. For several kilometres the route was over magnificent roads, 
naturally macadsunized, which seemed made for easy travelling. They 
terminated, however, in native trails that disappeared in the mountains, 
where the traveller would have been obliged to alight, not only from 
a carriage, provided he had a carriage, but firom a mount, provided a 
donkey was procurable. 
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Thae prdixmnary excursions aroused a keen desire to undertake a 
tnp of some length First I hoped to climb to the summit of Orohena 
but was told that only one person, an 'Englishman, had reached it 
Englishmen, as we all know, climb where no one elu can Some day 
we shall probably read an account of the journey of an Englishman 
who succeeded in reaching the moon' 

I was extremely eager to accomplish as much as the Englishman, but 
either because my husband had passed the word around, or because 
there was actually some danger of losing my life, 1 could not find a 
guide I was forced to content myself with crossing the island and 
visiting the lake which is in the centre of the mountains After con- 
siderable urging, I persuaded M Giovamu to accompany me M 
Giovanm could never understand, when he was stretched out on a 
comfortable divan with an excellent Havana cigar in his mouth and a 
cup of tea or coffee nearby, why anyone could think of leaving such 
comforts to go out and expose himself to the heat or cold and sleep on 
a mat in the mountains Notwithstanding, since M Giovanm was 
mvanably accommodating, he always ended by acceding to my desires, 
even if these desires were whoUy distasteful to him 

And so one fine mormng we left Papeete with a native gmde to cross 
the entire length of Tahiti Tahiti has less than a score of miles of actual 
road, and because of the difficulties encountered the journey required 
seven or eight days 

No more Voltaire armchairs and comfortable soft carpets' A mat, 
and two or three changes of clothing each, comprised our entire lug- 
gage M Giovanni took his double-barrelled gun, his inseparable and 
faithful compamon on all journeys The first stages of the tnp were like 
walking in a garden, and what a garden' Gracious Lord, adimt me into 
such a paradise and I will ask nolhmg more for etermty' 

The roads, or rather great paths, that appeared to be gravelled with 
fine sand, were ten feet broad and roofed with verdure so thick that the 
sun*s rays failed to penetrate For a ceding there were bananas, cocoa- 
nuts g^vas, papayas, and the ironwood tree with its red wood and 
feathery branches that seemed like a huge asparagus plant run to seed, 
with, here and there, orange, lemon, and pandanus flowers — a tnp 
through a fairyland that shoidd nghtfuUy be called the isle of per- 
fumes This is ^aractenstic of the land not far from the sea coast, but 
upon entenng the valley and rcachmg virgin vegetation, the difference 
IS stnkmg Here were found bindweeds as in Amenca, bamboos as m 
India, and the mappa which bears a frmt simdar to our chestnut, but 
tougher The road soon terminated in *i footpath, and the path m a 
shear ascent 

We now entered a dense labyrmth of branches mterlaced with the 
trunks of overturned trees through which we penetrated only with 
difficulty When we thought we wpre walking on the ground, we dis- 
covered that we were on top of a mass of undergrowth from which we 
feared to descend And when we thought we were walking on a sohd 
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tree, mistaking the parasitical plants that enveloped it for leaves, the 
weight of our bodies would cause this old stump, weathered by the 
elements and rotted by dampness, to crash, crumble, and fall, carrying 
us with it. Yet all this happened without personal injury; in Tahiti the 
abysses appear to be padded. 

At one time these valleys were inhabited, and traces of the habita- 
tions are still found, but now they are all deserted. Fevers— for thus 
Tahitians designate the scourge that decimates them — have carried 
off three-fourths of the population. An old man told me that they were 
introduced by a black bird, that he had seen this bird, and that when 
the harbinger of death vanished from the island, it left in its wake a long 
trail of fire. This old man was nearly one hundred years old; he recalled 
having seen Cook, whom he call^ tou-tou. 

Conversation between us and our guide languished; we succeeded 
in exchanging only a few words because of the limitations of our voca- 
bulary. We knew enough to make our questions clear to him and he 
also understood us perfectly; but we failed completely to understand 
what he replied. 

Evenings, when we were worn out, we searched for a piece of ground 
that suited us; we then indicated by signs or by our meagre vocabulary: 
“We wish to remain here.” 

The native understood us, made a sign of acquiescence, and disap- 
peared. At the end of five minutes he returned with an armful of 
banana leaves and a bundle of bamboo. In three-quarters of an hour, 
our hut was built. He attempted to make a fire. Phosphorescent brick, 
safety matches, and even flint are wholly unknown, or rather com- 
pletely ignored by the natives. Fires are started in the following maimer. 
I had often heard of the method of making them by rubbing two sticks 
of wood together, but I had never seen the least spark produced by 
this procedure. So I watched this operation with the greatest attention. 

Our guide took two bits of ibiseus. One was flat as a razor strap; the 
other was pointed like a stake ready to be placed in the ground. With 
the aid of the pointed stick he made a groove in the flat piece and, 
rubbing always in the same place, pressed down on it. First, at the tip 
of the groove, appeared a reddish spark. Next the red gradu^y became 
black. Then it smoked, and in the centre of the groove glowed a small 
red flame. This was the fire. 

The spark was then enclosed, ready to ignite and still feeble as the 
day it was bom, in a bundle of dry moss. The guide now waved his arms 
like a windmill, constantly accelerating the movement. For a time the 
bundle smouldered, finally bursting into flames. The moss* was placed 
on a faggot prepar^ in advan^. Our fire was prepared! To procure 
food was an equally simple matter. The native disappeared again, 
returning with fruit from the brradfruit tree, a wild banana, an ed — 
caught where or how 1 do not know— and some fresh-water prawns as 
long as smelts. * 

Meanwhile, we prepared a New Zealand oven in the ground and at 
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the end of an hour our dinner, cooked in banana leaves in place of a pot, 
was served to us on these same leaves instead of porcelain plates. Occa- 
sionally, my husband brought down a wild hen which he had us roast. 

When evening arrived, the native disappeared again and returned 
with an armful of fragrant leaves which he placed on the ground. This 
was our couch for the night. The thixtl day, after an interminable series 
of ascents and descents, and after an especially hard climb we found 
ourselves at the summit of sheer, cliff-like rocks that dominated the 
lake. The water below shone like a sapphire at the bottom of a gigantic 
well. The ascent had been difficult; at first glance, the descent seemed 
impossible. The vertical walls, that appeared to be of volcanic forma- 
tion, offered by way of support to our hands and feet projections only 
two or three inches wide. The situation was extremely perilous. 

The native was preparing to guide us over this dangerous route when 
we made him understand that such a route was impracticable; we had 
difficulty in impressing on him the fact that one man could not neces- 
sarily go where another man had gone. Finally we insisted, and he took 
the trouble thoroughly to inspect the cliffs. After considerable search 
a path was discovered; this path was a foot and sometimes a foot and a 
half wide. Compared with the trail he had recommended this seemed 
ajregal route. 

After an hour's work, during which hands were required as much as 
feet, we found ourselves, not on the edge of the lake, but near a wide 
beach. At this point the shore was fairly extensive; it was covered with 
sugar cane, sinaller than that grown in the Antilles, and also sweeter, 
far more tender, and more delicious. We laid in a supply for the rest 
of the journey. The cane afforded us considerable amusement; when 
broken and sucked like barley sugar it makes a delicious sweet. 

But our troubles were not yet over. We had hoped to cross the lake 
but, as can be readily understood, there were no means of transportar 
tion. The guide left us An instant later, not far behind, we heanl the 
sound of a heavy body falling. We tum^ around. It proved to be the 
trunk of a banana tree that had crashed not fifty feet away. Then came 
a second thud, then a third, followed by fifteen or twenty more loud 
noises. We now realized that this must be our raft that was (fescending, 
by leaps and bounds, over the diff. We were not mistaken. With the 
aid of some sharp sticks the Kanaka, in less than two hours, had con- 
structed our raft, twdve feet long by eight wide. 

The centre of this raft was provided with a kind of buttress on which 
we sat astride; the native placed himself at the end, began to paddle, 
and we left the shore. An hour later we reached the opposite bank in 
safety. From the far shore we caught a glimpse of the sea through the 
trees. The same day we attempt to cross the island in its entire 
length. We then took a canoe and returned by water, doubling the 
southeast point of Tahiti, which was another voyage of three days' 
duration. Every night we drew the canoe up on the shore and slept 
at some village. Before disembarking at Papeete, we made a diort visit 
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aboard the French warship Inasmuch as we were fellow countrymen, 
the French officers would not allow us to leave until refreshments had 
been served Then the captain offered to present us to Queen Pomar6 

Qpeen Pomar6, well known among us by virtue o( the choreographic 
fame of her namesake, who was the illustnous friend of Mogador, the 
popular partner of M Bndidi, is the third heiress of that name 
Pomar^ I, who was bom in 1762 and died in 1803 (1805), was called 
by her uncle to the succession of the Tahitian throne, which the latter 
had usurped Having waged a long war againsi thr insurgents, he finally 
subjected them with the aid of English arms In 1 797, he received the 
English missionaries on his island His first name was Otou, he was 
sumamed Pomar^, in other words, he who coughs in the mght, for it 
seems that the illustnous founder of the dynasty of Pomar6 was afflicted 
with an obstinate case of catarrh 

His son, Pomar^ II, who was bom about 1780 and died in 1821, 
followed in the paternal footsteps, gained English support, reigned 
during an age of civil disorders, was forced to leave the island, was 
converted to Christianity in 1817, and, in 1819, baptized That same 
year he gave a kmd of charter to his people It u his daughter who now 
reigns She has changed her name, or rather her surname, three or 
lour times Once, dunng an inundation, she was on the point of perish- 
ing like Moses, when the man who was carrying her cradle, afraid to 
btave the waters with her, hung her from the limb of a tree From this 
episode she derived the name of Vairaa Tou, meamng suspended fiom 
the branch of a tree, the tree fiom which she was hung having been an 
ironwood tree 

And when, following her exile in 1842, she returned in 1847 and was 
observed shedding tears over the condiUon m which she found her 
kingdom, this people, among whom names are vital and whose language 
IS nch in imagery, called her Am Tahi Moi, m other words, the Qpeen 
who weeps over Evil 

For a time there was grave danger that the Pomar6 line would be- 
come extinct and everywhere the remark was made openly that if the 
Queen did not provide an heir or an heiress for the throne, it was not 
her fault, but tl^t of her husband, Tapoa The Queen, who was also 
convinced of this, bowed to the wishes of her subjects, repudiated 
Tapoa and married Amsfaio, the King who Ordains T^ King who 
Ordains has revealed himself worthy of the important mission entrusted 
to him, m five years the dynastic line was strengthened by five pnnees 
and princesses Unfortunately, the age of the Queen now prevents the 
Ime from being fiirther extended 

Queen Poni^ is prepanng at the present tune to make a tnp to 
France, the latest news received from Tahiu reports that she will 
honour the next Exposition with her presence 



Chapter VII 


THE REAPPEARANCE OF SIR GEORGE 

O UR Vint to the Queen was arranged for the following day The 
august pnncess to whom we were about to pay homage had re- 
turned to her native land only a few months before Having solicited, 
m 1842, the protection of I ranee, one fine morning she took refuge 
on an English boat At length, finding the European attitude tyrannical, 
she returned to her kingdom, to the profound joy of the Talutians In 
honour of her return elaborate celebrations took place, a throne was 
erected on her veranda, and every district in the island sent a delega- 
tion to congratulate her and offer presents These gifts consisted of 
fruits, materials, and silver The King, Louis Philippe, sent as his con- 
tnbution his usual present — some requisite Sevres vases I saw them 
lying broken in a comer of the royal palace, the children were plaj ing 
quoits with the pieces Queen Pomani, unaware of their value, had 
^en no more care of these vases than if they had been ordinary 
jugs 

Seated in her armchair, she received the delegations, while French 
music played the national air of the country, for lahiti, too, has its 
national air, “Transform me, Brahma'” Queen Pomare, observing that 
the English had their “God Save the King,” and the French their 
“Marseillaise,” desired, like a true queen, lo have her own national air, 
so had selected from the “Lampc Merveillcuse” the air in which these 
words occur “Transform me, Brahma' ’ 

This refrain was adequate for her purpose and as it has no pohtical 
significance it is probable that, if revolutions come, it will continue to 
remain the Tahidan national air 

The Qpeen, on this solemn occasion, was clothed m an abbreviated 
robe of Kanaka yellow Her orator sto^ nearby, for m their pnmitive 
na!vet6, the kings of Tahiti do not personally deliver the speeches pre- 
pared for them, they have an eloquent orator who discourses m them 
behalf Around the ^cen stood her maids of honour Preceded by men 
and women dancing, each deputation approached the Qpeen, then 
came the women bearing gifrs They wore a kind of poncho made from 
the bark of the breadfruit tree that was pamted yellow and purple with 
cusamma and muojmce They were hte^y covered svith flowers — the 
festive attire of tlie Tahitians First they cost flowers at the feet of their 
Qpeen, next their ponchos, then they f<^ on their knees, weepmg with 
bowed heads, and placing silver m the creases of her robe 
In the meantime, the orator spoke The men followed, cairying 
fruits, pigs, chicken, m fact every kind of product of the island In the 
evening there were fttes and dances, while everyone grew intoxicated 
from drinking orange brandy This, then, was the beloved Qpeen by 
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whom we were about to be recaved, being taken to her home by 
officers of the French fleet 

We arrived The Qpeen bved in a charming one-story house entirely 
surrounded by gardens, with mats on the floor and walls frescoed and 
painted to resemble marble She was waiting for us m her salon, with 
ten or twelve maids of honour, a kmd of flying squadron m the manner 
of that of Catherine de Media, who had been selected from among the 
most noble and the most beautiful Tahitians of the island I beheve, 
however, that in Tahiti nobihty is still synonymous with beauty Beauty 
in these daughters of nature consists, as among our own handsome 
women, in a graceful and slender carnage, slim hips, long black hair 
and large, well-formed eyes, shaped like almonds The eyes of these 
beautiful women of honour, either by natural endowment or deliberate 
indention, are unbelievably gentle llie nose is less flat than that usually 
found in the majority of the Kanaka race 
The Queen, aware that I was a white woman and, furthermore, a 
Frenchwoman, rose, came toward me, and spoke to me mtimately 
You are a Frenchwoman^” she asked 
Yes, Your Majesty *’ 
from Pans^ 

No, from a suburb, I was bom at a small village called Auteml ” 
Where have you come from**” 

From New Zealand ” 

Then you have seen the Maoris^’ 

I hved among them, they were my friends * 

Ah' They are a fine race, a race of warriors' Did you know Eki 
Eki?” 

I have dined at his table ” 

A great man, a great chief, a great wamor Eki Eki, the Napoleon 
of New Zealand'” Then she asked me many details about the war, 
listemng to me eagerly and reveahng her sympathy for New Zealand 
Soon she ordered refi^hments These refi:eshments consisted of pine- 
apple juice, muted with Madeira and sweetened water Then, express- 
ing her great fnendship for the French, she invited me to come agam 
Two or three days later I returned She invited me to stay and dme 
with her, so I accepted Dinner was served m the French manner 
While we were dining, a French ship was announced She proved to be 
a whaler But while commg to fish for whales in the Pacific Ocean, she 
had had the idea of taking on a load of women’s hats Of course, ^ese 
were hats that the shops of Nantes, Brest, Rochefort and Lonent had 
been unable to sell for the past three years On a preceding voyage, her 
owner had heard rumours of the successful sales the good 1 ^ Pritchard 
made m hats, k la Mary Stuart, and the idea had occurred to him to do 
likewise But hats, as far as he was concerned, were of the type of btbu 
Having first paid homage and presented the Queen with thm or four 
of his most beautiful Imts, he next aaked permission to {dace what 
remained on sale 
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The Queen acceded to hu request, she not only granted it, but even 
announced that she would take pleasure m seeing the ladies of the 
island adopt this type of head-dress Then, turning to me, she was kind 
enough to say that, although I had said nothing, yet it was because 
of my beautiful eyes that she had accorded the favour that had just 
been bestowed on my fellow countryman of the whaler 
The following day an assortment of bihxs m red, blue, and white was 
offered for sale The colours were patriotic, but quite ugly The Queen’s 
desire had been made known, and so the women bought these ugly hats 
to honour her court The cheapest v^re sold at from thirty to forty francs 
The captain stood aside, laughing at hu good idea and holding hu sides, 
the following day three hundred btbts of all kinds adorned the ulanders 
While returning from dining with the Queen I thought I saw in 
the window of the Hotel Victor a famihar head At the same time my 
hiuband waved hu arm at me ’‘Look over there,” he said 
“Yes ” 

“Do you recogmze anyone^” 

“Yes ” 

The familiar head was that of Sir George, who had followed us, and 
who had just arrived with hu friend, Stewart My nightmare had re- 
turned Thu tune, however, the situation was more unpleasant Not 
only did he refuse to greet me, but whenever he met me alone, he 
stopped, sneered, and uttered some rude remark The poor chap had 
fin^y succeeded in thoroughly disliking me At the end of eight days, 
he and hu friend were the hons of Tahiti They had quite a harem of 
Tahitian women, among whom they hved like pashas 1 his occupation 
dutracted theu attention from us and gave me more freedom of action 
I contmued my excursions and observations 
The French conceived the idea of planting vineyards in the island, 
teaching the Tahitians that the vine bore wme, that u to say, produced 
the hquor that they enjoyed so much and knew so well when they saw 
It in Its glass container sealed with red wax To set out the first cutungs 
of vines, they selected the garden of one of the nchest inhabitants of the 
island, which was smtably placed, and explamed to the owner the im- 
portance of the experiment, which he was penmtted to watch But they 
neglected to explain the different processes the grape went through 
before it was ready to be placed m the bottle The result was that when 
vintage time amved, the owner was m despair when he did not see 
bottles already sealed hanging on the vines In hu garden were also 
several vines of gourds and he failed to understand why these two 
plants did not bear the shghtest resemblance to one another upon 
reaching maturity 

The Tahitians beheve m ghosts, which they call Toupapao, fear of 
them often make men and women rush m terror mto their huts, as if 
they had seen the shadow of their parents or their dead friends During 
my sojourn at Papeete, a Tahitian, an extremely brave man, nearly 
died from fright caused by such an imaginary apparition 
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A young painter named M Charles Giraud, the person who acted 
a& interpreter at the deathbed of poor Maiotei, had been here for four 
yean He hved with a Tahitian girl called Metua, his brother-m-law, 
to whom he was devoted, was one of the insurgents Frequently, when 
weary of his brush and palette, he would take his cartridge b« and 
gun and make a short journey Now during the skirmish at Punani, a 
medical student named Porret, whom he resembled to a striking degree, 
was killed Having seen the body of young Porret among the dead, 
Metua s brother mistook it for that of M Charles Giraud When the 
insurgents were about to throw the body of the Frenchman from a 
high chfl into a kindpf abyss destmed to serve as his tomb, the Tahitian 
approached and, placing his hand on Porret’s body, which he mistook 
for the corpse of ^ brother-in-law said “This man is looking at me, 
hf> IS taboo, I must have charge of burying him ’* 

The body was entrusted to him, he immediately went down into the 
valley and piously buned it This solemn office having been accom- 
plished, he removed the dead man’s sword and a nng he wore on his 
finger The sword was taken to the government, the rmg earned to his 
sister 

Dunng the war it was not unusual to see a rebel, yielding to some 
feeling of piety, enter the aty without demanding ssde conduct, and 
surrender himMlf into the haiids of the insurgents The French invan- 
ably respected the motive that inspired the native to such conduct and 
allowed him freedom to return to his own people 
When Metua’s brother entered Papeete about dusk, one of the first 
sights he saw was M Charles Giraud coming toward him Yet he had 
seen him lyin'g dead and had buned him that same mormng For an 
II stant he was paralysed with terror, then cned “Toupapao! Toupai- 
pao'” Then, as M Charles Giraud continued to advance, he fled 
When he began to run, the young painter, who had recognized his 
brother-in-law, began to run after him That this behef in a phantom 
not only appealing before him, but even pursiung him, inspired firesh 
terror in the poor wretch, can be readily understood Fortunately, his 
fear was so great that his strength failed, M Charles Giraud succeeded 
in joimng hun, and convinced him that he was actually ahve This 
brave warrior had fled before what he bebeved was a ghost and had 
been almost out of his mind when he saw this appantion pursue him 
The men have an innate and native sense of chivalry One of the 
chiefr who fought Fantahuha, that is, on the far end of the island where 
he made his stand dunng the revolution, was captured by another chief 
who served in our ranks, Tarein, who will come up for diKussion again 
Led aboard one of our ships the prisoner, who was fairly important, 
was kept under surveillance by two sailors However, one day when the 
latter had their backs turned, the Tahitian jumped on a gun-camage 
and from there escaped mto the sea At the cry of alann raised by the 
two giiards, the men on deck ran for their muskets and opened fire on 
the prisoner But he was already far away Then, at the sound of firing, 
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the guards on shore appeared The fugitive deaded on his couiae, and 
passim through the line of his pursuers Then, leaping forward, he sped 
into the forest, and in a few moments was out of danger But soon, by 
making a detour where no one paid the shghtest attention to him, 
because of the resemblance between one native and another, he 
emerged on another road and vwnt directly to the government The 
tale of his escape was already known 
*T am such and such a person,** he said *T am the man who just 
escaped from the warship If, while I was prisoner, I had offered to 
rally to your support you would have said He is afraid * I am free, 
and have come to tell you of my own accord I wish to be a frenchman, 
will you accept my services’" Of course his services were accepted 
Tareiri, about whom I promised to say a few words, 1 areiri — to di- 
gress a moment from the prisoner whose history has just been told — 
was a handsome young man twenty-five or twenty-six years old when 
he joined us and served m the French ranks, afler having been chief 
of the district of Haapap6 In one of their raids against us, an attack 
in which the French triumphed and remained in control of the corpse- 
strewn battlefield, Tarein lost his brother 
The body of this brother lay almost in the centre of our camp How 
could he slip through, how could he crouch, how, finally, could he make 
himself invisible’ Yet he succeeded m finding his brother s body and 
removing it through the line of our sentinels and between the fires 
where the soldiers were cooking their suppers — now, no one knew As 
a member of the French ranks, he became one of our bravest alhes 
In the battle of Fantahuha, where fighting took place from cocoinut 
tree to cocoanut tree, he served on our sidf* This combat was m the 
nature of a duel on a grand scale Our ally was espeaally attracted by 
a certam native chieftain The latter opened fire ten paces away, but 
missed him So great was his dexterity, that Tarein could invariably 
m turn fire on and kill an adversary However, he flung down his gun, 
which was loaded, jumped on his adversary, took a firm gnp, rolled 
him over on the ground, and took him prisoner It was the Indian 
whose flight was desenbed a short time ago Tarein was decorated by 
the Legion d*honneur, he was also asked to come to France and see 
Pans He accepted 

My readers may recall having seen some seven or eight years ago an 
elegant young man with a somewhat bronzed complexion, beautiful 
hair ghstemng like the wing of a raven, a cross in his buttonhole, 
fashionably attired, with lorgnette in hand, on Grand Boulevard and 
the broad Avenue des Tuilenes This was Tahitian Tarein, who was 
not only avihzed, but a Frenchman He was mtroduced to King Louis 
Phihppe An offi^ of the expedition, who spoke Tahitian, served to 
introduce him and act as mterpreter 
“Ask him,'* said the King, “what has impressed him most deeply m 
France’’* The officer mterpreted the question to Tarein 
“The cordial wdoome I have noaved from the French people and 
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^hc graaous favour accorded me by the King,** replied the Tahitian 

A coteruer could not have uttered a more graaoiu reply Tarein has 
since returned to Tahiti where he gradually resumed the costume and 
customs of the country and where he speaks of his voyage to Pans as 
if It were a dream. 

1 shall now turn to the subject of Tidutian fttes Frequently an 
upaupa, or fl&te, is orgamzed A rendezvous is arranged for some charm- 
ing spot where all three luxunes of native life — shade, water, and grass 
—are available 1 he women sally forth in their finest robes, the men in 
their best coats — and all, men as well as women, reach the place desig- 
nated covered with gardenia flowers and divine roses The honours of 
the greensward fall to the women of the nearest village The scene is one 
of the most beautiful imaginable, like sisters all are adorned in the 
sane manner, and are so covered with flowers and leaves that they 
rtsemble island nymphs or dryads The men, on the other hand, having 
prepared pigs, chickens, and bananas, arc occupied with the feast 

Ovens are dug in the ground and heated Orange brandy has been 
in the process of preparation for three days Toward noon, that is, 
upon arrival, they eat, as they eat, they dnnk water, but after the repast 
namou is consumed Namou is orange brandy, it is also known as ^va 
When they have become intoxicated, dancing begins Then twenty 
beautiful girls, dressed exactly alike, resting on ^eir heels, form a single 
line and chant a monotonous air which is not without a suggestion of 
passion Behind them, men play the flute through the nose, holding one 
nostril to make the tone stronger Other men, clapping their hands, 
imitate a squeaking pig 

A young girl detaches herself from one end of the hne, as a hnk is 
removed from a chain, a pearl from a rosary Those who remain squat 
on their heels, the men, who stand behind them, furnish both orchestra 
and background Some beat time on the trunk of a cocoanut tree Out 
in front of the hne die dancer now takes a step, and rises on the same 
foot, with hand stretched before her Then she turns, rises on the other 
foot, and extends the other hand The hands twitch with a kind of 
nervous movement that makes them reflect light In tunes past, to 
accentuate these reflections, the hands were tattooed When the first 
dancer has completed a few measures, another leaves the opposite end 
and also pirouettes The others follow m turn Ihe one who makes the 
most expressive gestures and achieves the highest type of native grace 
m accordance with native standards, is, according to their primitive 
tastes, the one with the most wanton appeal 

Gradually, all the beads of the rosary are told and the ballet becomes 
general Thereupon, cnes like those rai^ by the bacchantes on Mt Rif, 
the bacchantes on Mt Cithaeron, resound In a avilized land, at this 
already belated moment, the curtain would &11 But in Tahiti the cur- 
tain never falls, the act goes on until it is finished, until the actors dis^ 
appear The denouement is called Etanu Temna Tahitians have another 
dance, m fiu:t two more dances, but no attempt will be made even to 
o 
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discuH the third. The second, however, will be briefly mentioned. This 
dance is called Fishing for Whales. Frequently employed as sailon 
aboard whaling vessels, the Tahitians ohm assisted at ^e capture of 
whales. It is tl^ act that, with their usual nalvet^, they portray. Ten 
women represent a canoe being punued by a monster. The movement 
of their hands simulates the 'movement of oars; the undulations of their 
body, the undulation of the sea. The principal actor stands at the helm, 
stick in hand, ready to harpoon the whale after it appears. Another 
man is stationed at the top of a tree representing a mast. In his hand 
he holds a bamboo spyglass. This is the lookout charged with signalling 
when he sights a blower. 

The whale appears. He is a man who spouts water through his 
mouth and nose, accomplishing this act with the assistance of a gourd 
full of liquid. The canoe begins to pursue the monster who attempts to 
escape, making turns and detours which display the versatility of the 
actresses who take the part of the canoe. From time to time the whale 
returns, then, blowing vigorously, throws water on the rowers of the 
boat and the leading actor. The principal character, the rowers, and 
the whale, now prepare for the final struggle, which it is impossible 
clearly to portray. 

In a preceding chapter a description was given of how gentle and 
easy death is in Tahiti. Equally simple and tranquil is birth. A woman 
in labour suffers less than an hour and is aided by two or three friends. 
Having given birth, she goes to the sea, supported by her friends, swims 
ten minutes witl) their assistance, and, still leaning on them returns to 
her hut. That is all. The following morning she continues about her 
work. 


Chapter VIII 

THE MARQUESAS. STATION AT THE ISLE OF PINES. 
BELADA. MONSEIGNEUR DE DOUARE. THE ALGM£NE. 
MASSACRE OF M. DE VARENNES AND HIS 
COMPANIONS 

W HEN life at Tahiti began to bore us, my husband suggested 
a trip to the Marquesas Islands. Of course I acquiesc^, for 
the presence and rudeness of Sir George had become intolerable. We 
left on a small brig that makes the trip horn the dangerous archipelago 
that extends firom Kemin Island (Gardner Island) to Nuka Hiva. 
trip had no extraordinary features. The Marquesas, as is commonly 
known, were discovered in 1595 by the Spanish navigator, Mendafla, 
and named Marquesas in honour cf the Muquis de Mendoza, Viceroy 
of Peru. On 7th March 1774 Cook also huuM on the island. 

Upon our arrival at Nuka Hiva we were impressed by the barrenness 
of the coast. I do not recall ever having seen more desolate or more 
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sombre clifib A passage that appeared to resemble Dante’s infernal 
region provided an entrance into the bay No sooner did we enter the 
bay than the scene changed The water, tranquil and blue and sur- 
rounded on all sides by verdant valleys, was like a sapphire set in 
emeralds Apart from its almost invisible commumcation with the sea, 
this bay has much the aspect of a lake into which appeared to empty 
all the streams of thefisland The bay is surrounded by huts, on a small 
promontory rises a fort built by the French 

The inhabitants of this bay were at war with Taipi-Kai-Kai They 
are all canmbab and eat one another whenever and wherever possible 
The men, in order to give themselves a more striking appearance, are 
tattooed from head to foot Not so much as the thickness of an eydash 
IS left unpainted Usually the most attractive designs are reserved for 
the shoulders and shoulder blades Some bodies appeared to have 
be n dipped in a vat of Prussian blue liqmd The majority of faces are 
di igondly striped by a hne some three inches wide representing either 
*1 bar, a band, or the face of an escutcheon Often ^ese designs are 
highly coloured 

Tattooing is done with the aid of a small rake of whales’ teeth The 
rake is dipped in a walnut shell, and apphed on the spot to be tattooed, 
then struck with a small hammer This operation draws blood and 
must be extremely painful 

A chief named Pacoco, with whom we made a tnp into the interior 
of the country, told me the follovnng tale He said that prisoners are 
not eaten for pleasure — Pacoco defended himself strongly from the sin 
of gourmandizing — ^but for revenge The custom is followed of stnkmg 
the sactim with a tomahawk, slitting him open with a knife, and re- 
moving the intestines, then the chief whose nail on his index finger is 
extremely long and sharp, plunges this nail into the ball of the eye, 
removes it with a circular movement and swallows it much as a singer, 
who favours his voice, swallows a fresh egg With a blow of his hatchet, 
he now severs the phalanxes from the hands and while the body is 
cooking, sucks and gnaws the fingers as if they were hors-d’ceuvres At 
such celebrations, ffites and dances take place. 

Whoever has seen one Polynesian island has seen them all The men 
are entirely naked, except for a small piece of cloth used as a girdle 
They wear a head-dress of cock feathers held together by bands, not un- 
like those on the plush hats worn by the grenadiers of the guard 
Among them often appear feathers made from stalks of straw .A^und 
their necks hangs necklaces of shells and red bemes The chiefs own 
pieces of red matenal which they place on their backs and tie together 
in front The women, who indiUge m the most unbridled hcense, are 
adorned with alarge piece ofcloth similar to that worn by the Tahitians 
under their wraps, they bedeck themselves m this matenal which is then 
wound several tunes around the body and which is further adorned by 
an enormous knot on the back 

We remained only a short time at the Marquesas Islands. The nativei 
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were engaged m tribal wars that made journeys on shore difficult In 
fact, they had recently captured, roasted, and eaten an Englishman 
hving on Donumca Returmng to Tahia, we remained there six months 
longer, then left for New Galedoma En route we were obhged to stop 
and put in at the Isle of Pines A mast had been cracked, and threatened 
to fall at the first storm Since the natives are crass canmbals,* no one 
went ashore except in a well-armed canoe My husband made two such 
tnps, but would not allow me to accompany him 

We were visited aboard ship by Monseigneur dc Douare All our 
missions — unhke those of the English m this part of the world who are 
far too much occupied in speculative ventures — are the homes of 
martyrs These poor priests aie first robbed, then, one by one, little by 
httle, they are assassinated and devoured Monscigneur de Douare 
alone escaped His entire fortune, estimated at thirty thousand pounds, 
had been used to extend the haith Three years ago he, too, so I was 
told, was killed, roasted, and eaten At that time he was dividing his 
time between the Isle of Pines and New Galedoma 

Having exchanged our cracked mast for a new mast, we were soon 
under way once more, arriving, shortly before the month of December, 
at the port of Balade New Galedoma was discovered by Gaptain Gook 
on September third at eight o’clock in the morning by five o’clock 
that evemng he was less than two miles away Monsieur de Bougain- 
ville, who followed the same route taken by Gaptain Gook several 
years earlier, said that in passing through these regions he found an 
absolutely tranquil sea, and that several fragments of fhuts and wood 
floating by near his vessel, convinced him that undiscovered land must 
he m the direction firom which the vood came 

Anchor was dropped on a floor of shifting coral In some mystenous 
manner, a sailor secured a magmficent branch of coral, which I pur- 
chased This fine specimen, with its many branches, was burned in one 
of the three or four fires that claimed us as victims in Galiforma I was 
occupied in admiring my coral branch when one of the Brothers firom 
the Mission came aboard The captain questioned him about the 
advisability of landing, for he had mtended to take on a load of sandal- 
wood and some provisions The good pnest did everything in his power 
to prevent this, poinUng out that su^ an attempt was not oxily ex- 
tremely dangerous, but almost impossible, with ffie few men he had 
aboard This was a matter of profound regret to the captam, for the 
country abounded m sweet potatoes and maize that grew out on the 
lush plains, and along the banks of broad rivers, some of which are 
navigable The followmg day the natives came aboard bringing, m 
canoes far less beautiful than those of New Zealand, sweet potatoes, 
pigs, poultry, maize, cmd nuts 

For five weeks we remamed hov at anchor During this penod my 
husband went ashore twice, and returned, fortunately, without a mis- 
hap One mormng a warship flying a tncoloured flag was sighted She 
^ Thu u an exaggentum Gannibaliam never extended to Europeani 
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piroved to be the fiigate Alemitu. We had already heard of the terrible 
event that had occurred on the banks of Sequeba Island, where the 
young and unfortunate De Varennes and his companions were mur^ 
dcred. One of the eye witnesses of this tragedy now told us the hideous 
details as follows. For greater accuracy, we.shall let him tell the story: 

“The frigate left Tahiti on aoth Api^ 1850. Our mission was to visit 
most of the Tuamotu Islands, the Navigator Islands, Wallis, Aneiteum, 
the Isle of Pines, and especially New Caledonia. Our absence from the 
station of Tahiti was not supposed to be prolonged beyond four or five 
months, but due to circumstances beyond our control, we found ouiv 
selves, after an absence of ten months, still far fix>m Tahiti. 

“Our first visit to the islands of Tuamotu, Wallis, and Aneiteum met 
with signal success. We lost only one man at the Navigator Islands. At 
the port of Aneiteum the difficult part of our navigation began, for the 
fngdte had set her course constantly between the reefs. 

“Upon arriving at the Isle of Pines, we found the Mission already 
established and the priest at work. Monseigneur de Douare was in 
charge of this dangerous post. Two more priests and three monks lived 
on the Isle of Pines but outside the station. All had just escaped death 
by fleeing from New Caledonia and taking refuge aboard a small Eng- 
lish vessel that happened to be passing within range of their dwellings; 
they had already ^en robbed of their supplies and stripped of fheir 
clothing, and, several days later, probably would have been served 
roasted for the great annual festival that takes place at harvest time. 
But God watched over them; for the present at least they are safe. 
Unfortunately this delay is at best temporary; Monseigneur de Douare 
insists on establishing a mission in New Caledonia and will make any 
sacrifice, even that of life itself, to achieve that goal. 

“M. le comte d’Harcourt, in command of xhcAlemine, learned of this 
from the lips of the missionaries themselves; he was authorized by the 
governor of Tahiti to protect fully all outlying French Missions that 
might be in danger. So he decided to remain for some time at the 
islands. But when supplies began to dwindle alarmingly, the com- 
mander decided, after a conference with Monseigneur de Douare, to 
take his ship to Sydney for repairs and provisions and to replace the 
various objects that were missing, as well as to refresh and rest the crew, 
who were showing signs of weariness. 

“We accordingly returned to Sydney and after a sojourn of two 
months, left to return to the Isle of Pines, reaching the latter port in 
September 1850. We remained only one month on the island but during 
this time we experienced considerable difficulty holding the savages in 
check. 

“Having been assured upon leaving that for the time being the 
hfissicn was safe, we set a course fin* New Caledonia, some twenty 
leagues beyond lie Isle of Pines. New Caleddnia is about eight leagues 
in length fiom north to south and fifteen in width. Its population is 
estimated approximately at sixty thousand. For the most part the 
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inhabitants are a robust and sturdy people. The high mountains, large 
rivers, fine cascades, rich pastures, and thick forests of this favoured 
land afford them endless advantages. 

“The commander decided to make a tour of this group of islands 
with the purpose of checking the hydrography of the different ports. 
This was a dangerous task, one involving constant navigation between 
reefs. Furthermore, it was fatiguing, for the ship was forced to anchor 
every evening and weigh anchor again in the morning. 

“Our first port was Huailu; it was here later that we were to suffer 
the loss of our beloved comrades. Upon our arrival at Balade, the 
commander's canoe was dispatched to search for a pass through the 
reefs. This canoe, which was to serve as guide for the sloop of war, was 
manned by an officer, M. de Varennes, who was in command of the 
craft, a subordinate, M. Saint Phale, a second mate called Perrot, 
eleven Frenchmen, an Englishman, and a Kanaka pilot, that is, one 
of the natives. This completed the party: in aU, sixteen persons. They 
had supplies and ammunition to last eight days. They also had orders 
not to touch at the island except in the event of some emergency. 

“By the end of three days the canoe had made the rounds and dis- 
covered the pass for which it was searching. The only task left for the 
officer was to make a plan of the islands in the vicinity of Caledonia and 
conduct a search for the corvette. On the evening of the third day, 
having approached fairly near the islands with their boat, our com- 
panions anchored, intending to pass the night off Sequeba Island. The 
natives saw them, and large numbers of them assembled every night on 
this latter island. The following morning, since the canoe had need of 
water, and since M de Varennes beheved he could rely on the friend- 
ship of the natives, who invited him by signs and by displaying handfuls 
of cocoanuts and fiiiits to come ashore, the canoe landed. 

“The natives received our men hospitably, and only a few moments 
elapsed until, according to a custom followed in the Polynesian Islands, 
each one had his Jojuii, or friend. Upon landing, our countrymen pre- 
pared coffee, enjoyed a tranquil breakfast, and then began to load on 
what water was required by the canoe. This accomplished, the ofiicer 
gave the command to put off fh)m shore. What suddenly drew the 
attention of the unfortunate De Varennes and apparently made him 
decide to hasten his departure, was the large number of natives who 
had congregated on the small island, and the fear of a surprise attack. 
This fear made him give the order to embark with more rapidity than 
was politic. 

“The entire crew were already in the canoe; M. de Varennes was 
alone on land and, occupied in raising the lower part of his trousers 
before climbing into the boat, had his head down. At that instant a 
native approached and gave him a treacherous blow with a club that 
caused him to lose his balance. M. de Varennes fell face downward into 
the sea. Then, for the first time, the men in the party realized that all 
the natives who surrounded the canoe were armed, some with hatchets, 
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others with tomahawks. Prior to that time no signs of hostility had been 
apparent; the Indians appeared to be satisfied with the promise made 
by the Frenchmen to return soon. 

“When they saw their officer, attacked by the natives, fall over into 
the sea, members of the crew leaped into the water and attempted to 
seize his body and place it in the canoe. Tliey were somewhat less per- 
turbed when they saw that M. de Varennes was not actually dead, but 
showed signs of life; but as they raised him in their arms a Kanaka 
seized him by the h^ and with a blow firom his hatchet split open his 
head. Death was instantaneous. 

“The second mate, the brave Perrot, aware that they had been 
trapped, decided at least to sell his life as dearly as possible.. He turned 
and with the rapidity of lightning, grasped and at the same time wrested 
ihe bloody hatchet from the hands of the Kanaka, and with a furious 
blow split open his face from his forehead down to his teeth. But he 
had barely time to realize that he had avenged his officer before he, too, 
died, struck down by a tomahawk. 

“The natives now fell on the sailors, massacring twelve men on the 
spot. Three of the sailors flung themselves into the sea, but were cap- 
tured that same evening by the Kanakas,, and undoubtedly met the 
same fate. Our men were also forced, in addition to all this, to witness 
a hideous spectacle. The murderers, having robbed their victims, 
stripped some of them, killed them on the shore, disembowelled them, 
and prepared to roast them. The work of the women then began, for 
a certain group fulfil the role of cooks in these shocking feasts. Wrapping 
the mutilated bodies in cocoanut and banana leaves, they lit the fire, 
heated the stones that serve for grills, and on these stones placed the 
bodies of our miserable comrades. The three sailors- who h^ escaped 
death and whom death awaited were there and forced to assist, to the 
joy of these wretches who danced around the fire. 

“We, aboard the corvette, knew nothing of what was happening on 
land; but not having had any news from our poor comrades, the com- 
mander began to feel anxious and decided to send a second party in 
search of the first. Like them, this group was heavily armed and in 
charge of an officer. A missionary named Brother Jean who knew the 
native language was sent with this new expedition. 

“The canoe set out, and the fourth day after its departure returned, 
bringing in tow the commander’s canoe with the thm men who had 
escaped the general massacre aboard. We owed their safe return to the 
devotion of Brother Jean who, alone, unarmed, and carrying his rosary, 
went ashore to rescue them. What now remained to ht done was to 
avenge the dead ; the commander made all pr^Muations for this purpose. 

“We left the port of Balade, and anchored that same evening near 
Balabac Island. Several hours later we departed for Massacre Island. 
Having sighted it, we observed extraordinary activity on the j>art of 
the canoes, which were passing firom island to island. The appeara n ce 
of the doop of war had disclosed our intention. 
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“At two o’clock in the afternoon we anchored before Taal Island; 
an hour later the landing party went ashore led by the commander in 
person. Under our deadly aim himdreds of savages fell. Our men now 
opened fire on their canoes, destroyed whole villages, and burned all 
their plantations. The commander then gave the signal to re-embark 
and steer toward the other island. The order was followed and the 
experiences of Taal repeated. 

“The corvette thereupon returned to Mission Island— also known as 
the Isle of Pines— to carry the good priests to safety; Monseigneur dc 
Douare, however, refused to leave, declaring that he intended to re^ 
ynajn in the hope of redeeming this race of cannibals.” 

We arrived only a few days after these events occurred. Our ship had 
made the voyage primarily because of an arrangement between my 
husband and the captain, who desired to ascertain whether it were 
possible to open up a traffic in sandalwood in New Caledonia. Having 
recognized the impossibility of attempting to establish intercourse with 
these ferocious natives, our ship had returned to the Isle of Pines and 
put in to take on a load of gourds and tropical fruits. 

One morning— all this took place in December 1850— one morning 
we sighted the corvette Almhu anchored a few hundred fathoms from 
us; she bore every indication of being in mourning. Several officers 
came to visit us; ffiey had crape on their arms, and each sailor in his 
own peculiar manner gave some indication of giief. My husband and 
I soon went aboard the AUmhu, who^ M. Ic comte d’Harcourt did the 
honours. A head officer there made me a present, in honour of the fact 
that we came fi'om the same land, of a copy of a hydrographical sketch 
that had just been completed and was to be sent to the Minist^ de la 
marine. To it were afi^ed portraits of two of the leading chieftains 
who had directed the massacre; these portraits had been n^e by one 
of the three prisoners. One represented a Kanaka with his tapa on his 
head, a tom^wk in hand, a row of red beads around his forehead, 
and a scarlet cover on his back. Tliis was the chief who killed M. de 
Vaxennes, and whom the second master, Perrot, in turn killed. The 
other was that of the second chief who participated in the massacre 
and who mutilated the bodies of our unfortunate compatriots. The latter 
belonged to the island of Balabac, the most dangerous of all islands in 
the Archipelago. He attempted to escape by swimming. Recognized 
while escaping by one of the three prisonen and pointed out to his 
comrades, he was captured after a bitter pursuit axid brought aboard 
the corvette, where die sailors seized and shot him. It was during the 
short time when, impassive and awaiting death, he was sitting at the 
foot of the mainmast, that the naturalist on board sketched his portrait. 
Three days later we set sail to return to Tahiti. 



Chapter IX 


A NEW VENTURE. INTEREST OF THE TAHITIANS IN 
POMADE. DEPARTURE FOR CALIFORNIA 

W E returned to Tahiti, convinced, as I believe I have already 
said, that there were no business opportunities at the Isle 
Pines and New Caledonia except in the marketing of produce, and I 
felt as at the moment when the good Maori of New Zealand pinched 
my arm when he said moAi, that my avocation did not lie in that 
direction. 

At the end of a six months* sojourn at Tahiti, the occasion for which 
we had been waiting arrived. A ship carrying a cargo of sweet potatoes, 
apples, onions, preserves, and syrups, entered the port of Papeete. Hie 
captain had been unable to sell his merchandise as he expected. My 
husband had an inspiration and bargained for the entire shipment for 
twelve or fifteen thousand franco. Then he came to tell me that, if I 
were willing, we would leave immediately for California. 

For two years the whole world had been talking of the land of gold; 
my dream had been to visit it. So I accepted joyfully. I did not especially 
enjoy Tahiti where I saw few penons except Qpeen Pomar6, an enjoy- 
able acquaintance, but one whose friendship W 2 u inadequate to fill 
twelve hours of the day. My investigations had been completed and, 
in addition to what I have already recounted, I had discovered only 
one additional fact— -the obsession of Tahitian women for pomade. This 
they use upon all occasions much as Belleau’s Amphitryon used nutmeg. 
When travelling, the bundle for which they show the most concern is 
their pot of pomade. Their husband, lover, or brother, carries it on the 
end of his stick; lacking husband, lover, or brother, these beautiful, 
lazy creatures carry it themselves. 

The young painter whom I have already mentioned, M. Charles 
Giraud, told me that, during a recent raid in which he took part, a 
poor woman was taken prisoner. Of all the personal effects in her hut, 
she was interested merely in carrying away two pots of pomade. She 
attached these two pots pomade to the end of a pole, much as Saint 
Roch attached his gourd. But the string by which they were suspended 
from the end of the pole allowed them to swing too fir^y; the two pots, 
as they balanced, collided and broke. With tears falling, the p^ T^ahi- 
tlan woman knelt down and cried over her jars of pomade; this woman 
who had not wept for far more serious calamities. Then she gathered 
the remains down to the last bit in her hands, in the meanwhile beating 
not only her hair, but her whole body with her hands. She had lost 
cosmetics that should have lasted three months, but she travelled under 
the fiery sun, proud, glistening and perfumed. The only complaint of 
the Tahitian women against French perfumers-— French perfumen are 
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usually whalers— IB the deceptive thickness of the French pots in which 
these honest traders place their merchandise 

But to return to ourselves and our speculation Now that he owned 
a cargo of sweet potatoes, apples, onions, syrups, and preserves, M 
Giovanni arranged a price for the transportation of our merchandise 
and ourselves with Mr Huggins, captain of a magnificent three-masted 
merchantman, Baretto Jumor, a ship of 2,500 tons, which was about to 
depart for Galiforma As we were the most important passengers on the 
aforesaid three-master, we were able to secure the best accommodations 
These quarters consisted of a magnificent cabin with two windows, that 
held a large bed, my two armchairs, my carpet, my piano, and a com- 
plete set of furniture for Galiforma Then, for a hbrary, the Demter Jour 
d*un Condamni and Monte Cristo 

The passengers were numerous, but all were acquainted with one 
another We had met at Tahiti, and again at New Zealand, caught a 
glimpse of one another at Hobart Town, at Port Philhp, or at Sydney 
It is odd how, in countries widely separated from one another by sea 
voyages lasting a month or six weeks, travellers constantly meet 

There was only one other woman on board, Madame Barry and her 
daughter, a charming child six or seven years old, who was still far too 
young to pass for a woman Our ship earned a total list of thirty pas- 
sengers We were welcomed, upon coming aboard, not only by Gaptain 
Huggins, but by his brother They were charming young men, polished 
and courteous as only Englishmen can be when they so desire Having 
reached the ship, we found that dinner was being served The sea being 
calm and the breeze favourable, the ship got under way Everyone ate 
with a good appetite 

Dunng dessert, after champagne had gone the rounds, the passengers 
grew extremely self-confident, scoffing at the thought of mol de mer and 
defying rolhng, pitching, head wmds, or even tempests, to upset them 
All went weU until evemng But dunng the night one of those sharp 
squalls often encountered in this ocean known, for some mystenous 
reason, as the Pacific, blew up and the ship began to dance to ffie glim- 
mer of lightmng and the music of wmd and thunder Everyone hoped 
that when day dawned the wind would fall But the wmd redoubled 
A wave inundated the galley axui would have earned off the cook, if 
he had not hung on by a rope 

Despite the defiant attitude revealed the previous evemng toward 
squalls, only three persons appeared at the table Twenty-seven others 
remained in bed llie galley had been demolished, there was no way to 
make a fire And so neither bouillon nor tea was served Furthermore, 
the cook took advantage of the fact that he had no kitchen, to be seasick 
Although the captam spent a large pan of his time on the bndge, yet 
he assumed chai^ of the mvahds as well Smee there was no tea and 
bouillon, he took a bottle of champagne m one hand and a glan m 
the other and went fi»m cabin to cabm offering this foaming diet to the 
invalids while his brother served as a kind o£ hospital assistant On the 
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second day not a single person appeared at the table. We could hear the 
captain and his brother laughing, for the good men were clumsy nurms. 

At four o’clock that morning, as my husband cried with every ounce 
of strength he could muster: “Take me and throw me intli the seat" 
a sharp squall broke one of our windows, just as if the sea were attemptp 
ing to force its way in, and blew heavy *gust8 into our cabin. Simul- 
taneously, a terrific crash was heard, accompanied by the noise of 
something breaking. The mainmast had snapped like a match and fallen 
on the deck. Two or three groans, like the wail of the spirit of the waters, 
came through the air. It was the cry of two or three sailors who had 
been wounded by the falling mast. 

The deck presented a curious spectacle. The strongest sailors crawled 
around on all fours or leaned on any object that could serve as a prop. 
The ship appeared about to founder at any moment, and what little 
sml was carried was rent and torn to shreds by the storm. This situation 
lasted three days. During the storm, the captain guided his ship with 
rare skill, and with admirable devotion cared for his invalids. Through- 
out these three days he did not sleep and scarcely ate! At the end of that 
time the wind died down and the sea gradually grew calm. Finally, at 
the dinner hour, several invalids whose appetite had returned, dragged 
themselves to the table. The table, however, felt the loss of the kitchen, 
for as yet stoves had not been set up. And so the diners were obliged 
to content themselves with preserv^ meat, vegetables, and fish. 

Every member of the crew was incapacitated; the second officer had 
cut his thumb with a hatchet; Madame Barry did nothing but groan; 
but the child, who remained in bed drinking a small portion of cham- 
pagne which the captain had brought her, had not uttered a single 
complaint. During these three days, one or two glasses of champagne 
was all I could take. My husband, incidentally, uttered cries of dismay 
whenever anyone suggested he should take some nourishment. It was 
seventy-two hours before the kitchen was reorganized and the cook’s 
strength returned. Gradually the guests revived, but fifteen days passed 
before the majority could take their places and the entire thirty dmers 
assemble. 

As the latecomers drifted in, they were mildly teased in proportion 
to their tardiness. Soon our intimacy, that had not had time to assert 
itself, inasmuch as we had spent only five or sue hours together, began 
to develop aboard ship. A sharp, but favourable wind continued to 
blow. Everyone still suffered to some extent, but all felt that we were 
making good dme, and that gave us courage. As soon as I was able to 
stand on my feet, ffie captain came to me and gave me a bunch (^keys 
that opened certain lockers where I could find all sorts of choice 
supplies which he amiably placed at my disposal, so that I mig^t in 
turn dispense them to my travelling companions. 

“Here arc the keys of ffic supply room,” he said to me, “you have 
permission to dispose of them, but only on ^ ex p res s conditioa that 
you will see that we live wdl.” 
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I cannot say whether the captain gained weight on our diet, but I 
do know that he did not economize on us. There was a maltre d’hdtel 
aboard. This maltre d’hdtel had orders to follow the list of extras I gave 
him. Our^rovisions, furthermore, were excellent. We had sheep and 
pigs in pens, hens and roostm in profusion in cages, and fresh eggs in 
abundance. As I was up and about the second day after the storm, I 
gathered the eggs and distributed them to the invalids. 

In addition there were two cows that gave milk for coffee and tea. 
At eleven o’clock breakfast was served. It consisted of fish, chops, cold 
meats, and eggs with various sauces. We remained at the table an hour 
sipping tea or coffee, and listening to the captain’s stories. In addition 
to the fact that he had, as I have said, a gentlemanly appearance, the 
captain was a man of considerable wit. He was a delightful raconteur. 
Being an Englishman, to him all Americans were Yankees. His travels 
had often led him to San Francisco, and, thanks to his tales, possibly 
somewhat exaggerated, but always ^ndamentally true, we knew Cali- 
fornia before we actually landed as well as I knew it after a sojourn 
of two years. At three o’clock in the afternoon, the captain gave the 
signal that luncheon was ready. This consisted of cakes, fresh butter, 
cheeses, port, and champagne. 

From four to six o’clock, everyone lounged. Prizes were offered for 
those who would invent exercises that would induce hunger by six 
o’clock. At six o’clock everyone came to the table, remaining there until 
eight, then went up on deck, smoked for an hour, and made up tables 
to play vingt-et-un. The thing that invariably happens when friends 
play vingt-et-un occurred. The game begins quietly. Each player draws 
a small coin from his pocket, agrees not to exceed the maximum of a 
dollar, and ends by placing one hundred dollars on one bet. And thb, 
furthermore, was not in California! 

Drinks, including several kinds of wines, were passed by servants as 
we played. At midnight there was a cold supper, accompanied by 
Welsh rabbit. The French reader probably does not know what a 
Welsh rabbit is, and what the name signifies. I myself do not know what 
the name means, but I can explain what it is. Slices of bread are cut 
and toasted before a large fire, buttered and placed on a plate, which 
is carefully kept hot. Then in a small silver casserole are plac^ equal 
amounts ^ butter and Chester cheese, according to the quantity de- 
sired, a glass or two of stout; some aUspice, salt, and pepper are added 
and all is placed over the fire. Then, when it is thoroughly mixed, it is 
poured over the toasted squares, and served hot. 

From time to time I myself invented new dishes. Inasmuch as our 
two cooks were English, every time a French dish appeared on the 
table, everyone knew it was my creation and celebrated, except 
Madame Barry who found nothing good, because everything was ex- 
ceptional and too unusual for her taste. She was always bor^, found 
no^ng to occupy her tiyie, and amused herself by teaching her small 
daughter who, having betn. extremely well brought up to the age of 
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nine yean by her aunt, undentood none of the coane mannen of her 
mother, and expressed with infantile frankness her amazement 
I, too, spent considerable time with this child, whom I deeply loved 
I was on deck by six o’clock in the mormng listening to |he sailors' 
stones and teaching them my song called “la Pompe,” at imie o’clock 
1 went down to my cabin to give my small pupU, Madame Barry’s 
daughter, lessons in wnting and music When I was satisfied with her, 
I rewarded her by giving her permission to take a bath m the room 
adjoimng my cabin She would then go, joyous and fresh as a rose, to 
share her happiness with her mother The mother never envied this 
buoyancy to the point of asking for herself the same favour that I 
accorded her daughter 

Madame Barry had one other diversion That was to make the poor 
child take mediane every four or five days This medicine was ex- 
^reriely distasteful to her She could be heard crying, and everyone 
knew what it meant Madame Barry was a kind of nch peasant, who 
had brought a certain amount of money to her husband as a dowry 
Having come to New Zealand, her husband had established a business 
as wine merchant, in which he had been very successful When word 
came of the discovery of gold in California, they decided to change the 
seat of their commercial activities The husband left in advance for 
San hranasco, where his business was even more successful than it had 
been in New Zealand, his wife was now on her way to join him 
With the fine weather and long evenings on deck, we decided to read 
aloud My husband had a kind of Pandora’s box in which on speaal 
occasions I rummaged Aware that no one else had any books, I 
reached my hand toward the aforesaid box, plunged it in twice, and 
drew out the two books 1 have already mentioned, that is, Monte Cnsto, 
and the Demier Jour d*un CondamnS Monte Cnsto was m English We 
decided to begin with this Each evemng everyone assembled on deck, 
stretching out on blankets and all the cushions that could be found on 
the boat Everyone rechned in order to listen with greater ease under 
the blue canopy of a magmficent sky lavishly embroidered with gold 
stars, I read by the flicker of the mght lamp m the binnacle, whose light 
was reflected over my book 

The reading lasted eight evemi^ Each time 1 began, I attempted 
to read only three or four chapters, but when I stopped my listeners 
would call “Go on, go on,’* so I continued and this tale that should 
have lasted throughout the entire tnp was completed m a week We 
next read the Demur Jour d*wi Conde^i 
At the end of three weeks the storms began again The ship was fuU 
of water and it was necessary, as in our voyage from Mauritius to 
Auckland, to man the pump vigorously This was where the song I had 
taught the sailors revealed its worth I, and five or six other passengers, 
kept our health The captain had charge of his hospital, and I went from 
bed to bed offering tea, bouillon, or champagne 
Finally, we hcffo. to talk of our amv^ m the near future m San 
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Francisco. The ship was travelling at good speed, making approxi- 
mately fourteen knots an hour. One morning ^e captain told us that 
before the day was over we would sight land. At five o’clock in the 
evening, ttie captain’s promise was realized. The following day we 
entered the bay, but the fog was so dense that we could not see the bow- 
sprit of the ship. However, die weather finally cleared, and on toward 
five o’clock in the afternoon, just as anchor was about to be lowered, 
the fog vanished completely and we could see the magnificent panorama 
that extended before us. This was in February 1851. 

Never on any of my travels, have I seen the numbers of boats that 
appeared in the port of San Francisco. As many as six hundred could 
be counted! It was like being in an immense forest devoid of leaves. 
The movement that took place in this bay was considerable, and the 
port of London is the only one that presents a spectacle to compare 
with it. Furthermore, on ^ sides only gold was seen, only the sound 
of gold was heard. This, indeed, was the bay of £1 Dorado. A certain 
amount of anxiety was fdt about our cargo, for it was extremely perish- 
able, and the various storms we had encountered had not served to 
allay these fears. Every onion and apple, however, was wrapped like 
an orange in paper. Everything proved to be in excc^enl condition. We 
arrived with one hundred tons of merchandise. 


Chapter X 

ARRIVAL AT THE BAY. APPEARANCE OF SAN FRAN- 
CISCO. WHAT OUR FREIGHT AND TRANSPORTATION 
COST. EL DORADO. MADAME BARRY. TRIP ASHORE. 
AN AFFLUENT CALIFORNIAN 

T he first thing sighted upon entering the bay of San Francisco is 
Telegraph Hill. This is actually a small hill the height of Mont- 
martre. From its crest, swathed in green, rise a windmill and the 
telegraph for which it is named. Whenever a new fire destroys San 
Francisco, everyone takes whatever he can save, including himrclf, to 
Telegraph Hill, which, as indicated, derives its name from the structure 
on its peak. The hill is covered with small wooden houses that seem 
like chicken coops piled not on top of one another but beside one 
another. Not a single tree shades the houses. As the ship advances up 
the bay, on the left the lands of Contra Costa and San Antonio come 
interview. Finally San Francisco is sighted, and before the eye unfolds 
a vast conglomeration of houses built of wood and iron. 

However, once on land — observe that I am speaking now of the time 
of our anii^, that is, at the beginning of 1851— the ci^ seems to be 
laid out in an orderly manner. Tlie houses are placed in a line and the 
only real criticism that (an be made of the streets is that they terminate 
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in a mound of land that, incidentally, recedes each time a new house 
is built on the same row. 

Having reached the end of our route, we dropped anchor. We were 
now about to ascertain whether all the marvellous tales we had heard 
about California were actually true, and whether the heavy expense 
we had incurred in transporting ourselves and our cargo to San Fran- 
cisco would be justified. Some idea of the amount of these expenses will 
now be given. We had paid for our passage in the Baretto Junior fifteen 
hundred dollars, an exorbitauit price because we were bound for El 
Dorado. In addition, for our apples, onions, sweet potatoes, and pre- 
serves, another nine thousand was added, making more than ten 
thousand dollars. This speculation, I must confess, I had believed would 
be justified. The cargo cost us some three thousand dollars, that is, less 
than one-third of the transportation charges, for the captain from whom 
my husband had purchased it had sold it at a loss. There was, further- 
more, something terrifying in the idea of having invested, for the first 
time, thirteen thousand dollars in sweet potatoes, apples, and onions. 

No sooner had we dropped anchor than, as at the ports of Tahiti 
and the Marquesas, we were surrounded by a flock of small boats. The 
latter, however, were not manned by savages garbed in their typical 
native costume and speaking only one language, but were in charge of 
civilized and highly active men who offered their wares in a variety 
of languages, among which, to the profound satisfaction of my lazy 
ears, the French language predominated. 

The wares offered proved to be milk at one dollar the pint, and 
oranges and apples at twenty-five cents each. On all sides rose the 
shout: **Porten, cheap porters, five dollars to carry a carpet bag; ten 
dollars for a bag and a trunk!'* But with it all what attracts is the sight 
of gold, the sound of gold; this is the goal of the merchant with his milk, 
apples, and oranges; the goal of the porter who, to make change, takes 
out a ^ndful of gold and searches a long time among that gold to find 
a paltry fifty-cent piece. From the moment the ship enters the Bay, the 
true character of San Francisco is strikingly obvious; here, indeed, is the 
land of El Dorado. 

But what especially delighted, my husband and myself was the sight 
of these apples, much inferior to our own, selling for twenty-five cento 
apiece. If we could sell our sweet potatoes and our onions on the basis 
of the price of these apples, our cargo would be worth almost half a 
million dollars. Upon arriving in the Bay, the captain, however, 
warned us against the activities of the agents who boai^ed vessels and, 
before merchants knew local conditions, made arrangements to handle 
their merchandise. As a matter fsict, a crowd of these speculators 
descended on the Barttto Junior. One of them, reputed to be among the 
vrealthiest produce merchants in San Francisco, attached himself to my 
husband. Suddenly I heard hi™ cry out: “Why my .dear sir, your for- 
tune is made.*' 

Naturally, 1 approached with a certain alacrity. M. Giovanni had 
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just told this Californian of what our cargo consisted, and the latter had 
not concealed the fact that the aty did not have on hand at this time 
any of the produce that made up ^e cargo of the Baretto Junior More- 
over, before the meeting tenxunated, the speculator offered my hus- 
band, free of all customs’ duties and other charges, two American reals 
for each apple and onion In other words, a valuation was placed on 
these fhiits and vegetables of twenty-five cents each He also offered 
twelve cents for each sweet potato We had seventy tons of apples and 
omons, and thirty tons of sweet potatoes 

Thus, M Giovanm could land with his hands in his pockets and be 
a gentleman of leisure, he had several hundred thousand dollars of his 
own He was about to accept and I was persuading him to the best of 
my ability to do so, when Captain Huggins touched him on the arm 
M Giovanm turned ’‘Don’t allow yourself to be outwitted,” the cap- 
tain said to him 

“The deuce, almost half a milhon,” said M Giovanm, “what a 
calamity'” 

“Never mind, if he offers you that amount for your load here at 
anchor, it is because it must be worth four, or at least three million, on 
land ” 

There was a certam amount of logic in this comment 

“Well,” said M Giovanm to the speculator, “I will consider your 
proposal ” 

The speculator bowed, and went off wh'btlmg 

What interested me pnmarily was the indifference of this speculator 
He had just offered M Giovanm a fortune for his produce, the latter 
had refused, and the former had gone away whistlmg, without con- 
cermng hiimelf more over a lost sale, than if it had involved a bunch 
of radishes 

In the meanwhile Mr Barry, who knew his wife was aboard the 
Baretto, amved After embracing Mrs Barry and his daughter, he hung 
chains of gold around their necks, placed some rings on their fingers, 
presented them with some watches and chains and gave a slvg to the 
child The slug which I saw for the first time, is an octagonal piece of 
gold worth fifty dollars which is corned in San Francisco Thus nothing 
but gold is seen everywhere, always gold 

Mr Barry was superior to his w^e Although we had never seen one 
smother before, yet from our former connections we felt like old 
acquamtances He mvited us to stop for a time at his house We 
accepted and went ashore Half of San Francisco had been burned, and 
was sdll smoking ^ Except for the smoke, the fire appeared to have been 
qmte forgotten Rebuilding was progressing at ^ speed on the soil 
warm ashes 

We amved at the home of Mr Barry He was hving on Dupont 

^ niere were no Brest fires in San Francisco early in 1851 On 17 September 1850, 
what IS called the third great fire broke mit, followed by minor blazes m October and 
December Hie fourth nuyor fire occurred on 3-4 May, and the fifth on aa June 1651 
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Street and had not Buffered any damage, for the fire had not extended 
that far. He was a wholesale wine merchant and conducted along these 
particular lines one of the most extensive businesses in San Francisco. 
What impressed us upon arriving at his house was the absence of the 
most basic necessities. Obviously, men came here to earn, not spend, 
gold. Mr. Barry invited us to dinner. We ‘accepted. Some kegs were 
brought in on which planks were placed. This was the table. Over 
them was placed a cloth or sheet. This completed the preparations. 
Beefsteaks were now procured from a restaurant. Mrs. Barry, who had 
been* such a litde lady aboard the ship, who had arrived punctually at 
the dinner hour, who had toyed with her fork over two or three morsels 
on her plate before selecting one, was forced to take off her cashmere 
robe, and attempt to find some knives and forks. 

“Apparently,” she said to her husband, “you were not planning to 
dine at home to-day, Mr. Barry?” 

“Certainly, my dear.” 

“But why did the cook not prepare dinner?” 

“Because there is no cook.” 

“Then the maid should at least have set the table.” 

“There is no maid. The deuce! We are extremely fortunate if we 
have clerks.” 

“Good heavens, then how do you live?” 

“My dear lady, we manage somehow. When we arc hungry, we 
endeavour to cat, but no one has time to arrange in advance for dinner.” 
Finally a clerk arrived with bread purchased at the baker’s, and four 
beefiteaks procured at a restaurant. 

From the moment I entered the house, I bad felt fleas climbing up 
my legs. No sooner were we seated before the planks than, just as if 
someone had called them, rats began to appear on all sides. They ran 
between our feet and frisked around under the table like so many cats. 
No matter! The Californians have no interest in such trifles; they have 
other things to attend to; diey must find gold. 

Conditions were even worse when the time came to retire. The beds 
were nothing but large packing boxes that had been inverted and a 
mattress placed in the bottom. Our hosts even sent out to buy covers 
and sheets. Mr. Barry, upon making his evening rounds, came to wish 
me good night and found me weeping in my cofiin; my husband, 
however, was already asleep in his. 

“What is the matter with you?” he asked, “are you ill?” 

“Alas! No, 1 am merely sad, nothing more.” 

“Why?” 

“Can’t you imagine?” 

I made a gesture irdiraring fhe supreme distress into which the 
absence of the most elementary comforts plunged me. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “I undentand; but be calm, you will adapt 
yourself.” 

“So this, then, is life in California,” I cried. 

H 
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“No one comes here to livot my good friend,” rephed Mr Barry, 
“everyone is here to make a fortune as rapidly as possible and to leave 
and be comfortable elsewhere So try and sleep, do not let the noises 
you will hear after five o*clock in the mormng disturb you ” 


Ghapt^a XI 

THE BELLA UNION THE LYNCH LAW 

O bviously it would be imp(»siblc to remain with Mr Barry, not 
only were we extremely uncomfortable, but we were also incon- 
veniencing him to a considerable extent As already indicated, the 
houses lacked at this time the most elementary conveniences, and despite 
the fact that all kitchen and domestic equipment was exceedingly cheap, 
there were no women to use them As a matter of fact, French, LngUsh, 
or Chinese porcelain sold at 50 per cent under the market prices asked 
in Pans, London, or Canton, yet entire hampers of plates, dishes, 
tureens, and cups were abandoned at the doors of stores, vehicles, 
touching the houses, broke them as they passed No one cared to 
purchase them because of the fire 
In the mormng, we went out to find a hotel, which asked us, for 
smglc lodgings, two hundred and fifty dollars a month, that is, some- 
what under fifteen hundred francs We vtere finally obliged to make 
arrangements with a cheaper place tnat ftimished both meals and 
room for the more moderate pnee of ten dollars daily, that is, three 
hundred dollars a month 

We had disembarked Saturday about two o’clock I neglected to add 
that that same evemng Mr Barry and some friends took my husband 
out to show him the sights of the aty As these gentlemen had only a 
hnuted amount of time to spend, they began by visiting the most spec- 
tacular place in the aty, the gambhng house called the Bella Umon, 
situated on the Plaza Ibis establishment, one of the first to be founded, 
even to-day is the most ostentatious m all San Francisco In its two 
mam rooms there are nearly two hundred gambhng tables with thar 
bankers, croupiers, and assistants The assistants were decoy women 
they wore lavish costumes of velvet, and many diamonds Although the 
youngest was not under thirty-five or forty years of age, yet these so- 
called ladies were an mnovation in a country where the ratio of women 
to men was one in five bundled The gambhng games played at these 
tables were roulette, trente-y-quarente, monte, faro, vmgt-et-un, and 
lansquenet At every table a Frenchman acted as croupier, they were 
invariably selected for this honour, for the Americans considered them 
the most trustworthy of all imm^prants who flocked to San Francisco. 
Each table consisted of a croupier, two bankers, and a raker The price 
was thirty, forty, and even fifty dollars an evemng for a table. Hie 
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stakes' were either gold dust, specimens of ore, or gold coin. Gamblers 
usually carried gold nuggets or dust in their belts from whidi hung, 
caught by some carbine swivels, either a brace of pistols, or a single 
revolver with seven chambers. Gambling was conducted, as in the 
thieves’ den in Gil'Blas, with one hand on the wallet, the other on the 
gun. 

A pair of scales stood on each table. The player first placed his gold 
in one of the balance plates, which then sank. If he lost, ^e banker took 
the gold; if he won, the banker turned into the scales a weight equal 
to what had been staked. An orchestra added a festive touch. This 
consisted of a piano, a violin, and a harp. The three performers were 
placed in one comer on a stage; they cost the proprietor of the establish- 
ment three hundred dollars an evening. Afrer each round, the table 
was covered with gold. M. Giovanni observed that the amount wagered 
on a single game of trente-y-quarente was often one hundred thousand 
dollars, that is, some five hundred thousand francs. 

Tables could be had only with considerable difficulty. The main 
room was not only the rendezvous of the players, but even of bankers 
and merchants, who used this house as a kind exchange. In those 
days San Francisco had neither clubs, circles, nor societies. Now that 
aU these organizations exist, no one except players ever goes to such 
places as the Bella Union, if he values his good reputation. The owners 
of this gambling house were Messrs. Ross and Sullivan. They had no 
silent partners; all the money invested was their own. In the evening, 
after ^e gambling was over, each banker counted the receipts at his 
own table, placed the funds in sacks, listed the money, gold dust, or 
specimens in his little book, and carried the sacks to the strong box. 

The two proprietors, Messrs. Ross and Sullivan, constantly circulated 
through the rooms, ^th were young, elegant, and handsome. Mr. 
Sullivan, in particular, resembled a fa^on plate. Occasionally, when 
a croupier wished to leave his seat, he made a sign to one these 
gentlemen; Mr. Ross or Mr. Sullivan then sat down at the table and 
kept tally in person. The croupier returned, took his seat, and the pro- 
prietor who had been keeping score then resumed his stroll. 

Gambling began at six o’do^; at the same time the strong box that 
had remained open imtU each banker had time to locate his own bag 
was closed. What was especially remarkable was the fact that no one 
watched to see that every banka took only his own sack, and did not 
make a mistake and take the wrong coin. No one kept check on these 
men. Entire confidence was .placed in them, and at no time did a&y 
difficulty result from such trust! 

A man might easily have escaped with a bag holding one hundred 
thousand dollars; however, gold ^if so cheap that such things never 
happened. A check of the ^d was made only on Saturdays. Each 
Saturday the capital was set aside, and the profits that had beien made 
during ^e week were turned over to the proprietars. Every evening 
all employees were paid, even the paUiassu, or downs. This was the 
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name given the houiemen, that is, the men who made a pretence of 
playing and who actually gambled only with house money These decoy 
men received from five to six dollars an evemng Like the bankers and 
croupiers, most of them were Frenchmen Every evening supper was 
serv^ brfore the games began, only champagne then worth seven 
dollars a bottle was drunk 'f he supper cost al^ut one hundred dollars 
Messrs Ross and Sulhvan issued the invitations as they strolled about 
the room 

At the moment when M Giovanm, with a curiosity that can be 
readily understood, was examimng these many tables that appeared 
to be surrounded by bandits, where the players were usually garbed 
in hnen trousers, woollen shirts of blue, red, or yellow, and armed with 
pistols, revolvers, kmves — ^at the very moment when these gendemen, 
as I was saying, were watching these sights and smoking their cigars, 
an uproar was heard in the ante-room Mr Sullivan rushed to the scene 
of the disturbance He was an exn^mely brave man, one who never 
hesitated to throw himself among the quarrellers no matter how excited 
they might be, and to talk to them in low tones and with a calm air, 
with the result that usually at his voice or gesture the altercation ceased 

This time, however, he arrived too late A dispute had just taken 
place in a low voice The men mvolved, having decided to setde the 
argument with a pistol duel, found it simpler, to a' oid losing time, to 
place themselves in the centre of the room, twentv paces apart, revolvers 
m hand, and fire seven shots at one another 1 hat some of their shots 
might strike the bystanders did not in the least disturb the combatants 
Two or three were fired before Mr Sulhvan, aided by several volunteers, 
succeeded in disarming the trouble makers A cry, however, had been 
raised at one of the tables Mr Otto, the banker, had received a bullet 
in his foot, and was being earned out, but no one thought of stopping the 
two duellists, who were Amencan miners By this time M Giovanm 
and Mr Barry had seen everything there was to see, for this type of 
skirmish was not extraordinary They now returned to the house and 
as they desenbed the entire affair, there was a noticeable contrast 
between the astonishment of the former and the tranquilhty of the 
latter 

The followmg day, which was Sunday, while the gentlemen were 
smokmg in a small back room, and while Madame Barry, the child, 
and I, having raised the bhnds, were looking through the window of 
the store, suddenly a crowd of men was seen runmng, gesticulating, 
and uttenng loud cnes 

Through them a carnage passed with the noise and rapidity of 
thunder A mob, larger and more excited than the one we had first 
seen, followed the carriage The^tuation, to be clearly understood, 
requires a word of explanation At that time, when San Francisco was 
not yet governed by an adequate code of laws, a Vigilance Committee 
had been establish^ consisting of honest men from ^ over the country 
who were delegated by their countrymen to administer justice when 
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.the need arose. This committee formulated what was known as the 
Lynch Law. The first man to participate in this method of meting out 
justice was probably called Lynch. To administer justice without legal 
authority was thus called acting under the Lynch Law, that is, applying 
Lynch’s law. 

Now the Vigilance Committee had arrested several men accused of 
complicit>' in starting the last fire. They were convicts from Sydney, 
belonging to a class Imown as “Sydney ducks.” The past record.of these 
two men was far from favourable; having been transported fiom the 
metropolis of London to Sydney, they escaped from the place to which 
they were deported and were wanted by the authorities of the former 
city. The committee, after considerable difficulty, procured their re- 
lease, by guaranteeing that justice would be done. 

Suddenly rumours, which the committee regarded as authoritative, 
circulated to the effect that in return for information furnished by the 
two culprits, the law might possibly set them free. When these rumours 
were repeated time and again, the Vigilance Committee decided to 
take definite steps. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning, several members of the group 
entered a carriage and reached the prison as prayers were being held; 
the doors were thrown open; they entered the chapel, seized the two 
men, compelled them to enter the carriage, and drove them at full 
speed to the place of execution. The carriage that carried them was 
the one that had just passed. Upon hearing the crowd running and 
shouting, and at our own urgent request, our men rushed out of the 
house and followed the crowd. The conveyance stopped on Mont- 
gomery Street before a house, in front of which hung some pulleys used 
to hoist merchandise into lofh, where on the first floor the Vigihmee 
Committee had assembled to discuss the matter. 

The two men were pulled firom the carriage by brute force and 
carried into the building. There they found themselves in the presence 
of judges who had already pronounced judgment. They were con- 
demn^ to capital punishment and given five minutes to prepare to die. 
At the end of that time, the cord of the pulley was drawn inside the 
room. A double slipknot was prepared, and then passed around the 
necks of these two prisoners. At a given signal, six men holding the 
other end of the rope pulled with full strengtii and soon swung the two 
condemned men dangling from the end of the rope out into ^e street. 
At the end of five minutes justice had functioned. The culprits ceased 
to exist. After the two men had been hanged every bell in the city 
tolled in their honour. This was the first execution ever held on a 
Sunday in San Francisco, and was, I believe, the last. 

On Monday our trunks were moved to our new lodgings and while 
our goods were waiting their turn \o pass through the customs, we 
began to explore San Frandsco. 



Chapter XII 


THE AMERICANS 

W HAT interested us especially on our first tour of inspection was 
the activity on the streets, some of which were already paved 
with planks, while others were still muddy. 

Since 184B, a time when no one dared venture forth without water- 
proof boots and when such boots, that came half-way to the knee, cost 
fifty dollars a pair, tremendous progress had been made. To give some 
incfication of what these streets, a kind of moving morass where the 
pedestrian might founder, were like, we were told by one of our friends 
that in 1849, when he stopped to chat for a moment with his friends at 
Washington Place, a rumour reached them that a brig had just dropped 
anchor, bringing twenty-five Mexican women. These immigrants were 
in mudi the same situation as the Romans, the evening before they 
carried off the Sabines. 

Having learned of the arrival of these twenty-five women, Mr. Betty 
and his friends ran as fast as their legs could carry them in order to 
reach the port before all of them had been seized; but unfortunately, 
three of the four men neglected to make the usual detour, and sank in 
mire up to their knees. The more effort they made to extricate them- 
selves, the deeper they sank. Only one, who realized that upon certain 
occasions the curved line is the shortest in the end, reached port; how- 
ever, he was too late. The Mexican women had already been taken. 

Meanwhile, the three unfortunate men who were bemired cried for 
aid, and it required the combined efforts of an engineer of bridges and 
highways and a mechanical apparatus to extricate them from their 

At one time the sea came up as far as where the centre of the dty 
now stands. San Francisco has shifted its location repeatedly. The huge 
mounds of sand, in which the maiority of streets originally terminated, 
have already bm mentioned. As fast as new houses were built, the 
mountains of sand were replaced by these dwellings. Moreover, as die 
dty spread toward the bay, these sand mounds were forced Into the 
sea which, incidentally, was filled with coundess ships riding at anchor, 
which had been deserted by their crews. 

Ships came in in incalculable numbers. Not a single cargo, however, 
could be marketed. The crews deserted, went ashore, and immediately 
headed for the placers. The captain remained aboard and, recognizing 
the impossibility of manning his ship, cut down the masts; the ship 
thus became a pontoon, and was converted ultimately into a store; the 
merchandise with which the ship was loaded was gradually transferred 
juhore. Either the captain built or had someone build a smaller boat 
for him, and after the hull of the old ship became useless, it^was sunk. 
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The- Americans purchased for insignificant sums what were known 
as water lots; they were soon filled in and became land lots. Thus by 
the end of six weeks, an entire new quarter would rise; by the end of 
six months, a city that was entirely inhabited extended toward the 
Contra Costa. In this was apparent not the hand of God, but that of 
the indefatigable and adventuresome Americans to whom obstacles 
did not exist and who overcame stupendous difficulties in the course of 
his rapid progress. 

One section of San Francisco, on the other hand, expanded inland. 
Beyond the city, land had no value. To becoiAe owner of whatever 
amount was desired — this, howevor, held true only in the early days 
of California — a hut was built; around this domain a boundary line 
was drawn, in the same manner that Romulus defined the city of 
Rome; a small tax was paid to the government, and ownership was 
established. This was what was known as squatter’s rights, rights which 
gave rise to so many disagreements. 

What was especially noticeable in the varied activity of the streets, 
in the crowds that pressed, elbowing and jostling one another, was the 
almost total absence of women. The few that lived in San Francisco 
wisely kept within doors. For an honest woman to go out alone was 
unsafe — ^provided a woman who went out alone could be considered 
an honest woman. 

On every hand, as far as the eye could see, the woollen shirts of the 
miners were visible. From time to time among this worker’s uniform, 
a black coat would appear, but this was a rare occurrence. A large 
number of carts, some drawn by horses, others by hand, were in evi- 
dence, but no cabs. Only two or three of the latter were available in 
San Francisco and they cost fifty dollars a day. 

Movement in the streets, already somewhat congested in view of the 
large number of passers-by, who walked rapidly like men not out fin* 
pleasure but actively engaged in business, was hampered by piles of 
miscellaneous merchandise firom every land, merchandise of varied 
value, which was piled before stores alr^y ftill to their doors and even 
to their windows. Lines of people stood in fix>nt of clothing, tool, and 
supply houses; but shops dealing id luxuries that have since made such 
large fortunes were neglected, and did not forecast our beautiful 
bazaars Which, with their elaboratdy-gowned shopgirls, clerks in black 
clothes, and carpets extending into the street, now openly solicit the 
trade of the pedestrian. I refo to the firms of Kandler, Guerin, ,and 
Pommier. 

Amid all this chaos, or rather this genesis, stone houses were occa- 
sionally constructed. The majority of Ae stones arrived cut and ready 
to use firom China, and came firom buildings that had been demolished. 
While there was excellent stone in the vicinity of San Francisco, yet 
everyone preferred to pan gold rather than work in the quarries. 

The finat and most important buildings of this character were those, 
occupied by the firms of Argenti, Burgoyne, and Davidson, and, lastly. 
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the El Dorado, which was- erected m the early days of San Francisco 
and which, despite all the disasters, remained like a ghost out of the 
past, still standing after each fire There were, in addition, houses of 
cast iron, bcheved to be indestructible But after the first fire they were 
found to be as twisted as a man with gout, or the damned and, like 
the bull of PhalariB, they had consumed their inhabitants As yet, there 
were neither street lamps nor gas, m the evemngs the hghts from the 
shops ht the streets 

Churches consisted of a Gathohc church and a Protestant chapel 
The Gathohc church was located on Jackson Street, fire had never 
travelled that far 

Among theatres was the French playhouse called the Adelphi, which 
had never been burned, and one or two small American theatres 
There was also the post office, an amazing estabhshment, probably the 
busiest post office m any part of the world Fortunate, indeed, would be 
the theatre in Pans or London that could attract for evening perfoiv 
mances a queue like that stationed daily before the door of the post 
office in San Francisco 

Recreations were gambhng, the theatre, and sacred and profane 
concerts Only a few of the gambling houses, however, made fortunes 
Hertz’s gambhng is a typical instance of a failure Hertz amved in 
San Francisco with funds and, notwithstanding his immense talent, I 
beheve that the amount of French money he lost m San Francisco 
greatly exceeded the amount of Galiforma gold he earned back to France 

At this time, the proportion of women to men, I beheve, was less 
than one in five hundr^ When going out in the evenings with our 
husbands, we were fully aware that however well armed, we could 
seldom stroll along without being surrounded and stared at m a manner 
that would be quite disagreeable anywhere but in Gahforma, but en- 
tirely excusable there, at the time to which I refer 1 sh4U srecount in 
due time an ugly affair of which I, quite innocently, was the cause 

We amved, as I have said, early m the year, the weather was bitterly 
cold Not a single house had a chimney The gold fever took the place 
of fire Moreover, the chmate of San Francisco is miserable, changmg 
three times a day Every night, that is from midmght until three o’clock 
m the mormng, a mist falls which could in reahty pass for ram In the 
morning the dew ceases to fall, but the humidity and mist persist At 
eleven o’clock mtense heat sets m In the afternoon a strong wmd, 
carrymg bhnding clouds of dust, sweeps down off the mountains, this 
blows from two to six o’clock Then comes an icy cold that lasts until 
eight or nme o’clock From nine o’clock to two o’clock m the mormng, 
bmtching mght 

There is one particular place m San Francisco, moreover, where such 
a strong wmd invariably blows that no man’s hat, however well secured, 
or woman’s hat, however well tied, can withstand it This point is at 
the interesection of Kearny and Washington streets near the ^ Dorado, 
the place is known as Gape Horn 
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Now what, m this conglozneration of peoples, are the characteristics 
of each^ The leading nationalities that flocked from all over the world 
to Gahfomia were the American, the French, the Chinese, the Mexi- 
can, and the Irish Then, forming a kind of distmct category, came the 
Germans, the Itahans, and a few Englishmen But in all fairness it 
would be unjust, under these circumstances, to generalize about 
nations from the types thus represented 
Most conspicuous of all were the Americans 


Ghapter XIII 
MORE AMERICANS 

T he Americans provided the backbone of the country The land 
was their own Here they felt at home and here they were con- 
stantly in evidence regulating questions of law In number they ex- 
ceeded all other nationahties who flocked to the mines Being able 
workers, labour, no matter how arduous, never disturbed them They 
surpassed every other race in extracting gold In the city they controlled 
all commerce of any importance They were bankers, agents, gold 
merchants, powder merchants, and even monopolized the trade of 
barber' They owned all the steamers that phed in and out of the bay, 
all railroads, all means of rapid locomotion 
The proverb, Time is Money,** is typically American An American 
seldom remains idle He prefers to destroy something, rather than re- 
mam unoccupied and is constantly engaged in some kind of manual 
task He is wholly without intellectual resources 
Typical pf this need for activity is an anecdote which, I recall, often 
made me laugh and which frequently afforded the Amencans them- 
selves considerable amusement One day an American reached London, 
entered a hotel, and requested dinner By chance this request was 
addressed to the only American waiter m the hotel The latter at once 
recognized a countryman 'Immediately'** the waiter rephed 
But to serve dinner immediately requires, after all, at least a quarter 
of an hour The latter, after requesting the head cook not to delay, 
looked around and soon located a small stick He earned this stick to 
the American without saying a word The Amencan thanked him 
curtly with a nod of his head, drew from his pocket a small knife, and 
began to whittle the stick into a thousand pieces The waiter had thus 
sav^ the backs of the armchairs At the end of twenty mmutes, dinner 
was announced The Ammcan was not impatient, he had bem occu- 
pied However, the room had to be put m order, for it was full of 
shavings 

k The Amencan is never separated from his httle knife, his knife is his 
most intimate friend But I cannot refimn from reproaching him openly 
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for the unpleasant manner in which, when he has nothing to whittle 
or cut, he uses it for a toothpick. The way he handles the knife indicates 
whether he is contented or in a bad humour; whether the business in 
which he is engaged is on the road to disaster or success. The American 
who cuts from the outside in is in a good mood, and has made a good 
deal; the man who cuts tovord the outside is in a bad mood and his 
business is not flourishing. 

This was explained to me by an American, a man of high spirits and 
dignity, as we sat side by side on the deck of the L. Stevens where he was 
occupied in cutting the leather thong of his boot, not daring, in spite 
of his obvious desire, to attempt to whittle the top of his armchair, or 
the ship’s r ailin g. 

First and foremost, the American is courageous and a good worker. 
He undertakes vast enterprises in the following manner. A forest ripe 
for exploitation is discovered. A group of Americans is organized. They 
start out, arrive, cut down the forest. Then the place is cleared. The 
trees having been felled, there remain three main avenues which usually 
provide the American with an oudet for his energy; a newspaper can 
be established, a steamship constructed, or a railroad laid out. 

New enterprises are being constantly established and to tliis activity 
is due the development of California. 

There are at New York— and New York is typical of many American 
cities — there are at New York, for example, tl^ee steamers that leave 
for a certain destination. The first makes the trip in one day; the second 
makes the trip in two days; the third make: the trip in three days. The 
one taking one day omits one trip after every thrrc voyages. The one 
spending two days on the way omits every seventh voyage. The one 
requiring three days omits every thirtieth voyage. Two out of every 
three Americans v^l take the Iraat that lays off after three voyages. 
The American who travels on business, does not know danger. To him 
Ttifis is Mon^. 

The Americans, at least in San Francisco, were notorious as oppres- 
sors; I know little about them otherwise. Here is a typical instance of 
it. One night our consul, M. Dillon, was suddenly aroused by a French- 
man who had arrived on one of the Sacramento steamers. M. Dillon 
asked the Frenchman to come into his room, where the latter told him 
the following story. Two Frenchmm, father and son, one old and the 
other young, were extracting gold near the road on one of the plateaux, 
up in the mountains. This claim was approximately a two days’ journey 
fiiw San Francisco. They were disturbing no one, and no one had 
disturbed them. 

One fine day the location they had chosen attracted the interest of 
two American miners. The latter notified the two Frenchmen to leave. 
The father refused. The Americmis then threatened to use force. The 
father replied that he would resist. He was captured, carried away and, 
as he resisted, as he had sworn he would do, he was stripped amd 
whipped by the two men, while four more men held his son, who Was 
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forced to look on while corporal punishment was inflicted on hii 
father. 

**Now,” the two Americans said to the old man when the dastardly 
acf was over, “will you abandon it of your own free will?" 

“No.” 

“Then it is your son*s turn.” 

And so the son, in turn, was maltreated before the eyes of his father. 
Finally they were remov^ by sheer force; the men aim threatened to 
fire on them like dogs if they were audacious enough to return. The 
two Frenchmen took refuge in a cabin some miles away, where they 
were hospitably received. The owner of this cabin, a Frenchman like 
our host, indignant at the treatment given his two compatriots, was the 
man who had come to demand justice. 

Ringing a bell, M. Dillon asked for his clothes and riding boots. He 
now went to the mayor, Mr. Brenham, and asked for two judges, who 
would be authorized to handle the matter. These were immediately 
supplied. M. Dillon who, incidentally, is highly esteemed, merits aU the 
confidence accorded him. 

He departed on the first steamer, then left the ship and, led by his 
guides, travelled overland. On the second day he reached the cabin 
where the two Frenchmen had taken refuge. Meanwhile, the two 
Frenchmen had remained inside the cabin around which had assembled 
a mob of some fifty Americans. He made his way through the crowd 
which pressed around him, and, accompanied by his judges, placed 
himself in the centre of the mob, then addressed the men in English. 
M. Dillon, incidentally, spoke excellent English. 

“My brave boys,” he said, “since the birth of California in 1848 we 
have made, and are still making, considerable progress toward civilizBp 
tion. How, then, is it possible, in the face of the tremendous strides we 
are making, that in 1851 scenes as barbarous as those that have just 
occurred can still take place? You may rest assured that, for my part, 
loyal to my duty as French consul, and obedient to die feelings of 
justice and humanity that are in the heart of every honest man, 1 can 
never suffer a Frenchman to be maltreated by Americans or men of 
other nations any more than, in so far as it is within my power to pre- 
vent it, I would allow an American to be molested by a Frenchc^. 
My ui^ortunate compatriots have already suffered more than their 
share as you know, since, to the misfortune of every man present, there 
is no authority in California but that of force. To-day, however, this 
law will not hold. I have other support, as the presence of these gentle- 
men here with me will attest. Come, my brave lads, you are honest 
men;' help us bring these two bandits to justice.” 

While uttering these final words, M. Dillon nodeed three or finir 
Americans whose faces pleased him. He went over to them and, placing 
his hand in turn on their shoulders, said: “You,, you and you, go and 
bring me the two culprits.” 

The Americans thus indicated bowed, departed, and within an hour 
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the two culpntB were m the hands of the judges Led to San Francisco 
where they were impnsoned} the two guilty men were tried and con- 
demned, ^though sentence was passed by American judges Let me 
say a few more words about the character of these people who are so 
independent 

An American never refutfss a day’s work, no matter what the price 
If unable to obtain five dollars for the day, he will take four, three, two, 
even one A Frenchman, on the contrary, refuses to work unless 
arrangements are made to pay him current wages The Frenchman 
thus runs the nsk of not dimng one day out of three, whereas the 
American dines, poorly perhaps, but yet he dines I have seen episodes 
of this character repeat^ time and again I recall one occasion when 
a Frenchman asked M Giovanni, who preferred to employ any other 
nationahty rather than my poor compatriots for work, a^ed “How 
much do you pay a day? five dollars?” 

“Three dollars is all I can offer ” 

“Four, if you please,” rephed the Frenchman 
“No, three, take it or leave it ” 

The Frenchman turned his back and departed, muttering impertm- 
ent remarks about M Giovanm Soon an American appeared and 
asked “Have you any work to give me, patron?” 

“Yes ” 

“So much the better ” 

“How much a day?” 

“Whatever you wish ” 

“No, set the price yourself” 

“You are reasonable, you know what a man receives a day ” 
“Three dollars, is that sausfactory?” 

“That will do, if that is your pnee ” 

And the American started work and, for three dollars, accomplished 
tvace the amount of work a Frenchman would have done for five 
Usually, irrespective of the country, the poorest workers encountered 
are the men from our own native land Among outstanding antipathies 
of the American is hn dislike of the negro, or mulatto M Giovanm 
watched with his own eyes the scene 1 shall now recount He was nearly 
prostrated with laughter and his sides hterally shook with mirth He 
was crossmg Washington Square Among activities centring around 
the square is that of bootblack This occupation is usually in the hands 
of Frenchmen A mulatto placed his foot on the box of a French boot- 
black The latter was not disturbed by his Ghent’s colour he took his 
brush, and rubbed An American, passing by, stopped before the group 
as if he could not beheve what he saw Then, convinced that he was 
not mistaken, he showered heavy blows on the mulatto 
“See here,” he said, “this is for having had the impudence to allow 
yourself to be shined by a white man, wretch'” 

Having beaten the negro, he then turned on the white man “And 
this,” he said, “is for having been coward enough to black a negro's 
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boots In no country but California would the sight of a white man 
engaged in such a task be tolerated'*' 

The Amencan is extremely punctihous about religious observances 
and matters pcitaimng to women The comparatively shght success of 
Lola Montcz in America arose from the belief that she was obviously 
attempting to exploit the memory of her ill-fated adventures Brazen- 
ness of this character offends the Amencan taste 
In Its infancy, San Francisco was a Lind of Gomorrah However, after 
Amencan authority began to function through the efforts of Mr 
Garrison, San Francisco began to resemble other cities, and if its morals 
were compared with those of present-day Pans or London, the advan- 
tage would remain with the former 
Money is the ruling passion of Amencans The favourite proverb, as 
indicated, is “Time is Money'” Their real religion, it might be added, 
IS The Almighty Dollar An anecdote — I might cite hundreds — ^will 
prove to what an extent they persevere and how they invariably reach 
the goal for which they start 

After remaining six years in California, an Amencan, a worker at 
the mines, succe^ed in savmg three thousand dollars This amount 
was comparatively shght for so many years* work It was the total 
amount he had set as the minimum The sum amassed, he returned to 
San Francisco, having decided to leave Califorma and take this small 
fortune to his wife and children, to whom, in addition to the amount he 
had saved, he had been remitting at regular intervals a small allowance 
The steamer he was to take did not leave until the following day 
That evening, not knowing what to do, he entered a gambling house It 
was not the fust time, but he had never played He approached a table, 
mechanically watched the game for a while, then appeared suddenly 
to be struck with an idea ^at to him seemed so terrible that his face 
became sufficiently distorted to attract the attention of everyone nearby 
Detaching the belt in which he earned his little fortuhe acquir^ 
with so much difficulty, he placed it on the scales saymg “Home, or the 
mmes again'” He plac^ his bet on the red 
The banker spun the wheel and, during the twenty seconds that it 
revolved, the most seasoned gamblers were temfied at the way the 
American watched this ball on which his life seemed to depend He 
was a man of forty-five, with strongly-defined features, and a black 
beard and hair The ball stopped on the red, the Amencan had won 
He uttered a cry that seemed as much a groan of gnef as a snnek 
of joy “Three thousand dollars,’’ he shouted like a crazy man, “Three 
thousand dollars!” 

Carelessly the banker counted out three thousand dollars The 
Amencan placed them m his ’belt and left the room He entered his 
hotel, requested the key to his room, and locked his door The foUounng 
day, as no one had seen him appear, the door was forced He was found 
de^, with his money bag clutched to his breast His hair and beard 
had turned whitel 



VOLUME III 

Chapter I 
THE FRENCH 

S ECOND in importance, both m number and influence, to the 
Americans came the French, although less numerous than the 
Americans, the French outnumbered all other nationalities The latter, 
generally speaking, arrived without funds, bringing as their sole asset 
to acquire a fortune, gaiety and adaptiveness The men who were the 
most successful were those who had a profession Few made good 
miners Invariably, when attempting to mine, they worked in groups 
of twenty or thirty, dined together, sang Stranger’s songs at dessert, 
swore that no matter what happened they would never leave one 
another, formed a society, and bravely set forth full of hope and enthu- 
siasm for the mines, with visions of pockets bursting with gold Many 
Frenchmen leached the placers, not knowing a word of English, when 
they learned a smgle word, which they used upon all occasions, they 
beheved they had mastered the English language 
Whenever a Frenchman started work, he would dig here and there, 
but never thoroughly test a location Often he would abandon a claim 
just before gold was struck, then quarrel with the Americans who, 
having taken over his claim and found nch gravel six inches below 
where he hsul stopped work, laughed at him Not understanding what 
these Amencans were saying and unable to speak fluent English, his 
only method of reply was to pull out his revolver Pistol shots had a 
umversal meamng, known to Frenchmen and Amencans, far more 
eloquent than wozds In the gold fields men shot to kill Characteristic 
of French pioneers was the readiness with which they became discour^ 
aged at the crudeness of life and left the mines 
Frenchmen dishked the Amencan pancake, called the flapjack, or 
Jacques’s mouthful If their group numbered twelve, one would be sent 
out to hunt, and another would be appomted cook, in this way they 
depnved themselves of two able-bodi^ men Although Fren^men 
occasionally succeeded at the mines, yet this occurred only in excep- 
tional instances The Amencans have invariably proved far more com- 
petent m this type of work 

Their mcessant, most bitter, and deadhest enemy was the Insh- 
Amencan The term Insh-Amencan is used because many naturalized 
Irishmen, many of whom are mahaous scoundrels, reside m Amenca 
The Irish of Gahfomia were no better than those m any other part of 
the country Yet I should like to make the general remark that it is 
unwise to judge an entire race solely on the manners and conduct of a 
few mdividusds 

Not long after our amval, that is, during the year 1851, two French- 
men were hving at one of the placers at DowmeviUe m the Sierra 
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Madre, a mining centre located 120 miles from San Francisco, which 
has since produced an immense amount of wealth. The two Frenchmen 
felt ill at ease among the Irish and Americans, but the example, 
especially of the latter, revived their courage. These men had a cUdm, 
as a hole dug for the purpose of finding gold is called — I had com- 
pletely forgotten about it at the dme, but* I recall it now— these men 
had a claim that gave promise of being an excellent producer and which 
was on the verge of fulfilling its promise. 

The Frenchmen, furthermore, were quietly exploiting their claim 
and apparently living on a cordial footing with their Irish neighbours, 
wholly ignorant of the fact that their holding was coveted by them. 
One morning the cabin of the two Frenchmen was rudely entered, the 
men were forcibly removed from their shack and, amid cries and 
threats which they failed to understand, dragged before a kind of court 
composed of Irishmen and Americans. There an American who spoke 
a few words of French explained to them that they were accused by 
the two Irishmen of having entered their cabin at night and stolen their 
gold dust. 

The two poor men who had been accused defended themselves with 
righteous indignation, protesting and swearing they were innocent; 
but no one understood them, or rather no one cared to understand 
them. All the Irishmen sided with their compatriots, banded together 
against the accused men, passed a rope aroimd their necks, and pre- 
pared to hang them from two trees, carrying out the Lynch Law. Just 
before raising them off the ground, however, they insist^ that tfie two 
Frenchmen swear to the robbery, respite being promised in return for 
a full confession. The accused replied that they could not swear to a 
crime of which they were innocent; they were ready to die, but would 
die protesting before God and man that they had not stolen the gold 
dust. 

Then the ropes were pulled. The two unfortunate men were jerked 
off the ground, but after a few seconds their executioners allowed them 
to drop, shouting to them to confess. They could not confess, they 
replied, to a crime they had not committed and nothing would force 
them to lie. So they were hoisted again. This time, when death seemed 
imminent, suddenly a loud cry was heard on the road. Everyone 
turned, '^e sound that had been heard came from the lips of an 
American woman who was running with hair dishevelled and in 
chemise and petticoat, crying: “Stopl They are innocentl In the name 
of heaven, stopl’* 

She then recounted, with all the volubility and strength of righteous 
indignation, that she had overheard one of the Irishmemplotting with 
his companion at the miners’ boarding-house to accuse the two Frendi- 
men of robbery. She swore on her life that she was telling the tnitfar- 
that the two Frenchmen %vere not guilty. 

“Let them go,*' said the Irishman, **but you will have to pay tor the 
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The executioneiB now removed the rope from the necks of the 
accused and, winding it around that of the poor woman, hanged her 
At this terrible spectacle one of the two Frenchmen began to laugh 
hystencaUy He had gone crazy The other had become, on the con- 
trary, wild-eyed and staring Terror had made him an idiot The two 
men were taken to San Francisco, where M Dillon arranged to send 
the lunatic to a private asylum m Stockton Insanity, incidentally, is 
not uncommon in California The idiot he took into his own home 
where, after considerable care, he succeeded in restoring him to nor- 
mality I do not know whether the assassins were ever pumshed 
Let us now return to French activiues in San krancisco The immi 
grants of our country had to face a difficult situation The poor devik 
arrived on a certain boat, the boat, no matter what its type, left them, 
as It were, at sea, that is, instead of landing them to face work, it 
landed them to face play, the lust for gold, luxury, the lure of fortune, 
women, and finally all the wiles of Satan 
Almost invariably gambling ensnared them Many succeeded in this 
precanous profession and survived, however, the majority lost what 
little they possessed and took positions that, although respectable, in- 
jured their future After losing everything the immigrart, in place of 
making good resolutions and finding honest work, usually went to San 
Francisco, deciding never to leave except as a final measure 
After the Americans, the first immigrants to form groups were the 
Frenchmen Those who had escaped the danger just indicated — during 
the early days in Galiforma this was lest tenous — soon became gar- 
deners, fishermen, hunters, commission merchants, porters, fruit 
dealers, nurserymen, small shopkeepers, croupiers in gambhng houses, 
greengrocers, and strawberry merchants Near Mission San Jos6, 
Mission Dolores, and the Presidio stretch plains red with strawberries 
and covered with various wild greens which in the civihzed world pro- 
vide trade for greengrocers, such as valeriEuiella, rampion, dandehon, 
and a kind of watercress that flourishes under large oaks and is edible 
only after it develops and abandons to the wmd a small white fiower, 
indicating the decay of the plant This type of commercial activity was 
exploited with remarkable success untd 1852, the year when the 
avihzed salad known as lettuce, chicory, and romame, replaced wild 
salad We ourselves watched the buildmg up of a fortune ba^ on these 
greens 

M D , a former notary, an extremely courageous and worthy 

man, now some fifty years of age, arrived, lost all his money as does 
everyone, allowed himself to be influenced by bad example, attempted 
to earn money m various ways, became associated with a woman, and 
was abandon^ by this woman who earned off their combmed capital 
Then he made a firm resolution, disappeared completely from the 
soaety that he usually firequented, and, one fine morning when every- 
one was asking what had become of lum, was found selling herbs— a 
salad merchant For two years he came, mght and morning, with his 
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basket full of assorted greens. At the end of two he had in this 
way amassed more than twenty thousand dollars. 

For California there has been coined the proverb: “There are no 
foolish tasks; there are only foolish men.*' During this period, except 
for those used for slaughtering meat, which were controlled by the 
Americans, all markets were in the hands*of Frenchmen. After 1849, 
they were fiUed with many varieties of fine game which, on the whole, 
was comparatively cheap. Two partridges sold for one dollar as did 
two duclu; deer was fifty cents a pound and bear meat the same price. 
Hare, which was procured in the interior was, however, extremely 
expensive, selling for six or seven dollars; but hare, if necessary, could 
be omitted from the menu. Butchered meat was worth one dollar a 
pound. To what price the first chickens soared is not known. 

Turkey was a luxury. In 1850 the price was sixty dollars; by 1853 it 
still brought from twenty to twenty-five. As regards turkey, 1 shall re- 
peat what I have just said apropos of hare: it is possible to live without 
fowl when excellent game and aU the fish found in Europe are abun- 
dant. Salmon was especially excellent. In the early days our Frenchmen 
who had the wise idea of becoming gardeners literally swam in gold. 
One cabbage was worth three dollars; a lettuce, two dollars. Radishes 
were sold by the half-dozen, just as cherries are purchased in the month 
of May. When potherbs were available, they were usually proudly 
hawked from the basket. 

A few eggs could be had in the markets, but they were considered 
luxuries available only to millionaires. They brought ten dollars a 
dozen; at this price, however, they were guaranteed to be ftesh. By 
1853 the price had dropped to four. Flowers were also available in the 
markets. A rosebud sold for one dollar; all fashionable young men wore 
rosebuds in their buttonholes. The smallest bouquet cost f^m four to 
five dollars. 

There were a few French doctors in the city, but they were usually 
idle. Everyone was so busy in San Francisco that there was no time to 
be ill. Most of the doctors were highway robbers. During this period 
Doctor Oleiv^a, a reputable physician, and two br three of his asso- 
ciates, amassed immense fortunes, but the otliers made almost nothing. 

These estimable Frenchmen had the best chance to succeed when 
the lingotinst or gold seekers, arrived. In California lingoUer is the term 
applied to those who arrive drawn by the lure of gold. 

A portion of the receipts of a famous lottery, it will be recalled, was 
appropriated to transport French emigrants into California. Then 
chsuis broke loose, completely revolutionizing basic conditions on the 
coast. Our good consul, M. Dillon, was coxi^nted with the difficult 
task of looking after all newcomers firom France whom he attempted 
to send at once to the placers. As a matter of fact, M. Dillon even 
engaged accommodations for them m advance on the steamers that 
went up the Sacramento, and often paid their expenses in cheap board- 
ing-houses. He received them upon their arrival and saw them off 

X 
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when they departed He broke up their nouy meetings, dispersed then 
riots What the French population owes M Dillon voll never be 
known 

He alone can tell how many times— he who perhaps was the only 
resident of San Francisco who never went armed — ^he alone can tell 
how many times when retoming to the consulate after dark he was 
stopped by the threatenmg voice of a robber, or the humble appeal of 
misery One evening two men barred the road M Dillon stopped 
“Monsieur Dillon**** 

“Yes ** 

“Don*t be afraid ** 

“Do I look hke a man who is afraid^** 

* Be good enough to come with us ’* 

‘ Proceed ** 

The two men, with M Dillon following them, walked on ahead 
through a narrow, httle-travelled street, and went into a house that 
had the aspect of a robben’ den, for it ended in a kind of cave There 
on a mattress widiout clothes and food lay a woman who had recendy 
given birth to an infant 
“What IS this’” he asked 

*A mother and child who commend themselves to your mercy. 
Monsieur Dillon *’ 

“Why IS such misery allowed to exist m San Francisco wid)out some- 
one letting me know’” 

**We nught have told you. Monsieur, but you would not have be- 
heved us We wanted you to sec it with your own eyes ” 

“That’s right, here is fifty dollars for the mother I will send Madame 
Dillon to you to-morrow to find out what the child needs ” 

Then M Dillon returned to the consulate, escorted by the two men 
who accompamed him not so much to see that he arrived safely this 
tune, as to kiss his hands once more 


Chapter II 

JOHN THE BEAUTIFUL CARLOTTA 


AMERICANS refer indiscriminately to all Chinese as John The 
/RAmencans have considerable difficulty pronouncing Chinese 
names, the time spent attempting to pronounce them is time lost, and 
no one knows the value of tune as does an American So they de^ed 
that every Ghmese, most of whom are industnous, sober, and patient, 
should be called John In the early days m Cahforma, Chmese junks 
phed between the great northern ocean and the great equinoctial ocean, 
crossed Micronesia, and landed at San Fmncisoo Whatever the Chinese 
immigrants needed was bnnight with thanJ-mea^ dried m stnpi^ 
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smoked fish, tea, nee — the only money they spent here MPent for shoes, 
the purchase of working equipment, and rent 

Upon reaching Galiforma, the Ghmese flocked to the mines like so 
many crows Scattenng over old claims abandoned by the French and 
\mericans, they dug mdustnously, makmg one or two dollars daily 
Satisfied with smaU but steady profits, befifrc long they collected a large 
amount of gold 

John Ghinaman resembles an ant Lake it, he is mdustnous and quiet, 
never mingling nor associating with other races Upon reaching the 
land where he aspires to settle, he begins immediately to study the 
language of the country, he learns it quickly, speaks it with a fhghtful 
accent, but succeeds finally in speaking it A cup of tea and chopsticks 
fur eating nee complete his entire kitchen equipment 

Those who do not scatter to the placers b^me restaurant owners 
and cooks They have been accused of forang their dogs to eat rats, 
but perhaps the rat is as vilified m Galiforma as the cat is in France 
I recall a warrant having been served on a certain boarding-house 
keeper in France and upon this occasion it was claimed that if the 
judges who condemned ^e man had ever eaten cats, they would never 
care to eat anything else 

When the French arrived and, profiting by their European reputa- 
uon as cooks, entered into competiUon with the Ghir<ese, the latter 
became Uundrymen And this is what they are, and madentally at 
extremely moderate prices, even to-day No sooner do they lease a 
house than they fortify it with heavy umbers, which at once gives their 
place the aspect of a pagoda As soon as they begin to settle on a street, 
everyone else is forced to move out, because of the high pnees they 
pay for gamblmg and licensed houses The Ghmese are mveterate 
gamblers, they play an extremely simple game, even and odd 

Like the French gambhng houses, their resorts feature music How- 
ever, this music 18 Ghmese, in other words, the most hideous music 
imaginable, for it is produced by a mangle and a large kettle In 
imitaUon of the American and French gambhng houses they have 
women for rakers, but these Ghmese women are hideous Both JDupont 
and Sacramento streets are entirely devoted to the two acUvities just 
indicated 

The Ghmese have theatres, bazaars, and pagodas The pagoda and 
theatre are closely assoaated At the theatre they rev^ amazing 
dextenty, especiall> m jugglmg, much as the Parisians excel m throwmg 
kmves There is one paruculv Ghmese bazaar m San Francisco that 
surpasses any of our most beautiful Parisian stores, where merchandise 
IS extremely cheap 

An Amencan named Duncan, who began by acting as agent tor 
Ghmese merchants, is proprietor of this amazing place His bazaar has 
magnificent display cases and a fioor mvanably damp so that dust will 
not cling to objects Notwithstanding, his clerks are never seen without 
a feather duster m hand To watch strangers arriving at this fine bazaar, 
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courteously escorted by elegantly-clad Chinese merchants and a servant 
to act as interpreter, is a delightful and unusual experience 

When a Chinese has saved an amount planned for in advance, he 
leaves the country, never risking his savings in any kind of speculation 
The notorious obscemty of the Chinese and the scandalous hves led by 
their women m San Francisco, have caused certam regulations com- 
parable to those that Italy and Spam still make for the Jews, to be 
passed m their behalf A certam quarter of the city has been reserved 
for them They have their own ghetto However, during the great 
celebration which they hold annually they are allowed to roam through- 
out the city, so long as it continues ^ey ^ake San Francisco to its very 
depths By day and mght artifiaal fires glow, firecrackers burst on all 
aides under the feet of the passer-by, the skies are ablaze with rockets 
such as only Chinese can make Inasmuch as they have handled powder 
for two thousand years, they are the foremost firework-makers m the 
world 

While the ftte lasts, many Chinese move about the city on hired 
horses which are forced to follow behind the mam procession only after 
considerable urging Cues flapping, they nde their horses like awkward 
sailors Dunng the celebration they offer sacrifices of goats and nde 
out to visit the graves of their ancestors m the Chinese cemetery Jovial 
Chinese are so rarely seen that their unusual gaircy at this time infects 
the entire aty 

Next to the Chinese, the French, and the Americans, the Mexicans 
form the largest part of the population 1 heir wealth comes firom land 
Usually they do not engage m commercial activities, but hve like 
ventable hidalgos The Itahans compete with the French m petty 
commerce Persevenng, sober, and not addicted to gambling, no occu- 
pation IS too humble for them, they have, on the whole, the finest small 
shops m San Francisco, yet six of the largest Italian merchants began 
by peddhng potatoes on the streets 

Speakmg of Italy, the history of a famous Italian woman, who hved 
at this time m San Francisco, comes to mmd Let us call her, if you like, 
Carlotta In these days she was twenty-five years old with all the beauty 
of an Arisen, a Roman, or a Gredc Her eyes and hair behed descrip- 
tion When she arrived from Naples with her husband, neither one of 
them had any idea of how to go about making a fortune Their one 
purpose was to acquire wealth by honest means But their friends 
jeei^ at their provincial scruples Honesty, according to them, was 
merdy relative What is immoral at Geneva is moral at Pans, they 
mamtained What is immoral at Pans is moral at Florence What is 
immoral at Florence is moral at San Francisco 

Finally M the wife has been called Carlotta, what shall the 

husband be named^— finally M Balbi— suppose the husband is called 
Balbi— was persuaded that by acting as a banker at faro and placing 
his wife at the gambling table, he would soon acquire a fortune, and, 
since he did not cheat, an hon^ fortune In San Francisco, as already 
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observed, aristocratic callings did not exist. The proposal was taken 
under consideration by M. Balbi, Garlotta, and a friend of the house, 
the lady’s cicisbeo : but, a rare and almost unknown thing, an honourable 
cicisbeo, subsequently referred to as Chevalier Gellani. 

Accordingly these three persons — Chevalier Cellani, M. Balbi, and 
Madame Carlotta— held a conference. I^hould M. ^bi be a faro 
banker, should the beautiful Carlotta be raker, should Chevalier 
Cellani become the associate, or rather the supporter of the association? 
Despite some objections raised by the fair Carlotta, the questions were 
decided in the afiirmative. 

The method of procuring a faro table in San Francisco is extremely 
simple. A large cafr is entered, and the proprietor of the house ad- 
dressed. • 

‘‘Monsieur,” the stranger says to him, *T should like to manage a 
gambling table in your house.” 

If the stranger is accompanied by a woman the proprietor of the 
establishment glances at her. If she is ugly, the terms are severe. If she 
is passable, discussion follows. If the woman is beautiful, the manager 
of the house places his cafr at the disposal of the husband. A handsome 
woman will draw customers for the house and more profit will be de- 
rived through sales to the players. 

So M. Balbi had no difficulty finding a faro table in one of the most 
popular caf<£s in San Francisco. A* new attraction had been added to 
the programme, for the beautiful Carlotta was the one who dealt the 
cards. Their foresight was justified. Within three months enormous 
profits were made without a single shadow having been cast on Madame 
Balbi, either as a woman or a banker. On the contrary, her virtue was 
extolled, for the beautiful Carlotta spumed fabulous sums. 

After this initial venture, the three Italians decided to try a hand in 
the mining country and to speculate for gold in the localities where it 
was found. After.reaching one of the best known placers, they opened 
a faro game similar to the one they had operated in San Francisco. 
Here their luck doubled, a thousand, two thousand, dollars were made 
day after day; on all sides the talk was mainly of the beautiful Carlotta. 

But such fortune proved fugitive; a rumour soon circulated among 
the miners, no doubt erroneously, that the fair card dealer assisted 
fortune with her own dexterity, t^t her fingers were far more agile 
than good luck was constant. The miners gave the signal, and as 
Carlotta was about to deal the cards eight or ten revolvers were levelled 
at her. She demanded the reason for this hostile demonstration. 

“Because you are tricking us, beautiful lady,” replied a miner, “abd 
at the first card you touch, you die.” 

Carlotta turned deathly pale, but, despite the revolvers, continued 
to deal the cards. Her husband, unfortunately, did not have the same 
presence of mind; he leaned over toward hv ear to whisper a few 
words, perhaps thie one word “couragel” The miners inferred that he 
waf instruct!^ his wife howto rob them. Five or six pistol shotsTrang 
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out, miraculously, none touched the beautiful Carlotta, but her hus- 
band was hit in the shoulder, three gamblers were killed, and two or 
three wounded Carlotta dropped m a faint under the table Then a 
violent combat broke out among the mmers Some beheved Carlotta 
was dead, others, thinking s^e was still hving, sided with her and fired 
in turn on those whom they beheved to be her murderers 

Meanwhile, under cover of the confusion, M Balbi and Chevaher 
Cellani removed the lady from under the table and earned her outside 
The blood that flowed firam the husband s wound and fell on his wife s 
garments made her appear to be dead or at least seriously wounded 
Once outside the room M Balbi and Chevaher Cellani realized that 
Carlotta was not yet out of danger They did not re-enter the hotel 
This was a wise precaution, for the enemies of the fair Carlotta were 
m the majonty Having subdued their adversanes they decided to 
exterminate this dangerous siren who simultaneously won both gold 
and hearts, and started for the hotel But the Italians were no longer 
there The miners then surrounded the town threatening to bum it 
unless Carlotta were delivered into their hands But they could not 
sunender Carlotta who, without losmg an instant had escaped 

Two days later she was back again m the city of Sacramento where, 
temporarily at least, she was out of danger The city was reached just 
as the waters were creeping m However, this was not unusual for the 
Sacramento, the nver often overflows more o** less violently, frequently 
carrying away in its wrath houses, secuo is of the city, and even the 
entire city Two months later it will be lebudt, only to be earned away 
agam But did not the inhabitants of Torre del Greco rebuild their city 
seven or eight times after it was destroyed by lava pounng down from 
Vesuvius^ 

Those coming from the other side of the nver told of the discovery 
of new and extremely iich placers In Sacramento in the midst of 
disaster nothmg could be done, so a decision was reached by the tno 
to attempt to establish themselves not m a caf6, but in a house of their 
own, and to open a faro bank among these new placers This move, it 
was believed, would assure M Balbi a fortune of at least one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollais The new proposal was accepted by the 
beautiful Carlotta 

Nothing, however, could be done until the Sacramento resumed its 
normal channel, a matter of some three weeks With the unquenchable 
thirst that seems to assail all who seek gold, a delay of three weeks 
appeared to mean a loss of perhaps fifty or sixty thousand dollars 
Despite Its swollen waters, despite the rapidity of its current, despite the 
debns with which it was loaded, they deaded to cross it Only a boat 
and two rowers were needed, which one hundred dollars would provide 
The day was set fin* the departure It was like a challenge to the nver 
Everyone whom the three speculators consulted advised them to wait 
More than three hundred persons were at the landing place 

Madame Balbi wore a black velvet robe and had a rose and bU^k 
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open wrap thrown over her head. She wal bedecked with diamondi. 
M. Balbi carried some ten or twelve thouaand dollan in gold dust and 
nuggets. The boat put off from the bank and b^an to buff the current. 
The swollen river was a mile or ntiore wide. The boat carried M. Balbi, 
Garlotta, Chevalier Gellani, a dog, and a parrot. It was propelled by 
two rowers. * 

After crossing *two-thirds of the river, the boat appeared to struggle 
against an invincible force, and those who were riding in it were seen 
to give dehmte indications of distress. The craff was then drawn into 
a whirlpool; in place of moving ahead, it upset, overturned by some 
irresistible force. From both banks cries were heard; obviously the boat 
was sinking. Suddenly it disappeared; over the place where it had sunk 
waters now poured. 

The dog swam toward the shore; he was the first to reach land. Next 
came the two rowers. Carried by the current which he lacked strength 
to combat, Chevalier Cellani tried to follow. Finally, supported by a 
reed, seaplant, or plant resembling the willow, appeared Garlotta, whose 
head sank lower and lower in the Sacramento. M. Balbi had dis- 
appeared, never to reappear. What effect the sight of this disaster pro- 
duced on the spectators can be readily imaging. Amid the cries that 
arose, a man rushed up and asked: “\^at is it?’* 

“The beautiful Garlotta, she is drowning.*’ 

“Where is she?” 

“Over there; she is still visible.” 

“There is still hope. Ropes! Ropn!” 

Ropes were brought; having disrobed, the man adjusted them under 
his arms and hurled himself amid the floating debris into the icy waters 
of the Sacramento. The man was an Italian called Julian. He swam 
with considerable effort toward Garlotta and Anally, after battling the 
current for three-quarters of an hour, succeeded in reaching her. 

Rigid with cold, her two hands, one after the other, had lost their 
hold on the willow bough, but she had gripped it between her teeth, 
where she still held it. Fortunately the colder she grew the more her 
contracting jaws locked. Julian had brought another rope; this he 
passed around her body. The men on the bank held the en^ of this 
second rope which they now pulled, bringing Garlotta and her rescuer 
to the shore. Garlotta had fainted; Julian’s condition was scarcely better. 
At this instant a cry for help resounded over the waters, a cry of supreme 
distress that drew all eyes towaxd the river. At the sound Garlotta 
shrieked: “It is my husband. Save him, save him!” 

Julian entrusted Garlotta to the men on shore and plunged back into 
the water, swimming this time toward the man who was tattling death 
with barely enough strength to keep himself afloat on the water. At 
the end of sixteen minutes he reached the swimmer and, passed a second 
rope around his body. But before he regained the bank he realized that 
it was Chevalier Cellani and not the husband of the beautiful Garlotta 
whom he had just saved. 
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While the two men wertf swimming toward the bank, Garlotta, who 
had fainted again, had been earned over to the Hotel de France and 
placed in a well-warmed bed where she slept fitfully, calling m a 
loud voice for her husband Her delinous cries lasted throughout the 
mght By the following monung the fever had subsided, tears had suc- 
ceeded nervous spasms, anH Chevaher Gellam was allowed to enter 
Garlo ta’s room Garlotta held out her arms to him, bot he remained as 
if glued to the threshold He regarded her with haggard eyes, clasping 
his head between his hands searching in vain for words, his vocal cords 
paralysed by surprise and horror Finally his voice returned Garlotta,** 
he cned, **Garlotta with white hair< ’ 

For dunng the hour she passed m the Sacramento, hovering between 
life and death, more dead than ahve dunng the day and night of 
dehnum that followed, Garlotta s hair had grown white as snow 
She beheved Gellam was insane However the latter, taking a mirror, 
held It up before her eyes The Itahan woman uttered a cry, and 
fainted Notwithstanding her white hair, she lost none of her beauty, 
she IS still called the fair Garlotta, and only recently word was received 
from Gahforma that she is about to marry one of the wealthiest bankers 
of San Francisco 


Ghapter III 
APPLES AND ONIONS 

W HILE we were visitmg San Francisco and becoming fanuliar 
with the country, our apples, omons, sweet potatoes, and syrups 
were held in the customhouse, and we were powerless to secure their 
release This delay at the customs lasted six weeks, meanwhile, eight or 
ten ships carrying cargoes of the same type reached port Although this 
duplication was umntentional, yet the announcement of what each 
new ship arriving at the Bay earned resulted in a lowenng of current 
pnees I was blissfully unaware of these comphcations and continued 
to antiapate the joy of making four hundred thousand dollars 
Finally, at the end of six we^ M Giovanni was summoned to the 
customs to pay fifteen hundred dollars He took that amount and rushed 
joyfully to the revenue office Nei^ weie taxes more cheerfully paid 
Although our imports had shrunk m value, yet they had amv^ m 
port m prune condition and while the pnee had dechned below what 
had bera refused at anchorage, nevertheless a handsome profit could 
be made 

Receipt m hand, M Giovanm asked where his merchandise was 
stored An employee was instructed to take him to the place where it 
had been hou^ This proved to be under an immense shed M 
Giovanm, upon amving withm sight of our future fortune, gave a cry 
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of terror and despair. Every box had been brdken; the apples, onions, and 
sweet potatoes were scattered on the ground, and as the rain had come 
down through the roof of the shed, the apples had rotted, the potatoes 
had sprouted, and the onions had tails like comets. Our profit of four 
hundred thousand had vanished so completely that M. Giovanni cried: 
“If you will only refund the customs' chaises, that is all I ask." 

But at San Francisco everyone becomes^ if not easily, at least rapidly, 
philosophical. Catastrophes of the kind we experienced descend lilu 
hail, and what seems like certain fortune here is invariably ephemeral. 

“I must sell my shipment in one lot," M. Giovanni said to the com- 
missioner as he was leaving, “try to find a purchaser." 

The next day a man arrived, who, after seeing the shipment, offered 
two thousand dollars for all of it. After bargaining for some time a price 
of twenty-five hundred dollars was made. The lot had cost us approxi- 
mately sixteen thousand dollars. 

We realized that, by adding our second speculation, our sweet 
potatoes, onions, and potatoes, to the first, the sugar we had been 
forced to throw into the water, we were having a run of bad luck. Since 
our departure from France we had lost approximately forty thousand 
dollars. 

But to return to the purchaser of our apples and onions. He took the 
entire load away and had it placed under a shed. Two days later re- 
sounded the cry “Fire." Half of the city was, as usual, burning,* and 
our purchaser found only grilled onions, baked apples, and roasted 
sweet potatoes left out of our shipment, on which the wrath of heaven 
seemed to have descended. 

Inasmuch as he had paid us in cash and had invested his last cent 
in this venture, eight days later he was selling us greens for salad. 
Naturally we gave him the benefit of our experience. 

Having just burned our fingers in the Bn, a few words about fiire 
in San Francisco will not be amiss. San Francisco, as I have explained, 
was built of wood. This timber, which is imported, comes fiom another 
part of the United States, and arrives dry as a match, with the result 
that it bums furiously. At the time of our arrival in 1851, an hour was 
sufficient to destroy an entire strMt. The houses, furthermore, were 
built without chimneys, and every precaution possible taken against 
fire; but at San Francisco they did not catch; they were set. Such a 
conflagration served many purposes. First of all, it paid the debts of 
those who were burned out; it gave work to carpenters, locksmiths, etc.; 
It provided a pretext for bankruptcy; and, finally, it stimulated specula^ 
tion of a kind revealed by the following incident. 

An American lady and her family arrived in San Francisco by 
steamer; their furniture and goods consigned to an agency in San 
Francisco followed in a sailing vessel which, forced to. roi^ Gape 
Horn, naturally would not get in until six we^ or two months later. 

* Obvioualy a figment of the iiwgiwrimtit 1^0 major fire occiured until May of 
that year. 
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In due season their belongings reached port, and were placed in a 
warehouse About this tune two or three fires broke out in San Fran- 
cisco The agency and part of the warehouses burned 
Several days after the fire, the American lady sent to ask when she 
could remove her fiirmture She was aware that the agent had had a 
fire, but as she knew he had ‘several stores, she hoped that her furmture 
had been stored in one of those that h^ escaped the disaster The 
agent rcphed that he was chagrined to report that all her furmture had 
been destroyed by fire, that she must adapt herself to the situation, as 
nothing could be done about it 

Six months later a friend of the American lady, who had known her 
m Boston and had often visited her house m that city, came to see her 
and asked to speak to her in private She consented, although some- 
what astonished that an old friend should be so formal upon such an 
occasion The latter, with an air of considerable embarrassment, told 
her that he had just recogmzed in a house of questionable standing part 
of the furmture she had brought fi'om the East and which she thought 
had been burned Naturally her fhend*s hesitancy came from being 
obhged to reveal the place where he had found the furmture 
The American lady, an extremely senous-mmded person, was 
amazed at the discovery, and, with as much discretion as possible, 
implored her fhend to seize the earliest opportumty to return to the 
house and defimtely ascertam with the aid ^ a mark she had made on 
her furmture when packing it, whether the pieces were actuaUy hers 
The gentleman, whether he found a pretext or not, was obliging enough 
to return to the house The mark was on the place indicated The 
furmture of the American lady had not been burned, but removed and 
sold A lawsmt followed The furmture was returned to the lady A 
mistake had been made 

Furthermore, during this period no one in San Francisco had time 
to verify errors, as in the instance just cited, a case typical of thousands 
of others that were made in other forms of speculation 
It IS only just to observe that, m addition to houses addicted to errors 
of this type, there existed a few in whom complete confidence could be 
placed To-day, furthermore, such things could not happen, but then 
they did occur, and occurred often 
This reminds me of what happened to French, English, and American 
merchants who, upon news of ^e discovery of gold in Cahforma, lured 
by the glamour of immense profits, shipped entire cargoes of every kind 
of merchandise to the coast and recall m place of the money they 
expected, notices beanng the fatal words “burned or damaged", which 
meant, m either case, heavy losses 
On the other hand, merchants fiequently sent shipments of inferior 
articles, justifying themselves by the current slogan, “Good enough for 
Gahfbrmai" Even if the cargo were “burned or damaged" m transit 
the shipper lost nothing, for his merchandise was of shght value even 
before It was sent to the coast Usually these consignments, after costing 
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the owner double their value in cuitoma charges and storage, served to 
fill up the port or pave the streets. 

Moreover, in all justice, it should be said that persons interested in 
unloading inferior articles on the California public showed undue seal 
in handling the consignments with which they were entrusted, thus 
encumbering the ports and streets with noctumd auctions, in the hope 
that under cover of night the defects of the merchandise would not be 
obvious and the open-handed Californian miner would purchase 
them. 

Now the man who is dup>ed in California is the miner; that is, the 
man with a belt full of gold; the extravagant man par excellence; the 
man with foolish desires who rebels at the idea of being considered a 
simple target for speculative purposes, merely because he pays all his 
bills without haggling. 

M. Giovanni, while strolling one evening with his friends at the end 
of Kearny Street near the port, stopped at one of these auctions that 
was unusually noisy. 

The auctioneer was extremely clever. Just as these men stopped, he 
was about to put up a box containing three hundred cigars. Were these 
cigars good? Were they poor? Were they made of real tobacco? Were 
they mixed with the leaves of walnut trees? Did they come from Havana, 
or Belgium? That was beside the point; they had depreciated primarily 
because of the place and hour at which he was selling them. 

The auctioneer held the box of three hundred cigars above his head, 
shouting: **A box of three hundred excellent cigars from Havana for 
one dollar.'* 

Then, with the colourful vocabulary which is the exclusive possession 
of the California auctioneer he cried: "One dollar, gentlemenl One 
dollar, one dollar, one dollar, one dollar, one dollarl’* 

But no one was inclined, despite the recommendations that accom- 
panied the object to be sold, to remove a dollar from his pocket. There- 
upon the auctioneer was forced to reduce his offer, modest as it was, 
when the fact is recalled that in California a good dgar costs eight cents 
and an ordinary cigar only a few pennies. The auctioneer then repeated 
with the same volubility: "Thre^uarters of a dollar! Three-quarters 
of a dollar!” 

This was already a reduction of a quarter. The same indifference in 
the byvtanden. Do not imagine that the auctioneer was easily fatigued; 
no, he continued with a coun^ worthy of a better cause: "Half dollar, 
half dollar, half dollar!” 

That is, one-half dollar. The silence continued. Then, attempting to 
market his merchandise in any way possible, he called: "Then, gentle- 
men, for nothing, for nothing, for nothing, nothing, nothing, nothing!** 

What he meant was, **Come, gentlemen, I will give it away!** 

Everyone kept his hands in his pockets; no one vranted these excellent 
Havana dgan even for nothing. The auctioneer, apparently amused 
almoslasmuch as he vras amusing the crowd, wis^ to see Im Cm* the 
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indifference of the bystanders would go. He drew a large round dollar 
from his pocket. 

“Gentlemen," he cried, “a good and excellent dollar, warranted 
fiom the United States mint, for seventy-five cents, seventy-five cents, 
seventy-five cents!" 

In other words, a good knd excellent doUar, guaranteed coined by 
the United States, for seventy-five cents. This was twenty-five cents 
under the market price. But everyone was fully convinced that even 
if he had offered it at half price, the dollar was worth no more than the 
cigars; so the auctioneer, finding no purchasers, laughingly replaced it 
in his pocket. 

Since sales were now over for the day, M. Giovanni and his friends 
entirely satisfied with the spectacle which they had just witnessed, 
smiled and went on their way. The chicanery of auctioneers is obvious 
from this incident. All major failures in California are based, further- 
more, on the following principle: Sell goods that should not be sold. 
On the other hand, first-class merchandise coming from France, 
England, and other parts of the United States, finds a ready market in 
San Francisco. 

To return to the fires. Fires, as already explained, pay debts, create 
work, provide an excuse for bankruptcy, and permit fraudulent tran- 
sactions. There is one more type of speculator that it serves to conceal; 
namely, the operations of criminals who take advantage of the confijsion 
to rob. From the moment a fire is well under way, the police, as well 
as the investigations of the Vigilance Committee invariably find the 
following coincidences. 

The point where the fire starts, accept in some few rare instances, is 
always exposed to winds blo^ving from the land side, which spread the 
fire from east to west, in other words, to the outskirts of the city on the 
bay. The inference is that the fires do not break out accidently, but 
are started by human beings. 

What happened, on a small scale, in the fire of 1851 to Madame 
Plume, wife of one of the foremost baiikers of San Francisco, is typical of 
San Francisco when a fire starts,and the gong — that terrible sound that 
always made me jump trembling and terrified from my bed — rings. 
These gongs, by the way, often rang three or four times in the same 
night. Whenever I heard one, I thought only of saving my chest. Every 
Californian keeps his valuables pack^ in a strong-box near the d(x>r of 
his room, and when a fire starts, this is moved immediately to some 
point of safety near Telegraph Hill. 

The alarm gong, then, was sounding; Madame Plume ran to the box 
that hdd her jew^, money, and laces. The fire was now within ten 
feet of her house, sending out tongues of flame preparatory to con- 
suming it. Clad only in a simple dressing gown, she rushed into the 
street, the case under her arm. No sooner had she appeared in the 
street than she received a blow fiiom the butt of a revolver and fell over 
backwards, dropping her box. By the time die regained her setAs, the 
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box had disappeared, carried off by the man who, aware that she would 
be forced to leave, waited for her at the door where he had struck her. 

Among these first fires sounds like formidable sparks were heard 
that proved to be pistol shots. They were fired by the owners of burning 
houses and the Vigilance Committee, who were shooting robbers as if 
they were ferocious begsts. Such criminals *Mrere not taken to trial but 
were either killed on ^e spot, or hanged. As already indicated, this 
method of punishment was in accordance with the Lynch Law, or the 
law of Lynch. 

These dreadful fires spread with such rapidity that it seemed as if 
no one could escape from them. As they invariably started at night, 
half-clad women could be seen running through the streets toward 
Telegraph Hill. The men, however, remained behind and attempted 
to save something firom flames. If they succeeded, they carried 
whatever they had rescued to the hill, then returned and attempted to 
move other objects. 

A strange and abnormal worldl Robbery in the houses, assassinations 
in the streets! Death awaited the man who left his own house with his 
own property. But there are no instances on record of goods carried 
to the mountain having disappeared. This led to the behef that a circle 
had been drawn around its base, over which robbers never passed. 

By daybreak, in the section where the fire started, usually nothing 
remained but a moimd of ashes and some dense smoke. Do you believe 
that all these ruined proprietors were tearing their hair in despair? 
Not at all! No sooner had they been chased from their houses by the 
flames, than they began to run to the wharfs where construction wood 
was piled. 

While the house was still bumix^, wood to be used for another house 
was being purchased and this wo(^ was taken to the vicinity of the 
fire, where it was left until the dying embers were extinguished. 

Three days later the house would be rebuilt, business would resume 
its normal course; thus it would seem more like a dream than a reality 
that this sinister spectacle, passing with the rapidity of lightning,had 
actually been witnessed, lliis is an opportune moment to observe that 
San Francisco has been built or rebuilt almost fifty times.* 

Turning from this strange tableau of typically American activity, 
where life and death pass in rapid pageant, to Telegmph Hill, the 
visitor looks upon an amazing scene of desolation. Here women and 
children of every nationality have congregated. HalPclad, wet by the 
chill dew of the night, and trembling with coldi they crouch over 
objects rescued fix>m the flames. Children watch anxiously to know if 
they will see their fathers again. Women fear they will never find their 
husbands. With eyes fixed on the smoking /uins, they listen to the 
hideous sound of which, growing indicates the progress 
(d* the fire, or, slowing down or dying ouv^ns* that the fire has 
been conquered. SuiMenly the fliimes,^iung fresh force, make every 
^ A flannsntMB; the dty had been sAuflt three or four Hwm, however. 
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heart pound with terror and despair. Amid this confusion a man, wear- 
ing half-burned clothes, rapidly ascends the slope of the mountain; 
women and children flo^ hopefully around him. Soon his features are 
distinguishable. Those to whom he is a stranger stop, but his family 
rushes forward, accelerating their pace when they are certain he belongs 
to them. Then sobs of happiness, cries of joy resound; caresses and em- 
braces mingle. Since the father, since the husband is safe, what was 
lost is forgotten. 

But what of those who are lost? Inquiries are made about the missing, 
and 'all the poor exiled colony hangs on the lips of the narrator, greeting 
each word he utters with joy or grief. Then gradually the mountain is 
depopulated, everyone returns to the city and, following the head of the 
fa^y, all enter their new abodes. At the funeral bivouac remain only 
those whom the fire made widows or orphans, or those who, having 
regained their father or husband, lost their entire fortune. But I am 
attempting to portray scenes that beggar description; so 1 shall stop. 

In the early days of California, a g^up of American firemen was 
organized but, having no pumps, they were compelled to depend on 
buckets. However, there was a shortage not only of pumps, but also of 
water. These two defects were soon remedied. Pumps were ordered 
from America and engineers were procured to dig weUs at every street- 
comer. 

Inspectors watch these wells so that they are always in good condi- 
tion and to-day the entire city of San Francisco at the first sound of the 
gong, is prepared to face fixe. Ofbsn one, two, or three houses will 
bum, but the great fires that demolished entire sections no longer occur. 
In addition, a law has been passed so that a wooden house once burned 
must be replaced by one of stone. 


Chapter IV 
BRIC-A-BRAC 

W ITH notes amounting to approximately two hundred doUars, 
we for our part were as completely ruined as our dealer in Irish 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, and onions. Mature consideration is advisable 
before undertaking a speculation; these last bills did not leave us with 
funds to return to Europe. M. Giovanni did me the honour of consulting 
me about the situation. “What are we going to do, Jeanne?’* he asked. 

“That is quite sim^e,'’ I replied. “We shall become dealers in old 
furniture and curiosities** 

*‘How can we be dealer in furniture and curiosities?” 

“Easily; we have splendkl fumituK and my New Zealand collec- 
tion.” 

“Well, well, well,” said M. CLiovanni, “that is an idea.” 
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'T hope 80.*’ 

“But think it over, Jeanne.** 

“I have already done so. Begin to look for a house to-day; rent it ' 
to-morrow; and the following day we will open a shop.” 

That same day M. Giovanni b^an his search and found on Dupont 
Street a shack built of laths which he engaged at the modest price of 
three hundred doUan a month. However, there was a small room in 
the rear. After three days’ heavy work on the part of my husband and 
myself organizing the bric-k-brac shop, we were ready to open Monday 
morning. I had some exquisite furniture, a piano, a library composed 
of choice books, and a cabinet of curiosities wor^y of gracing a fine 
establishment. At the end of eight days, our store was known through- 
out San Francisco as the Antiquarian Shop. Its success exceeded all 
expectations. True enough, I had for crier at the door of the shop the' 
eighth wonder of the world. This was a charming parrot with a yellow 
face and purple brow, who danced, sang and t^ed. Her triumph in 
song, was the dance But she always started off a half tone 

too high. The result was that when she reached a certain note, her 
voice cracked. Then she would shake her pretty head like a person 
saying to herself: “How foolish I am! I m^e a mistake, let’s begin 
again.” 

Then she would start a tone lower and finish with ease. As a sign 
of satisfaction, she would utter a joyful shriek of laughter. She was a 
droll little beast, this little parrot, and seemed at times endowed with 
a certain intelligence. She would say in one breath and without stop- 
ping, “God bless Qpeen Victoria, her august husband, Prince Albert, 
and all his royal family!” 

The crowd stopped at the door of our house, first to listen to the 
parrot, then, seeing furniture in good taste, a fine library, an ethno- 
logical museum, a collection of minerals, some magnificent laces which 
I annoimced as English point, but which were in reality only Valen- 
ciennes and Chantilly, they entered and purchasjcd. The Americans in 
particular bought without haggling. At the start M. Giovanni and I 
held long discussions, my husband not wishing to have me appear in 
the shop. 1 have already mentioned the dangim in San Francisco to 
which women were exposed. But I insisted and gave M. Giovanni so 
many excellent reasons that I succeeded in winning him over. 

Among the many customers who Hocked to our store, J observed one 
in particular who seemed consistently to purchase whatever seemed to 
have the greatest value; he would ask the price of an object, and upon 
being told would pay for it in cash, and cany it away. He showed such 
perseverance in coming to purchase throughout the week that he emp- 
tied the shop of its most precious specimens. Bv^ time we saw him 
enter, joy entered with him, so we welcome ^th many little 
attentions. One day I even vrent so far a^ to attempt to explain to 
him the origin of certain curiosities. Bnt he merely shrugged his 
shoulders. 
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“What do Vou think all this meani to me?*' he said, “keep this 
information for the collector for whom I make these purdiases when 
he comes to see you.’* 

Two or three days after this conversation, the bric-k-brac house was 
almost empty, but our pockets, on the other hand, were full. In the 
evenings M. Giovanni wenbout for a time, while 1 remained alone in 
the shop. One evening, five minutes alter his departure. Sir George 
entered. I gave a cry of surprise; I was whoUy unaware that he was in 
San Francisco. He approached and greeted me. 

“When will you be through with your store, Madame?** he inquired. 

Surprised at his unexpected appearance and this strange question, 
I replied: “As you see. Monsieur, it will not be long now; within three 
or four days I hope to be sold out.** 

Sir George looked around, and observing all the shelves nearly bare 
replied: “For the love of God, bring this farce to an end and may I 
never see you again at the cashier's desk, even in California.** 

Having asked the price of several objects, he paid for them and 
carried them away. From then on I felt certain that the intermediary 
who showed so little interest in the scientific aspect of the objects he 
purchased was acting on behalf of Sir George. 

When M. Giovanni returned, I told him of Sir George's visit and our 
conversation. But to my great surprise, in place of laughing he said: 
“He is correct, in the future you shall not participate in my businesses, 
especially in California. I am grateful for the assistance you have given 
me, but from this time on something else must be found.** 

As a matter of fact, M. Giovanni, upon seeing money coming in, had 
decided to undertake a large venture. We had thirty thousand dollars 
between us, and in California, although such a sum may not represent 
wealth, yet it is adequate to establish a business. 

So I went to stay with an American family whom we knew, while 
M. Giovanni rented a large store and became associated with a mer- 
chant to engage in a wholesale business and purchase commodities of 
all lands, not only supplying provisions to the mines, but also buying 
gold dust. 

The business flourished. M. Giovanni realized immense profits, and, 
as fast as they were made, they were used to make new purchases. 
These purcham, and their trade in general, consisted of wine, flour, 
sugar, tea, coffee, and preserves Scorn Marseilles. This method of specu- 
lation has its advantages and disadvantages. The advantage is that 
funds are never idle, and are always making a profit. The disagreeable 
feature is that our entire fortune was tied up, and any losses would be 
on a heavy scale. 

From time to time 1 came to see my husband at the store, where I 
was in the habit of remsining for an hour or two upon each visit in a 
small room at the rear. One day M. Giovanni happened to be alone, 
his associate having left to asqst in the sale, at auction, of a shipment 
tea, and the assistants were in the rear court, engaged in pladng bales 
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of merchandise in the cellar. Just at that moment, an Irish-American 
came into M. Giovapni’s room to give him an order for a load of mei^ 
chandise to be delivered to one of the mines. Unfortunately, at the very 
time he entered, I was leaving the small room to go into the court. The 
American saw me. 

“Oh, oh!” he said, “who is that woman?” 

“That is Madame Giovanni,” replied my husband coldly. 

“The devil,” said the Irishman, laughingly, “Madame Giovanni, 
you say?” 

“I said Madame Giovanni, my wife.” 

“Your wife?” 

“My wife.” 

“Your own wife?” 

“Mine.” 

“Gome now, it is really somewhat presumptuous to assume that any 
man has a wife all his own in San Francisco.” 

“Then I must be presumptuous, for I believe just that.” 

“1 should certainly like to see her, this wife of yours; have her come 
out a moment.” 

Fortunately one of M. Giovanni's qualities is composure. He bdieved 
that this was the best weapon with which to oppose this strange attack. 

“Monsieur,” he replied, “I have told you that it is my wife, Madame 
Giovanni, that should be adequate; since she is my \^e, you should 
understand that she is not here to 1 ^ summoned to appear at the call 
of the first comer.” 

The American shrugged his shoulders and left. Ten minutes later he 
returned, accompanied by a friend. M. Giovanni saw them enter with 
a certain anxiety, but although uneasy, he concealed the fact. The 
American came toward him with a brazen air. He indicated M. 
Giovanni to his companion: “There is the fellow,” he said. ‘Behold the 
rascal who allows Umself to have a wife entirely to himself in San 
Francisco! What do you say to that?” 

The two Americans began to laugh in guttural tones. Then, having 
jeered to their satisfaction, and rince M. Giovanni did not move from 
his seat, the American remarked, placing his hand on his revolver: 
' Monsieur Giovanni, do me the favour, I beg of you, to go and look 
for the lady; we want to see her, you understand, tew want to ste Asr!” 

My husband immediately realized that something terrible was about 
to happen. However, he resolved not to weaken, but to make a firm 
stand. He extended ^ ann and, indicating with the end of his finger 
the door of the room where I was to be found, readied: “The lady you 
wish to see is there. I dare you to go and look for her; but I warn you, 
you go at the risk of your life.” 

The American leaped firom the place where he was standing to my 
door. No sooner had he done this, than M. Gfiovanni, jumping over the 
counter, stopped hi™, seizing him by the hair, just as he was about to 
place hh hand on the key. 

X 
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In a second the intruder was knocked down on the ground and forced 
to he there on his back Although in this awkward position, the 
Amencan, fixing at dose range, pulled the tngger of his revolver, 
aiming at M Giovanm Fortunatdy the bullet passed between his neck 
and shoulder, bardy grazmg the shoulder, and burying itself m the 
ceiling With one hand M Giovanm seized the barrel of the revolver 
that was still smoking, and with the other drew his own from his bdt 
In the mesmtime, with his free hand, the Amencan grasped his knife, 
plunging It into M Giovanm’s thigh 
M Giovanm realized that it was foolhardy to be lement with this 
mamac, drawmg his revolver from his bdt, he placed the gun against 
the man s temple and blew out his brains The fact that he had jumped 
back, after having dodged his shot, saved his life The dead mans 
finend now came up and also tned to fire M Giovanm turned but his 
adversary was obliged to cope with a newcomer This newcomer was 
our associate who, unaware of what was happening, rushed to my 
husband s assistance With a movement of his arm, he knocked the pistol 
fixim the hand of the Amencan, the shot went off m the air 
Disarmed, and confronted by two adversanes, the Amencan, aware 
that his finend was dead, turned and ran Aided by his associate, M 
Giovanm pulled the corpse of the American outside his shop, placing 
It near the threshold of his door Then, utterly obhvious to his knife 
wound, which, inadentally, was not dangerous, he took his hat, ht his 
cigarette, and went to make his declaration at the office of the shenff, 
requesting him, at the same time, kmdly to have the body, which was 
blocking traffic, removed No charges were made against M Giovanm, 
such scenes were not extraordinary at a time when the lack of defimte 
authority forced everyone to be on the defensive, and, in the case of 
offence or attack, to defend his honour 


Chapter V 


FIRE 


A MONTH after this tragic scene, which was made known to me by 
il.the percussion of three successive pistol shots, just when our specu- 
lations were progressing smoothly and just when the surplus for our 
part of the venture amounted to one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollais, the ommous fire gong, so well known to all Galifiirnians, rang, 
Mwtiftimring a fire 

The fire started on Jackson Street,* fanned by a strong wind, withm 
a few seconds It reached our store Before M Giovanm could dress the 
roof was m flames The brave firemen rushed firom all sides, but the 

kM fire of sand June 1851, known u the Sixth Fue It cauied a 
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shortage of water so hampered their efforts that M. Giovanni did not 
hope for an instant to escape disaster. Notwithstanding, he went to 
work and, although our fortune was o^mpletely lost, he was courageous 
enough to occupy himself saving the possessions of others. In fact,, he 
displayed such remarkable courage that for several days everyone in San 
Francisco was talking about him. It was not until the l^lls ceased to toll, 
thus announcing that the fire was under control, that he looked around. 

Where our store once stood and, incidentally, our entire fortune, there 
was merely a smoking mound of ashes. This time the situation differed 
from that following our disastrous speculation in apples and onions. 
The only thing M. Giovanni now had in the world was his watch. He 
approached his associate*— the one who had saved his life in the enp 
counter with the American — and clasped his hand. 

“My dear fiiend,” he said, “I wish you courage and luck in your 
future enterprises; but California is *a devil of a land’.*' 

“Where are you going?” asked M.V.B. 

“My God, I am going to see what has become of my wife during this 
terrible night. Good-bye!” 

After searching in all his pockets, he finally found a cigar which he 
calmly lighted. This done, he bowed, and started up the street toward 
my boarding-house. How anxioudy I was awaiting him can be readily 
understood. At the first sound of the fire gong I, like everyone else, 
jumped out of bed. Then, learning that the ^ was actusilly in M. 
Giovanni’s store, I rushed out of the house. 

Scarcely had I gone fiffy steps in the direction of the fire, when I was 
joined by Mr. Wood, the husband of the lady with whom I was board- 
ing. He stopped me and, despite my desire to continue on my way, 
made me understand to what an extent my presence would distress my 
husband. Since there was, as usual, great confusion, it seemed extremely 
dangerous to venture forth into the crowd. Furthermore, Mr. Wood 
said he personally would go and bring me the news. 

I waited for him with anxiety; it was not until two hours later that 
he returned. He had made the rounds, and informed me that M. 
Giovanni was still working furiously, although his wares were the first 
to bum. On toward four o’clock in the morning, he appeared, his face 
blackffom the fire, his beard and hair burned, and his clothes in shreds. 
He had been through the flames three times, and the firont of his shirt 
vras burned away. He entered, saw me weeping, threw his cigar away, 
dropped into an armchair, and with a reaction that to me seemed quite 
natural, since I knew his excellent charactei;, began to sob. Then I went 
over, knelt down beside him, and attempted to console him. “My 
fnend,” I cried, “be brave.” 

“So,” he replied, “you do not know?” 

“I know everything; we are completely ruined, are we not?” 
“Completely.” 

“But we are young, we can work. Whoever commences badly ends 
V'dl, and we have our whole future before us.” 
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He let his head fall on mine. “You are right,*’ he replied. **Talk to 
me, console me, give me strength.” 

I continued to talk to him and he listened’without replying, allowing 
hiipself, as it were, to be quieted by my words. As a matter of fact, I 
soothed him so well that at the end of a few moments, exhausted by 
the fatigue and strain of the night, he fell asleep. I was on my knees 
and bent over in a most uncoz^ortable position, but I had such pro- 
found pity for the man who, after seeing his own stores burn, had for- 
gotten his own losses to assist others, that for an hour and a half I did 
not even stir. Daybreak found us in the same position. M. Giovanni 
slept profoundly. I, in turn, was now weeping, but sofdy, not to waken 
him. Finally he opened his eyes, tried for a few second to collect his 
senses, then suddenly remarked: “Poor Sir Geprge. I must go and find 
out how he is.” 

“What! Find out about Sir George,” I replied, “why is that?” 

“First, because he made such valiant efforts during the brief quarter 
of an hour the fire lasted in our store; next, because, following my 
example, he worked as 1 did, and by my side, and I ^lieve 1 heard 
someone say he had broken his leg, dislocated his knee, crushed his 
foot, or had some more serious accident.” And M. Giovanni reached 
for his hat. 

“What are you about to do now?” I asked. 

“I am going to find out about him,” he replied. “I owe it to him, by 
God, indeed I do.” 

He picked up his cigar. To see M. Giovanni light a half-smoked 
cigar was, to say the least, surprising. 

“Why do you do that?” I inquired. 

“We are ruined, Jeanne,” he said, “it is necessary to smoke cigar- 
butts.” 

Then he left with the courage and calmness of spirit that he invari- 
ably revealed in times of stress. An hour later he returned. Sir George, 
he said, had nothing more than a badly wrenched back; he was in the 
hands ^ the best doctor in San Francisco, Dr. Oleiv^a. He knew all 
about M. Giovanni’s difficulties, desired to hear from him again during 
the day, and sent his compliments to me. 

About eight o’clock large crowds began to enter and leave our house; 
everyone came to hear the news and acquire first-hand information 
about the losses we had just experienced. Americans, Frenchmen, and 
Indians came to sympathize with us, complimenting M. Giovanni on 
his fine conduct and, it must be added, according to their fortunes and 
resources, offering assistance with a disinterestedness and generosity 
only to be found from 1849 to 1852 in California. 

My husband thanked them, but accepted nothing. He had the air of 
a man expecting someone. On toward nine o’clock, Mr. Aigenti, the 
banker, entered. M. Giovanni arose with alacrity and, with a beaming 
extended his hand. 

“I knew you would come,” he said 
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Mr Argenti, who was bom in California, had amaaied a vaat fortune 
which he used in instances like the one I shall now narrate Inadentally, 
he was a man of unusual distinction of spirit, heart, and ipanner, and 
had always shown a deep interest in M Giovanm My husband, on the 
other hand, never undertook any important business venture without 
first asking his advice 

T wish to thank you,** he said to M Giovanm, “for having rehed 
on me I have come merely to tell you purely and simply, my dear 
compatriot, that I am placing thirty thousand dollars at your disposal ** 
1 hen he came over to me ‘ Come, be brave, Madame,** he re- 
marked, “do not take the situation too much to heart You must need 
some rest, he down, and try to sleep quietly I shaU request your 
ptj mission to take your husband out for dumer ** 

Madame,’’ said M Giovanm, ‘ this u an embarrassing situation 
You see the condition of my suit and my linen, moreover, what I have 
on are the only suit and linen I have, everytlung else was burned ** 
Mr Wood offered to place his wardrobe at my husband’s disposal, 
but M Giovanni thought it would be wisci to go to a clothing store 
and replenish his wardrobe Moreover — and I do not say this to depre- 
cate the recogmtion we owe Mr Argenti — experiences similar to the 
one just descnbed were not uncommon in Gahforma 
In the same fire that ruined us, two American merchants also lost 
their fortunes They had known one another only in a business way 
unce their sojourn in Gahforma As the last embers of the fire were" 
dying out, they met on the street corner 
“Well,” one asked the other, “how did you come out^’ 

“I lost c\ erything *’ 

‘ Everything^” 

* Everything I did not even have enough to buy breakfast this 
mormng And you^” 

‘ 1 ,” rephed the first man, “suffered a heavy loss, but luckily I had 
some funds in reserve I still have twenty thousand dollars, and since 
you aie poorer than I, allow me to begm the day by begging you to 
accept half of this sum I can start just as well with ten thousand dollars 
as with twenty, and I beheve that what I am doing will bring me luck ” 
The two men shook hands, that was all Each began ^ain with ten 
thousand dollars Heaven blwed their new enterprises, thye are now 
two of the wealthiest merchants in California 


Chapter VI 

MORE SPECULATIONS 


'pXHAUSTED by the exatement caused by the fire, I followed Mr 
^Argenti’s suggestion and went to bed He was correct, the stnun 
on my emotions had been so great that I could Uo lopger remain stand- 
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ing. When M. Giovanni returned, Mr. Wood told him that I had 
retired; that I had a bad attack of fever, that I was asleep, and that 
I needed rest. 

My husband was somewhat distressed to learn that I was ill, but he 
confidendy believed that good news and the disclosure of his new plans 
— for he had already made hew plans, thanks to his friend, Mr. Argenti 
— would soon effect a cure. He left me in charge of Mr. Wood, begging 
him to quiet me and assure me that everything was progressing favour- 
ably and that he, M. Giovanni, had been obliged to leave to avoid 
losing any time, dme in California being the only thing that once lost 
can never be regained. 

A hundred steps from the house he met Sir George, who was walking 
with a limp and leaning on a cane. Sir George approached him. 

“It is you for whom I am looking, Monsieur,'* he said. “I have come 
to beg you to grant me a few moments* conversation.** 

“With the greatest of pleasure, Monsieur, but unfortunately I cannot 
take you to my wife; she is suffering considerably, and is so ill that she 
is obliged to remain in bed.** 

“Will you preiient her with my sincere regrets. Monsieur, for the 
misfortune that has occurred, and every wish for the best of health. 
But here we are within ten feet of a cafd. Will you not enter? I must 
beg this favour, because, since I still suffer with my foot, I find some 
difficulty in s tanding .** 

M. Giovanni and Sir George entemd the caffi, sat down at a table, 
and asked for whatever was ready to serve. Considerably embarrassed 
and begging M. Giovanni to regard him as a compatriot — since all 
Europeans should feel like compatriots in other parts of the world — 
with all the delicacy possible, ^er commencing by telling him that 
he was extremely rich, Sir George offered my husband either his purse, 
or credit to the amount needed to reopen a store. 

In order not to offend my husband by having the air of rendering 
him a gratuitous service, the Englishman offered to lend him the money 
at 6 per cent, which was extremely reasonable in a country where the 
legal rate was fifteen. M. Giovanni, smiling, stopped him and took his 
hand. The gesture was so expressive that Sir George was not deceived. 

“You refuse me, Monsieur,’’ he said, “I understand. In your eyes 
and those of Madame Giovanni I must seem ridiculous. You must 
forgive me, believe that I have recovered from my folly, and regard me 
finm to-day on as a sane man.’’ 

M. Giovanni allowed him to finish, then replied: “It is not because 
you love my wife that I decline the kind offer you have made me. Aside 
from my complete confidence in Madame Giovanni, 1 assure you that 
at our first meeting, the first time I saw you, I judged you for what 
you have just proved to me, that you are a piifict gmtUman, incapable 
of a mean act; however, I must decline, my dear Monsieur, but only 
because a countryman, an intimate friend, has already come to my 
asristance; furthermore, I have acoq»ted his proposal I am leaving 
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San Frandico, having decided on an excunion north into the moim> 
tains of the Sierra Nevada.*' 

“And you plan to take Madame Giovanni on such a journey?" cried 
Sir George. 

My husband smiled. “No, Monsieur, I shall go alone,** he rejdied. 
“Madame Giovanni is wonderfully con^Atable in the house and with 
the family of Mr. Wood. She has been living there for quite a while; 
after I have my foot in the stirrup and affairs are running smoothly 
once more, she will go to France to visit her family and my father. 
Then I shall rest easier, for as I was saying to my partner this very 
morning, California is an accursed land." 

Whereupon, again thanking Sir George and making him understand 
how imperative it was for him to leave, M. Giovanni rose. Sir George 
request^ the privilege of presenting me with his respects the following 
day. Needless to say, this favour was granted, and the two men parted 
on the most amicable terms. 

Having, as he said, no time to lose, M. Giovanni went down to the 
wharf used by the steamers that were bK)und for Sacramento and Marys- 
ville. There he passed half an hour collecting information indispensable 
to the accomplishment of his new project. Everything seemed to fiivour 
his plans; one of our fnends, meeting him waiting rapidly back to his 
lodgings with the air of a man much preoccupied, ask^ him if he were 
already on the trail of some new venture. To this query M. Giovanni 
replied that he believed he had just found a speculation that would 
prove highly favourable. 

“So much the better and good luck," replied the friend, and con- 
tinued on his way without asking M. Giovanni what this new speculap 
tion was, so rush^ is everyone in San Francisco. 

M. Giovanni, upon his return, found me awake and waiting for him 
with considerable impatience. I was very ill, but I ignored my own con- 
dition. Mr. Wood did not coraider it wise to keep him in the same 
ignorance about my health, but told him, on the contrary, his frank 
opinion. Immediatdy, M. Giovaniu gave orders to have someone go 
out and look for an old friend of his, a physician, in whom he had ft^ 
confidence; while waiting for the doctor to respond to the call, he 
entered my room. 

I was as joyful to see him thus properly clad, as I had been depressed 
by his departure. He was dressed in new garments, not, however, fiom 
a clothii^ store, but from one of our extra trunks that had been stored 
in a stone cellar and that contained all our best garments, useless in 
California, and our fine Parisian linen. He had just recalled that, 
several days before the fire, he had had this trunk stored separately, 
and had discovered where it had been placed. He clasped my neck as 
if he were returning firom a long voyage, as if he had not seen me for 
twenty yean. At t^ embrace I could no longer restrain my tean. 

“Gome," he said joyfully, “do not weep, my dear Jeanne. Many 
things have happened since morning, and all is the bat. You heard 
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what Mr Argenti offered me, I have accepted, but he has given me 

more than money, he has given me an idea ’* 

*mat idea?” I asked 

Then M Giovanm’s expression suddenly changed, and he hesitated 
to disclose this thought, aware that what he was about to propose would 
chill me with horror He became diplomatic, used charming phrases, 
and made inconsequential remarks to pave the way for the main dis- 
cussion He told me he intended to take a tnp north to see what might 
develop The result of these digressions was that instead of qmeting me, 
as he had intended, he only succeeded in frightening me 

Confessing that I had not understood a word of what he had said, 
I implored him not to treat me like a child I told him that if he had 
any new projects, and if these projects were reasonable, he should take 
me mto his confidence, so that I might judge them sanely Thereupon, 
he took my hand and, with his mildest air and most intimate language, 
which he used only on extraordinary occasions, said My dear Jeanne, 
as soon as you have recovered from your slight indisposition, I am 
leavmg for the Sierra Nevada Mr Argenti assured me to-day that 1 
could make a fortune if I had the courage to go and establish myself 
in the placers with a large assortment of merchandise such as clothes, 
miners* took, merchandise, sugar, tea, flour, wines and brandy, in 
other words, whatever should be stocked for the use of miners m the 
various mimng centres now being exploited on the banks of the 
Yuba *’ 

**But,*' I asked, looking at him fixedly, “what am 1 to do?” 

“You,** he replied, “will remam here until I see how my affairs are 
progressing, then you will make your tnp to France while I try my 
fortune in the mountains Have no fear, dear one, everything leads me 
to beheve that this fortune will not be difficult to make We may fall 
quickly in this treacherous land, after all what is most consohng is that 
die ascent is equally rapid ’* 

M Giovanni had been fully aware of what would happen, that is why 
the dear man had taken this indirect way of telling me, as agreeably 
as possible, that he was about to place his life and fortune at the mercy 
of the first miserable wretch m whom he aroused a longing to send a 
bullet at him Although the mountains were qmte remote, yet each 
day fresh rumours drifted in of atrocious crimes recently committed in 
these centres where authority is unknown, and where strength makes 
law 

I began to sob, then told him that such a thmg was out of the ques- 
tion I implored him to abandon this idt a, but, with a mildness that 
proved his determination, he begged me seriously to reflect on what he 
had said and, leaving aside all dangers which, moreover, were m- 
evitable, he attempted to have me look at its brightest aspect He told 
me he had already secured information firom the captains of steamships 
and other well-ufformed persons, and that everyone whom he ask^ 
assured him that the mining season at DowmeviUe was certam to be 
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extremely rich, and that if he had the courage to go there and open 
a store, he coiUd undoubtedly make a fortune m eighteen months 
Well as I knew M Giovanm, yet I conunued to raise objections My 
appeals were iiitile Under hu mildness M Giovanm concealed an 
unbending will, and his decision had been made His physiaan having 
told him that, with good care, I would recover in a few days, he de- 
voted himself to nunmg me, m order to see me recuperate more rapidly 
Dunng the next two or three weeks he purchased merchandise at 
auctions, having it baled, by day, under his own eyes In the evemng, 
while watching me — although I was gaimng in strength and had no 
further need for a nurse — he and I discussed what would be suitable 
to take along These items he jotted down as I dictated, and so there 
was nothing to do the following day but make purchases By the end 
of three weeks he had assembled in the warehouse at the wharf fifteen 
01 twenty thousand dollars’ worth of assorted merchandise that had 
been carefully selected, awaiting shipment 
Meanwhile, Sir George came to visit me As my husband had told 
me what had passed between them, I was somewhat reconaled to his 
call Inasmuch as he had received from m> husband permission to re- 
new his visits. It so happened one evemng that I found myself alone 
with him I took advantage of this opportumty and, drawing my arm- 
chair near his, I begged him, now ^at we had become good ^ends, 
10 explain his puzzhng attitude toward me and the real reason for his 
sojourn in Gahforma 

With the utmost formahty, and in the language of a perfect gentle- 
man, which M Giovanm beheved him to be, he told me that he loved 
me deeply, that for a long tune he had lost all hope of having it recipro- 
cated, but that, lacking any other happiness, he found joy in seeing me 
from time to time I put forth every effort to convince him that this 
was merely empty happmess, and at best shght consolation Then I 
told him in all sincenty, which an intelligent man could not fail to 
understand, that he had nothing to hope ^m me but finendship and 
the promise of always bemg glad to see him We separated the tot of 
friends, he, fully cognizant of my friendship, I, happy that this firank 
explanation had placed me at ease with a gallant man As he was about 
to leave, M Giovanm entered I told him everything 
‘‘Gan you understand,” I asked, “how a man who has an annual 
income of three hundred thousand pounds, who might, thanks to this 
vast fortune, hve like a great lord in England, France, or Italy, wiU 
waste his time m the muddy town of San Francisco, paying court to 
a w6man who does not love him?” 

M Giovanm pursed his hps like a man who thinks that all tastes are 
natural “He has his own way of findmg amusement,” he said, “why 
bother?” 



Grafter VII 


SACRAMENTO 

W HEN the month of April* arrived, which was the time set for 
the departure to the mines, I summoned all my courage and 
informed M. Giovanni that I had decided to accompany him. But M. 
Giovanni merely laughed in my face, considering such a thing im- 
possible. 

But my decision, as I have said, was made. I begged him, I implored 
him, I asked him if I had ever been a handicap or a buirien on any 
journey; I reminded him that I was strong, courageous, valiant. In 
view of all this, I asked, what was there to fear? He replied that such a 
trip was even more than a strong man could endure, and implored me 
not to torment him further. However, nothing could induce me to 
abandon my project. I went to see Mr. Argenti, and told him what I 
expected of him as a friend; namely, that he urge M. Giovanni to pei^ 
*mit me to accompany him, allowing me to return after he had become 
established. 

Using all my persuasive powers, I convinced him that I would be 
extremdy useful to my husband as a companion during the journey. 
He finally admitted that I might be right. Mr. Argenti having been won 
over, M. Giovanni soon yielded. At heart he did not care to be separ- 
ated firom me; but he was afraid some calamity might occur. 

“Gome then,” he said, “since you are so determined. Only I warn 
you that in the middle of the journey you will be forced to return. 
Women must have their own way.” 

Accordingly, the departure was arranged for the following day. At 
three o'clo^ in the afternoon I embraced my hosts, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood, promising to return within a month. Happy not to be separated 
firom M. Giovanni, at four o’clock I found mys^ on the small steamer, 
Comanche. Added to the joy, the supreme happiness of not being sepai> 
ated fit>m my husband, was a secret desire to see new things. In fact 
I enjoyed every phase of travel. 

Sir George came to wish us a safe journey. Our sudden and unex- 
pected departure had hurled him into the depths of despair. He had 
believed that I would return to Europe, and undoubtedly had made 
prdiminary preparations to make the trip at the same time. I, for my 
part, was so happy that I was ready to respond most cordially to all 
the wishes for a pleasant journey that were made, and so I replied to 
those of Sir George: “Qom and see me in a month at Mr. a^ Mrs. 
Wood’s house; you yrill be most welcome.*' 

Finally the funnel smoked, the wheels churned the water, and we 
were off. The day was a Saturday early in April. On Sunday morning 
^AppafODtly Uie fUlowing ^ring of 1B5S. 
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we reached Sacramento City. We breakfasted in port, at the Hdtel de 
France: then continued at once on our journey toward Marysville, 
reaching there some time in the middle of the night. We procured 
lodgings at the Oriental Hotel. While I slept, M. Giovanni supervised 
the unloading of our merchandise, for our journey by water tenninated 
at this point. 

The river is called the Sacramento from San Francisco as far as the 
city of that name. There it chai^l^ and becomes the Feather River. 
I was enchanted by the route through which we had just passed; to me 
it was as beautiful as a journey along the road to paradise. In fact, from 
my point of view, much of the interest the trip held was in the splendour 
of the scenery. In my estimation, nothing can approach the majesty 
of these new regions, which appear to the traveller to be endowed with 
an almost celestial beauty. 

But I must not forget to describe the journey itself. Upon leaving 
the Bay, that is, San Francisco, the steamer enters the Sacramento 
where salmon fishing is carried on on a large scale. Along both sides 
of the river extend magnificent carpets of flowers of infinite variety, 
interspersed here and there with patches of cultivated land that indi- 
cate Ae infancy of agriculture in California. Occasionally, attractive 
American cottages, ^ready surrounded by flowers, vegetables, and 
groups of trees planted by ^e hand of man, are seen. 

In certain areas the river appears to be completely covered, like a 
gigantic cradle, by branches of fine large trees that adorn its banla, 
uniting and interlacing above the water, but at so great a height that 
steamers with their smokestacks pass beneath them without lowering 
their masts and without touching a branch. From this vault of green, 
falls, with the poetic and divine grace of a still virgin nature, a wealth 
of parasitic climbing plants, among them pliant bindweeds that flutter 
in the wind, whose tips brush the surface of the water. 

The stations that at convenient intervals supply the wood used by 
the steamers also attracted our interest. All these places are newly 
organized and of recent birth but, since they are operated by energetic 
Americans, they are run as if they had been established and in opera- 
tion for several centuries. These stations are located on the banla of 
the river, and employ many men. The wood is stored in piles ready to 
be moved with the result that when the steamer stops all hands ener- 
geticaUy throw aboard vast piles of logs. In less than ten minutes the 
load is complete, the steamer whistles, then moves ahead, leaving 
proudly in its wake seething massrs of foam. 

This was my first trip on a riverboat and, I must confess, since that 
time I have come to realize that this was a mediocre example of a 
United States vessel; however, it was managed to the satisfaction of all 
passengers. 

Every cabin had two exits, one leading into the interior of the boat, 
the other to the exterior. The latter oposed on a grilled gallery. The 
inside doors were kept open or closed, depending on whether cordial 
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or unfriendly relations had been established between neighbours The 
result was that after the second day many whom I saw enter alone left 
m couples Since I knew what tune was worth in California, I believed 
that when I lefr the steamer, I had not wasted mine, since I had spent 
It observing what was going on around me 

The three cities of San Francisco, Sacramento, and Marysville, I 
should add, each has its destroying plague The first is fire, the second 
IS fire and water, that is fire and flood, the third is yellow fever, that 
destroys the population in a hideous manner 

The two latter ciues just enumerated are the gateways to the gold 
mines, the placers being at their doors Sacramento City and Marysville 
are the marts and shipping points for all supplies and equipment used 
by the miners Because of this activity, the cities are almost as important 
both as regards size and commercial activity, as San Francisco Man- 
ners and customs have had a similar development, and when one of the 
plagues just indicated destroys them, they emerge from the rums with 
as much alsicrity as San Francisco itself 

It IS impossible to conceive of anything more beautiful and more 
delightful than Marysville surrounded by forests, gigantic oaks, and 
verdant praines Although fevers invariably prevail, no place in the 
world would appear to be more salubrious and favourable to health 
The prairies mentioned were enormous carpets of flowers or odoriferous 
herbs that perfumed the air we inhaled Among these flowers were 
hyaemths, tuhps, inses, ranunculus, and a thousand other bulbous 
plants, for it is from this country, so the saentists say, that the Dutch 
have procured all the plants with whose cultivation they are popularly 
credited with having perfected Possibly they may have improved the 
colours and multiplied the number of shades, but I question whether 
the hand of man has ever enhanced the perfume of these suave daugh- 
ters of the praine that appear just as they were when they left the hands 
of their Creator I confess that I was almost convinced that mankmd 
in this environment enjoys the most favourable conditions that have 
ever been provided 

While I made some excursions into the country that surrounded 
Marysville, M Giovaimi constantly watched the unloading of our mer^ 
chandise and secured information as to the best way to prepare for 
what at that time was one of the most arduous of all tnps, m other 
words, travelling north into the Sierra Nevada This information dis- 
closed the fact that the remainder of our tnp must be made on mule- 
back, m view of the difficulty of the roads, or rather the absence of 
roads, and that we would require at least three full days travelhng as 
rapidly as possible 

We were also told — and it was not without astonishment that we 
learned this, for the heat was intolerable at Marysville — that we would 
encounter considerable snow and mtense cold while crossing the 
mountains But at the same tune we were informed that if we had 
enough courage to face these penis, formidable as they were, we would 
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be amply and richly compenMted for our effort by the coloHal Buccen 
of our venture. 

Despite our keen desire to continue our journey without further de- 
lay, we were obliged to remain eight days at Marysville, primarily to 
buy merchandise, find mule drivers or Mexican guides who knew the 
loc^ trails, and finally to await the departure of the Express from 
Downieville. 

The Express, in California, is composed of government employees, 
whose duties consist in carrying once a week all mail, whidi, after 
reaching San Francisco from various parts of the world, is brought to 
Marysville by daily steamer, and finally transported to Downieville, 
Ghafla City, Valliga, etc., and then distributed on foot to the neigh- 
bouring pliers. In addition to the mail, the Express also handles gold 
d ust that has been collected at the various placers and consigned to some 
designated banking house, by whom it is forwarded to the Bay. 

On their trips, the Express is armed to the teeth and invariably 
accompanied by at least two or three armed men. Further protection 
is affoided by miners, who often join the Express, going back and forth 
to the mines. 

The Express, which appeared to have the full confidence of the 
public, was exclusively controlled by Americans. Thus its employees 
were usually men not only of eno^ and courage, but also delightful 
travelling companions. Their compensation was extremely high, but 
the fatigue, incidentally, was intense; each week the employees tra- 
velled two or three hundred miles and the manager of the Express 
fi'om Downieville, Mr. Greathouse, with whom we mftde the journey, 
said that his skin during the three years he had been engaged in this 
task had actually turned to leather. The danger was also great, as much 
because of the reports of the wealth the Express carried, as because of 
the difficulties invariably presented by the routes, which lead through 
mountains and over precipices and at times even among arrows tlmt 
are occasionally discharged by Indians in ambush, who await travdlers 
on the outskirts of the forest. 

During the week we were forced to remain at Marysville, I witnessed 
one or two deeds that Indicate the strange character of the population 
of California, which is made up of so many heterogeneous elements 
and which is commonly believ^ to have only vices, yet never fails, 
whenever the opportunity arises, to do a kindly and generous act. The 
impression should not be given that out in this land it is merely neces- 
sary to bend down to gather a handful of gold. What should be said is 
this: only a little work is required to collect armfuls of gold, which is 
the main harvest of the country, but once in the pocket of the reaper, 
the gold leaves as easily as it entered. 

Throughout this narrative, whenever I offer an opinion I invariably 
cite instances to illustrate my point. A certain Frenchman called FathCT 
Oiraud had resided for many years in New Orleans, where he lived 
modestly and quietly with his fiunily, consisting of ^ wife and two 
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sons When newi of the gold diicovery reached them, the two sons, who 
were still very young, soon caught what the Americans call gold fever, 
in other words, a thirst for gold They decided to leave for the mines as 
all their friends and acquaintances were domg Despite his sixty odd 
yean, the father did not wish these lads, young and mcxpcncnced as 
they were, to travel alone lo the mines and so accompanied them, 
taking his wife, in the behef that a mother was never useless to her 
children, and still less so m the upheaval which he fully expected to 
find m Gahforma 

Having reached San Francisco, they shared the universal fate, that 
IS, m two or three yean, luck favouring them, they acquired a fortune 
Finally a senes of disasten fell on the poor family The two sons were 
drowned m the mundation that preceded our tnp to Sacramento the 
fact was defimtdy proved, for the body of one of the lads was recovered 
This was a tragic blow to the poor parents The mother, already m 
poor health, di^ fi-om the shock The father, meanwhile, had become 
blind, soon exhausted his last resources, lost the ability to work, and 
overcome by chagnn and exhausted by pnvations, was finally reduced 
to being led one mormng when he had nothmg for breakfast to the 
comer of one of the pnnapal streets of Marysville where he knelt, cap 
placed on the ground before him, silently begging charity from those 
who passed 

The sad spectacle — almost unknown at this tune m California — of a 
beggar kneelmg m the street, was the signal for umversal chanty 
Father Giraud was known at Marysville as well as at Sacramento City 
as one of their oldest and most respected residents 

In the humble posture just descnbed, he was noticed by a French- 
man, who began to run at top speed to the Hotel de France to relate 
to hu compatnots what he haid just witnessed After holdmg a consul- 
tation, several Frenchmen who had gathered decided that this scene 
must not be repeated the following mormng Separating by common 
accord, they went out and knocked at every door m MaiysviUe to 
make an appeal to all atizens, nch or poor, on behalf of Father 
Giraud 

Then some Amencans joined the Frenchmen and went as they did, 
from house to house, until a personal request for funds had been made 
to every resident of Marysville What they asked was for every atizen 
to go out that day and place small coins m the hat of Father Giraud 
An hour after this appeal for rehef was made, an immense procession 
was organized m whidi the entire aty took part A Frenchman and an 
American placed themselves on each side of the poor blind man to 
collect for him the nch harvest they knew would be gathered Then 
came a ventable ram, not of small coins, although a certam amount of 
these were donated by men who were too poor to give more, but 
dollars and five dollars, including many gifts of two and one-half 
dollars Eadi donor attempted to add to 1^ gift some land word to 
console the poor blind man. Hie latter, however, failed to realize sdiat 
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was going on; and when anyone spoke to him, silent tean fell drop by 
drop on the harvest of doUsn duplayed nearby. 

llie collection was almost finished. Night was approaching, and 
Father Giraud’s chair was about to be mov^ and the old man assisted 
to carry away his fortune, when tvro men approached; one was a 
French^n from New Orleans, the other ah American. The American 
emptied his pockets, turning them inside out, then shaking them; they 
contained between six and seven hundred gold dollars which he had 
just, as he said in his Yankee dialect, won at one of those damned gangling 
games. The Frenchman firom New Orleans, who had known Father 
Giraud for years, emptied his belt of gold dust and affectionately clasp- 
ing the han^ of the poor blind man, said to him: “1 had every intention 
of spending eight days at the Bay, but now I am returning to-morrow 
to the mines.” 

His contribution was estimated at five hundred dollars. The money 
was counted. Father Giraud received a total of six thousand dollars. 
The steamship line also wished to make a contribution, so they trans- 
ported him ^e of charge, with the tendercst care, as far as New 
Orleans, as he expressed a desire to return there to die. This happened, 
I believe I have said, during my sojourn at Marysville. 


Chapter VIII 
ACROSS THE PLAINS 

S INCE Marysville was the last important settlement on the road to 
the placers for which we were bound, M. Giovanni renewed his 
efforts to persuade me not to force him to take me further. What he had 
heard about the difficulty of the route, the cold, and the snow, had 
obviously alarmed him. Several persons, behind my back and even in 
my presence, strongly advised him to overrule what they regarded as 
caprice or otetinacy on my part. But I had not come this fitf to* turn 
back and I won out in the &ce cS these difficulties; I declared that I 
intended to go on and succeeded, as usual, in having my way. 

In view of the amount of merchandise we had to transport, the situa- 
tion that confinnted us as we were about to leave for the mountains 
is difficult to conjecture. The actual price we had to pay for moving 
freight was twelve dollars for every hundred pounds of merchandise, 
approximatdy sixty francs in our currency. We had eighty mules each 
carrying two hundred pounds, so it cost us two thousand dollars merely 
for transportation of merchandise. Moreover, food had to be supplied 
for the eighty mules during the trip, as well as for the drivers who had 
charge of them. In addition we had two mules for our own use, at fifty 
dollsn the mule. Obviously the total cost would be at least twenty-five 
hundred dollars. 
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For greater Becurity against Indian attacks, several mule trains 
usually assembled at one time and remained in the depot with their 
respective packers until a large number had congregated. Then the 
entire caravan moved ahead, travelling in short stages, unloading 
every night beneath trees, where the packs were removed, in order to 
allow the animals an opportunity to graze and rest. These formed what 
resembled gypsy camps oddly groupie on the summit of mountains or 
at the tips of v^eys. Travellers themselves do not need to accompany 
their trains of merchandise, and usually go ahead with the Express, 
which proceeds three times more rapidly than these caravans move. 

We ourselves left the day after our baggage and merchandise had 
been sent. Because I was the only woman in the train, Mr. Greathouse 
held a reception before the main door of the Oriental Hotel for all the 
travellers, who numbered thirty, in my honour. Some were miners 
going out to seek gold; others were merchants, lured by the urge to 
speculate; the latter, who were traders, expected to sell their mer- 
chandise on the side. All congregated at the hour indicated; that is, 
exaedy at six o’clock in the morning. By daybreak the air was balmy 
and fill! of a delightful freshness. 

I was the first one seated on my mule, and it was from the saddle — 
for I still feared that some accident or some discussion might prevent 
my departure — that I received the farewells and good wishes, not only 
of our friends and acquaintances, but even of strangers, who are in- 
variably eager to assist at the departure of a group of travellers en route 
to the mines. Similarly at a seaport when a ship is about to set sail for 
a foreign country, the wharves are thronged with spectators, who as 
long as possible call farewells, signal with their handkerchiefs, and 
follow with their eves the ship ploughing through the ocean waves. 

A leading official of the city, who was one of my warmest friends, 
appeared up to the last moment to be considerably alarmed at my 
audacity, and as I turned around for a final time to assure him that 
there was really no great danger, he looked at me and sadly replied: 
*T hope so, but may you never repent of having had so much confidence 
in yourself.” 

After proceeding quietly through the village on our mules, we then 
found ourselves on those magnificent plains already referred to, which 
revealed on every hand such thick carpets of fresh verdure and dazzling 
flowers that it seemed as if eternal spring must hover nearby, shaking 
humid wings of dew. 

As we were about to cross the plains by a path that was barely per* 
cepdble to us, but well known to the Express, the cavalcade began to 
gallop; in all my life I do not recall ever having looked upon anything 
more ^autiful than the scene which now unfolded on this magnificent 
theatre, or anything more unique than this troop of hardy adventurers 
and gold seekers. 

Our train comprised exaedy thirty individuala: Spaniards, Mexicans, 
Italians, Frenchmen, Englishmen and Americans, most of whom had 
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the manner of well-bred gentlemen. They were garbed in costumes 
characteristic of their nationalities, but which, at the same time, were 
judiciously chosen for crossing the mountains of northern California. 
My own costume was merely a kind of riding dress of black cloth with 
a small coat of the same material, loose tmough to permit complete 
freedom of movement. On my head I wore one of those men’s large hats 
called a Panama. I was well gloved and shod and wore, if I must con- 
fess, heavy grey stockings and sturdy boots, which were the despair of 
M. Giovanni, who was accustomed to seeing me in elegant shoes, which 
he moved heaven and earth to procure at any price, even in the uncivi- 
lized countries through which we travelled. 

Of course this strange make-up, so contrary to my usual costume, 
and above all my footgear, was not a matter of taste, but one of expedi- 
ency and necessity, in view of the rain, mud, cold, and snow that we 
were confident wc would soon meet. 

As we travelled, the flow of conversation was incessant and although 
everyone Joined in in his native tongue, yet my husband and I, much 
to the surprise of our convades, spoke indiscriminately as need arose, 
the various languages. To be frank, I was not at this time very familiar 
with Spanish, for 1 had not yet travelled through Mexico; but by way 
of compensation, I spoke such fluent Italian, French, and English, that 
indulgence was to expected for my somewhat d^ective knowledge 
of the language of Calderon and Cervantes. 

How splendid it would have been if a painter like Delacroix or 
Decamps could have seen us at this time, with a glorious sun just rising, 
galloping across the immense plain covered with verdure and flowers 
that stretched before us, defined only by a far-distant horizon, with its 
bluish tinge and faint outline of high mountains, whose slopes we were 
so laboriously to ascend many houn later 1 How deeply I regretted that 
I did not have the talent of one of these men whose names I have just 
mentioned to paint this magnificent spectacle and offer it, like a 
veritable gem, to the world at largel Above all my heart was moved by 
profound and religious feelings at the sight of the divine beauty that 
surrounded me. While these fint impressions lasted, my joy was iniSnite; 
for the time being at least I was blinfully unaware Uiat the goal, the 
miserable purpose of this magnificent trip, was the lowly task finding 
gold. 

Although I am somewhat reluctant to mention the fact, naturally 
I had the honour and distinction of arousing the interest of my travel- 
ling companions more than any other person. Eyes fastened on the 
mountains whose conquest, so it seemed, I was about to make, I rode 
at the head of the caravan with my husband and the members of the 
Express on one side, and two Spanish brothers on the other. The rest 
of the party moved in a helter-skelter manner as they chose. 

Along the road various kinds game, such as flo^ of partridges 
and groups of hares ran to cover m we passed by, but none of the men, 
although each one Vfu anned with a gun or carbine, ever thou^t of 

L 
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firing on the creatures; all were preoccupied with another hunt^the 

hunt for gold. 

Toward ten o’clock in the morning the heat began to grow intense. 
This had been foreseen. Every traveller was fortified with a flask of 
wine or a gourd of brandy csu«fully hung fit>m his shoulder strap. 
From time to time, I too had to drink my share of the common supply, 
upon the advice of the Expren, who took excellent care of me, and 
who exercised every precaution, even to that of regulating the time to 
walk and gallop our horses and the best way to husband our strength 
now and again when confronted with the inevitable fatigue of the 
journey. 

At midday, having made approximately twenty-five miles, we 
reached our first stop, called Oregon House, where dinner was wait- 
ing. This same thing held true all along the route travelled by the 
Express; the meals were always ready and the quarters prepared, weU 
in advance of our arrival. 

Dinner was served under a kind of shed, a primitive caravan-seraglio, 
and consisted of rump steak, potatoes, stewed meat, and flapjacks — a 
kind of pancake made with flour, water, and leavening. As for the 
seasoning of the various dishes, the traveller ate only because he must 
eat. In fact, no one paid much attention to what he ate. Dinner and 
the period of rest that followed consumed about one hour; we then pro- 
ceeded on our way. 

From this time on the journey was fatiguing. Soon the first ranges of 
the blue mountains that had seemed so picturesque in the morning and 
which, once we had attained them, seemed so arid, were reached. 
Farewell beautiful prairies, ravishing carpets of flowers scattered by 
God’s hand from the portals of Marysville to the base of the Sierra 
Nevada! The ascent now began; we crossed the hills into the mountains 
and, without stopping, passed from peak to peak in the region of 
snows. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, a snowstorm descended, a terrific 
gale that brought with it intense cold. Every possible effort to protect 
me fix>m it was made, but the sudden change of temperature had al- 
ready done much harm. I had thought I had completely recovered from 
my San Francisco illness. But I had deceived myself; at the first intense 
cold all my former symptoms returned and only with difficulty could 
I refrain from weeping. From a person in sound health, I was trans- 
formed into one suffering in every part of the body. Finally — ^for 1 did 
not wish to complain — ^my strei^^ suddenly failed. I fell in a dead 
faint from my mule, face buried in the snow. 

This mishap caus^ grave consternation in oiir train. M. Giovanni 
was in despair. At the first signs of snow he had wrapped me in his own 
garments, but unfortunately this precaution had brnn of no avail. No 
sooner was I on the ground than our companions, jumping off their 
mules, clustered arou^ me. Mr. Greathouse, as kind as he was courap 
geoufl, immediately ordered the caravan to halt. Each one, after tying 
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his mule, began to dig without delay under the snow for dry wood 
which, after considerable difficulty, was finally lit. 

What now showed the most gallantry, the most generosity, was the 
fact that many men offered me their warm garments, taking off coats 
or overcoats. And in an instant half my companions were in their shirt 
sleeves, while I reposed on the bed that liad been made out of their 
clothing. Finally a hot drink was prepared; of this I was forced to 
swallow, willing or unwilling, a full glass, which brought a little 
strength to my poor, numb limbs. 

By the end of an hour I had reached a point where I felt so revived 
that, to avoid delaying Mr. Greathouse, I insisted that we should con- 
tinue on our route. M. Giovanni, with tears in his eyes, which he at- 
tempted to conceal, took me in his arms, lifted me as if I had been 
a feather, placed me gently on my mule, and we moved on. 

The snow continued to descend; growing icier and icier, it made the 
trail almost impassable. At length, covered with snow, chilled with cold, 
and clinging with difficulty to our mules that slipped and fell at each 
step, we arrived about seven o’clock in the evening at Nigger Tent, 
a supper and overnight house. 

The ground was covered with two feet of snow. Fifty miles had been 
made since the day of our departure. I was so ill that I had to be lifted 
off my mule and carried to a kind of bed of hay placed in a comer of the 
main entrance hall used by the general public; there, after dining, all 
retire merely by stretching out on the ground, wrapped in the miners* 
coverings of red and blue with which everyone invariably travels in 
California. In a luxurious alcove which was made by a blanket hung 
on a rope, I was placed, fully clad and wet through and through by the 
snow. As for food, it was utterly impossible to eat; all I could swallow 
was a glass of hot spiced wine. 

After M. Giovanni had partaken of the common supper, which was 
a repetition of the dinner, he came and stretched out by my side, 
placing one of his arms over mine, but resting his other hand on the 
hilt of a Colt revolver hidden under his overcoat. He tried to close his 
eyes and sleep for a few moments, urging me to do the same. Soon the 
rest of the travellers began to msJee their nocturnal preparations, and 
each one, to suit his convenience or caprice, wrapped himself in his 
blanket and lay down on the floor. 

My fatigue was such that, despite the fever that consumed me and 
made me tremble, I fell asleep, but only for a brief period. Two hours 
later I awoke; opening my eyes, I saw M. Giovanni leaning over me 
weq}ing in place of sleeping. 

Obviously, he was thinking of our recent misfortunes, the precarious 
position in which we had been left; of me, ill and deeping on the ground 
among thirty or forty men who to-morrow might be our enemies. The 
scene was indeed depressing. Through a low window that stood directly 
opposite us, we caught glimpses in the forest of great trees, white with 
snow that was falling in huge flakes. We were conscious of men scattered 
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here and there around us; some snoring, others wheezing, some talking 
in low voices and in a mysterious manner. I recalled the night I had 
passed among the aborigines in a village situated a few leagues from 
Auckland; I remembered the terror that gripped me during my hours 
of wakefulness. 

That time I had been wrong; it was now here in this new environ- 
ment that the real danger lay. True, I was a seasoned traveller, a 
tourist accustomed to a nomadic life; but until that time my life had 
been full of comfort and luxury. Courag^usly I had made myself the 
companion of my husband, but I was beginning to understand that 
I had been led to do so by moral courage and that perhaps my physical 
strength was about to fail me. 

I closed my eyes, but M. Giovanni knew I was not asleep; he now 
tried to persuade me to turn back. There was still time, he argued, and 
by the evening of the second day I would be back in Marysville. I must 
add that I did not hesitate for a moment, but refused. I begged him 
patiendy to bear with my weakness, trying to make him understand how 
proud I would be, once all these fatigues were over and the journey 
accomplished, to have been his companion on this trip to the Sierra. 
Convinced that my decision was irrevpcable, he concluded that the 
wisest course to follow was to increase my will power still further. This 
time it was he who assured me I was equal to it; it was he who urged 
me to be patient; he who gave me new endurance. The fine things he 
now said and the manner in which he said them, cannot adequately 
be described. Under the stimulus of these consoling and touching words, 
I slept, if one can term sleep the kind of stupor into which I fell. 


Ghapi'er IX 

OVER THE MOUNTAIN 

I AM unable to say whether it was amazement at the spectacle that 
unfolded before my eyes, or excessive fadgue, but it was impossible 
actually to sleep. Whenever I made the slightest movement, I felt 
sharp pains. My legs twitched; my arms were rigid and aching. In 
addidon to all this, I was sore from riding and my leg was so chafed 
from constandy rubbing against the ponunel of my saddle that the skin 
had come off. 

Everyone, having passed a wretched night, arose at five o’clock. The 
air was bitterly cold; its intensity since the previous evening seemed to 
have redoubled. Breakfast, that included the inevitable American flap- 
jack, was served immediately. I ate one cake, dipping it in a glass of 
warm wine. M. Giovanni appeared relieved when he saw t^t my 
appedte was beginning to return. After procuring some extra K andke r ^ 
cUefi from our good and amiable trav^ng companions, he bandaged 
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my sore. leg. Before he did so, hovrever, he bathed the sore spot with 
gin, which burned my leg so much that I shrieked when it was applied. 
Nevertheless, the remedy soon relieved the pain. I now had to be lifted 
on my mule, and our fellow traveUers before mounting their ftnirnab 
surrounded me, waving their hats with one hand, lifting their glasses 
with the other, and shouting: “Three times three to the good luck and 
prosperity of M. Giovanni and his dear lady.** 

This was a strictly American salutation wUch meant: “Three times 
three to the success and future prosperity of M. Giovanni and his good 
wife.’* 

M. Giovanni and I profited by the opportunity to return the compli- 
ment to these fine men, which cost us several botdes of wine at five 
dollars the bottle. We then climb«l into our saddles. I had suffered 
considerably toward the end of our trip the previous evening, and I 
expected to suffer still more, especially when I saw, out in the open 
space, four or five feet of snow. 

However, the panorama that soon unfolded before my eyes made me 
forget my sufferings, acute as they were. For here was one of the most 
magnificent spectacles of nature in all her pristine glory that could be 
afforded a European traveller. True, our trail forced us constantly to 
ascend mountains almost to their summits, and while descending this 
panoramic view disappeared from sight; but at the summit of each 
mountain scaled there stretched a plateau from which the eye could see 
in every direction an endless chain of ranges that unfolded like the 
waves of a swelling sea, all covered with dense forests of oak and pine 
that measured, almost without ejKeption, from one to two hundred 
feet in height. 

Since the creation of the world to which the giants of nature seemed 
to belong, the thickness of their foliage had, I b^eve, prevented a single 
ray of light firom penetrating to the ground. I have never seen anything 
to compare with the quiet and calm of this dense forest. Everything 
on these immense plateaus revealed the supernal force of its sublime 
Creator. The vegetation was luxuriant; under this lush growth the 
hand of nature had spread a carpet of green moss, thick, soft, and so 
deep that neither sun nor snow could penetrate to its depths. Upon 
several of these superb plateaus the “prospects** of an occasional miner 
were found. The term “prospects** is applied to attempts made to locate 
mines. I was profoundly and deeply impressed at the sight of growth 
so rich, so fertile, so firesh, and at the same time so primidve. 

The remaining meml^ of our party, slight though the arttsdc 
appreciation might be of the majority of those who composed it, 
voiced admiration by cries, exclamations, halts, and even by jovial re- 
marks. From Nigger Tent, where we had rested, to Good Year Bar, 
our next stop, the distance was only fifteen miles. This was reached 
literally by encircling a great mountain formed like a loaf of sugar, on 
whose summit stood Nigger Tent. Whoever has had, like mys^, the 
privily of descending and reclimbing this twice, as I shall soon nar- 
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rate, cannot recaU this mountain vdthout a beating heart. The trail, 
which coils around it in spirals, is, at the outside, only two feet wide. 
Looking down, the traveller perceives in an abyss whose depth causes 
dizziness the sivift blue waters of the foaming Yuba. 

After travelling half the distance to Good Year Bar, the closer the 
Yuba is approached, the more clearly the Yuba placers may be seen 
stretching along its banks and forming a charming picture, not only 
because of their picturesque setting, but also because of the activity 
of the mining populadon. At the particular season at which we arrived 
these miners were still engaged in their preliminary tasks of making 
excavations and flumes. Pluming, in Californian phraseology, means 
to deflect a river from its normal channel and to prepare another, into 
which, at some later day, the stream is forced to pass. This procedure 
allows miners to “prospect” in the old channel. 

The flume construct^ for any stream whatsoever is invariably built 
at a height of twelve or fifteen feet above its channel, an achievement 
which if not simple is at least feasible, even though innumerable 
streams descend when the snows mdt from the Sierra Nevada. This 
structure is made of planks, well tarred, cemented, and clamped to- 
gether. The wood from which it is built is as dry as possible, and water 
must not be allowed to drip through, inasmuch as work is carried on 
underneath the flume. The timber used, furthermore, must be solid 
enough to withstand any accidents that might occur, and, finally, solid 
enough to be able to carry an enormous weight of water. Construction 
of these flumes is a herculean task, and no one is better suited to such 
work than an American. 

Some idea of the difficulty of the labour is afforded if the reader will 
recall that this is undeveloped country and that the worker must rely 
solely on his own personal resources. First of all, to provide material 
he must cut down a large number of pines several months in advance. 
No one, however, understands better than an American how to handle, 
cut, and fell the gigantic trees of these virgin forests. After the timber 
has been cut, it must be sawed and made into planks required for the 
huge scaffolding. The worker must personally prepare all his own pitch 
and cement. Then, when the time arrives to pass firom preliminary to 
actual construction, he must work for weeks in the water, building the 
pilework. 

Then comes the difficult part, that is, the contruction of this artificial 
channel, a work that requires infinite care. At the same time, in direct 
ratio to the size of the flume, three or four windmills are erected at each 
end to draw off the surplus water constantly seeping down into the old 
bed of the river — ^water that comes fi*om Udden sources. Flumes are 
more or less elaborate. Some are fifty feet long; others, two or three 
hundred. These vast enterprises, as already said, are usually undertaken 
by Americans who form companies to exploit claims on the river. 

Before commencing such exploitation, however, four or five months 
of prdiminary preparation is essential, months which of course produce 
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nothing but prospects This work is accomphshed, notwithstanding, 
provided the American has flbur, sugar, and tea But if one of these thrw 
staples IS lacking, then there is grave danger that the flume will also 
fail This preliminary requirement both of time and money is the basic 
reason why these extensive projects are rarely managed except in a few 
isolated instances by Fren^men 

The day when the nver is diverted into its new channel, white and 
polished like a nurror, is a day of joy and hope for the xmner He is 
now about to achieve the reward of his prolonged labours But the first 
question he asks when pondering over this gigantic task is “What if 
all this work has been done m vain^ What if there is no gold^** 

And how can the poor miners know in advance that, by diverting a 
certain number of feet of the nver they desire to exploit, in that par- 
ticular place the nune for which they are searchmgwill befound^ Who 
can fail to admire their unbounded confidence, their labonous efforts, 
the amount of time spent m the sohtary hope There must be gold 
there' 

But chance is not the only guide used b> miners On each side of 
the river nse mountains m ^e form of perpendicular rocks Between 
the river and the walls thus formed, there is merely a small trail The 
miner follows that trail He notes by the colour of the different layers 
ul soil whether the mountains are auriferous If the strata indicate this 
structure, he knows that at the foot of the part of the mountain where 
the rock contains indications of gold, their labour will probably be 
richly rewarded 

From time immemorial avalanches, too, have been uncovenng rich 
strata, sweeping gold from the mountains m the furious currents of 
their waters, which are preapitated fixim the summits of the Sierra 
Nevada when the snows melt There, where the bed of the river hides 
its treasure, invariably the mountains appear to have been overturned, 
they are studded with temfymg rocks suspended m the air, that seem 
destined to drop at the first breeze 

The wise miner, notwithstanding, does not allow himself to be de- 
cei\ed by the appearance of the rocks He attempts to study the nver 
Itself, which he accomplishes by prospecting nght m it He descends 
to Its bed He removes the soil, which he washes and which usually 
contains gold, or some indication of the presence of gold If he has no 
diving smt to enable him to remain under the water, he prospects along 
the banks of the stream and washes the sand, where indications, that 
are mvanably reliable and adequate when they appear, incite him to 
renewed effort with that hope of success that spurs man on to colossal 
tasks, whatever they may be 

When he finds gravel that gives promise of bemg productive, he must 
work his with the utmost industry Inasmuch as a period of only 
four months elapses fiom the tune the late snows melt and the first fall, 
wi thin this interval the miner must reap his metafile harvest, for when 
the^SDowB melt, the waten pour do^ the mountams m torrents. 
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■welling the Yuba River, which then begins to tear its furious way 
across ^e Yuba Valley, carrying with it, like so much kindling, even 
the most sturdy flume. 

Fortunately, these floods are foreseen; when they approach, intrepid 
miners can be observed armed with long sticks that terminate in enor- 
mous hooks, stationed at regular interval along the banks of the river, 
attempting to salvage from its depths some of the debris of this magnifi- 
cent construction; this debris, which would mean that much salvaged 
for next season. 

The mines called excavations are merely tunnds dug in the slopes 
of mountains bordering the rivers. These, too, are elaborate affairs that 
often resemble catacombs. Gold is found in them in the same manner; 
the method of separation from the soil never varies. 

The claim, or common mine, is worked by digging a well. The miner 
— the man who does this work is called a “drifter” — descends as far as 
bed rock, but no farther. He must find his gold there, or not at all. He 
then branches out, digging to the right and left, but never going beyond 
the area of the exterior circle that belongs to him, and erecting scaffold- 
ing in proportion to his digging^. In the centre of the mouth of the 
excavation a pulley is placed; here men are constantly occupied in 
piling up the debris and the dirt the drifter collects. 

Diners are the most highly paid of all miners. As a matter of fact, 
their work is extremely dangeroiu and many have been buried by holes 
that have caved in. They are hired by companies for fifteen dollars a 
day. The buckets carried by the pulley are in turn emptied into a kind 
of box, six by ten feet long, simply constructed of three planks, one at 
the bottom and one at each side. To one end of this box, which is 
called the long tom, is fastened a kind of sieve with holes the size of a 
cork; below these perorations is a second box that ends in a second sieve 
with much finer holes; the third box has no sieve. 

The miners, as already explained, empty their buckets into the long 
tom. On each side of this machine stands a man with a pail who re- 
moves and clears away the surplus dirt; for his purpose each group of 
miners prepares water conduits of Ifcather or sail canvas, which the 
California miners themselves make in their tents during the long winter 
evenings. These various conduits carry an ample supply of water into 
the long tom, and the men, stationed at each side, remove with their 
pails the sediment that collects. Then, after the water has been 
thoroughly washed through the gravel and the soil is wdl diluted, all 
the stones are thrown out of the box with such rapidity that the by- 
stander might be inclined to ask why the gold, too, is not thrown away. 

There is, however, absolutely no danger of losing it. The gold sifo 
through and drops heavily; it then falls through the holes of the first 
sieve together with a considerable amount of gravel that comes with 
it; finaUy, having been shaken i^ain, it passes into the last box, where 
it is mixed only with fine sand. This latter box remains closed through- 
out the day, being opened only to remove the contents, an operation 
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that takes place at the meal hour. Everything is then turned out on to 
a tin plate. The less substantial this plate, the better. The mass is now 
allowed to dry over the fire or in a fiTing pan; then, after it is dry, the 
sand, which disappears like dust, is blown off, leaving nothing but gold 
dust. At the end of each week the group weighs the total amount and 
distributes dividends to all the memben,*who wear "carrying" belts 
in which to place their share. 

This refers, incidentally, only to gold dust or extremely small nug- 
gets. There are also many mines where gold in firee partides is found. 
To stand in such a way as to command full view of the long tom at the 
moment when the two men, placed one on each side, remove the 
mineral with their pails, is highly amusing. Particles of gold are seen 
glistening in the stream of water that falls through the holes of the 
sieve. The man with the bucket never places his hand in the box; this 
is not a law, but a self-imposed rule made by the miners, which they 
never fail to observe. 

The poor wretch of a miner who has neither a long tom nor a daim, 
and who works at a prospect, has for his sole equipment nothing but 
a tin dish. He stops here and there — on neutral ground, of coiurse — 
digs, fills his plate with mud, earth, or sand, then washes it in the stream, 
or the nearest body of water, using his hands in place of a pail. The 
gold invariably remains at the bottom of the plate. The miner- 
prospector thus makes from three to five or ten dollars daily. But it is 
a dreary life, a life hard and full of privations for these poor men. 

I wonder how many of these unfortunate creatures are now exiled 
in California where, lured by false hope, they have finally stooped to 
this hideous task, a task in which both body and spirit are brokenl 
Some day a list of the martyrs of California may be published and the 
world will be astonished at the number of victims this land of gold can 
claim. 

I have explained, to the best of my ability, how gold is mined in 
California. Obviously the process is comparatively simple, for all that 
is necessary is to separate the gold fit>m the soil, which is accomplished 
by washing it with water. This operation completed, the metal glistens 
brfore the eyes, as brilliant and as splendid as in a goldsmith’s window. 
Later on I will have an opportunity to explain the difference between 
panning gold in California, and finding silver. Let us now return to 
Good Year Bar. 


Chapter X 
MARY’S CREEK 

T he trail over which we travelled while descending the enonnous 
mountain, permitted only one person or one mule to pass at a time. 
In certain places it was so terrifying as to produce vertigo, for being 
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scarcely eighteen inches wide, if the mule's foot slipped the traveller 
would undoubtedly roll with it to the bottom of the Yuba, that is, mto 
an abyss two or three thousand feet deep 

Such terrifying accidents happened every day to poor beasts loaded 
with supphes that were being taken to the mines, few caravans reached 
Dovmiei^e without havmgfto deplore the loss of some mule that had 
fallen with its load into the bottom of this dangerous Yuba To give 
an accurate idea of the condition of this treacherous path, scarcely 
passable even in good weather, I might add that when we began our 
tnp snow, which was thick on the ground, froze as it melted I must 
confess I was seized with dizzmess and fright when I saw what passes 
had to be crossed I should never have believed that a human being 
could have attempted such roadd without having the foot of a chamois, 
or the wings of a bird I measured the precipice with my eye and began 
to weep silently 

M Giovanm was already so depressed at having yielded to my desires 
and permitted me to follow him, that I calmed myself in so far as it 
was possible, not wishing to aggravate his chagrin by exclamations of 
terror I accordingly remained quiet, but perspiration and tears came 
simultaneously, the perspiration on my forehead, the tears on my 
cheeks 

Mr Greathouse, leader of our Express, travelled at the head of the 
train, I followed, with my husband behind me, then came the others 
m single file I was told, in order that 1 might be reassured, to allow 
my mule complete freedom, although I was scarcely guiding it with 
one weak, trembling hand So I gave the ammal a frw rein with more 
anxiety than I can describe Every time the animal stumbled, I felt 
the blood surge anew through my body Thus I travelled for four 
hours, four hours of the most finghtful agony I have ever known Dizzy 
and terrified as 1 was, I glanced at the surrounding country, however, 
and saw areas of the ice-clad mountain entirely covered with the most 
exquisite blue flowers I have ever seen These flowers bore a striking 
resemblance to our own myosotis and, having taller stems, had pushed 
up through the snow, spreading over the surface They appeared m 
great masses, affording a striking picture 

As we were making our penlous descent, we encountered an endless 
number of broken trees that had rolled down the slope of the mountam 
After leaving the upper level, many of them in the eourse of time had 
reached the nver and taken root m its waters 

By three o clock that afternoon. Good Year Bar was reached At the 
sight of a woman, a curiosity that had not been seen since the new 
town was established, the miners congregated and stood m groups 
before the boarding-house where the Express usually stopped Upon 
dismounting from my mule, I found myself ill from the combmed 
effects of emotion and fatigue As the tram amved late, soon after 
dinner the order was given to remount the mules and start off again 

I attempted to get on my mule, but failed. M. Giovanm was isigtbe 
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depths of despair; he now decided that we would remain behind. I was 
troubled more by my sore leg than by all the other pains that surged 
through my body. Upon examination, the three hradkerchiefi that 
served as bandages were discovered to be soaked with blood. M. 
Giovanni showed them to my travelling companions; this provided a 
good excuse. 

'T should have been very proud, Madame,” said Mr. Greathouse, 
”to have entered Downieville with you at my side, but it will be im- 
possible, I see. The rest of the road will not prove arduous after what 
you have just passed over so keep up your courage, and to-morrow, or 
the day after, we shall meet again.” 

Several members of the cara^^ volunteered to remain behind with 
us, but M. Giovanni would not accept any of the offers that were made; 
or the contrary, he urged all these traveUers who, in two or three days, 
had become our friends, to depart. Having said good-bye, we promis^ 
to meet again in Downieville. Soon after the cavalcade had started, 
I retired. 

The following day, since only a few miles of the trip remained and 
I was determined to continue, I begged M. Giovanni to resume our 
journey. This section of the country differed from what we had just 
crossed. It was flat, covered with grass, and in many places the snow 
had almost entirely melted. Having reached the camp of an old Indian, 
we found that a large number of the local natives with their wives had 
assembled. One of these Indians was a hideous spectacle, with a face 
that was almost entirely wasted away by an ulcer. We gave these brave 
men some supplies; in exchange they lit our fire and heated water for 
us. Those who were not occupied in this task ground some acorns 
between two stones, which were then made into a kind of paste; it was 
used much like chestnuts, in place of bread. Then, after resting forty 
minutes, we resumed our journey. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon we entered Dovmieville. Already this 
had become a thriving settlement with streets swarming with miners, 
shops of all kinds, hotels, stores and caf(is. The village lies on the Yuba 
and is destined to acquire considerable importance, for it is surrounded 
by rich placers and has become the leading centre for immigrants ^o 
work in the mines within a radius of fifty miles. The village had just 
been burned, but had been rebuilt as if by magic. 

The Express came to meet us on the main street and led us to 
Virginia House, a hotel kept by Mr. Wood and his family. The mistress 
of the house appeared to assist me to alight from my mule; then, with 
the aid of her children she arranged for my comfort and at the end of 
a quarter of an hour I was in bed. There I remained four days. 

Now that I was well cared for by these good people, the day after 
our arrival M. Giovanni, with a guide as ^ sole companion, started 
off on the trail. His idea was to inspect the placers extending further 
north, which he was able to do, thanks to information previoudy 
secur^ from San Frandsoo. 
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What he especially desired to see was a newly-discovered platea 
called Twist’s Flats, which was immensely rich. After a trip of three 
days, he discovered it. The fourth day he returned to Downieville, his 
face joyous, and told me he believed he had found what he was looHng 
for. It was not, he said, forcing himself to smile, a very gay spot; 
anything but that; however, he had an opportunity to establish a good 
business, and that was what we had come for. 

Up on this plateau he had purchased an immense shed built of wood, 
not unlike a barn. This bar, shed, or structure, such as it was, had been 
built by an aged American and his assistant out of anything they could 
find, with the hope of reselling it at a good price when the working 
season opened. 

M. Giovanni purchased it for one thousand dollars cash. It was the 
palace of the plateau. In the immediate vicinity of the palace were one 
or two cabarets that expected to make considerable money. On this 
plateau gold had been discovered only during the last season, but, 
unfortunately, too late to begin work. The prospects, however, were 
good for the ensuing one. 

On the Yuba, nearby, some fiumes had been erected, while com- 
modious shacks, extensive excavations, and claims were scattered on 
all sides. In the midst of it were innumerable miners at work digging 
wells and erecting buildings; they formed a population of fiom fifteen 
to eighteen hundred men. 

The plateau stretched between two chains of mountain peaks and 
the Yuba River, and was as active as the world in the last hours of 
chaos. This activity, however, was indicative of its wealth. The settle- 
ment lay fifteen miles north of Downieville and only twelve miles from 
the village of Butte, the farthest point to which miners had as yet 
penetrat^. 

The day after M. Giovanni’s return with the good news — as usual 
we had little difficulty finding good news— -we climbed on our mules 
to inspect our property. Several of our travelling companions wished 
to accompany us and visit these unknown regions; so we joyfully ac- 
cepted their offer to join our little party. 

The road was nothing more than a narrow trail, rough and tortuous, 
cut through the foothills of the mountains that border the river. Often 
the path completely disappeared. At such times we were forced to use 
in place of a road the river itself, which we followed until the water 
reached the bellies of our mules. Yet the trail was not difficult compared 
with the other route with its many precipices and sheer diffs. And so 
my spirits returned, and with them, my courage. Laughing and singing, 
we soon completed these fifteen miles. 

En route I was seized with a burning thirst. As I had difficulty in 
climbing off my mule, M. Giovanni, with the aid of his two hands, 
attempted to raise the water to my mouth; before reaching my lips, 
however, it would trickle away. One of our travelling companions then 
urged M. Giovanni to use his hat for a cup, adding that it was foolish 
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to be too particular when travelling through regions like those we had 
iust crossed. 

I preferred, however, to descend from my mule— which 1 did with 
the aid of two men— then I approached the river, knelt down, and 
quenched my thirst without d^ulty in the crystal-clear water. My 
example was followed by the entire cosdpany; everyone kndt and 
drank; and as the brook had no name, we named it Mary’s Greek, or 
Mary’s Brook; my second baptismal name and the name of the 
Madonna being thus honoured. 

On a leaf tom from a notebook and attached to a stick placed near 
the bank of the river, an appeal was made to miners passing that way 
to remember the name, which was that of the first woman courageous 
enough to travel so far north. Throughout the trip of fifteen miles, we 
did not pass over as much as six fMt of flat ground. After climbing a 
hill, we reached the plateau about two o’clock in the afternoon, and, 
to my profound amazement, I saw a large number of men as busily 
at work as if they had been a colony of ants. 

Their activity included felling trees, sawing, cutting, and trimming 
them to make benches, tables, chests, and, finally, household furniture. 
The workmen were miners, but since the season fbr working the mindb 
had not yet opened, the poor had gone to work for the rich until such 
d time as they could find other employment. 

We entered our palace on the plateau. There we found at the end of 
our large shed a small room already prepared to receive us. It was 
furnish^ with a rustic table, some ch^, and a primitive bed made 
from virgin timber fdund on all sides in the adjoining forest. On the 
table, built during the night preceding our arrival, we had our first 
banquet, which was, by the way, one of the gayest banquets, from the 
standpoint of its novel and odd environment, in which I have ever 
participated. 

Our repast had been prepared at the plateau cabaret. It consisted 
of excellent roast beef seasoned with the best sauce in the world, that 
is, a tremendous appetite, followed by wild squihrel, then one of those 
excellent waterfowl which you, no matter how much you pay, my good 
Parisian friends, can never procure even for your most elaborate 
banquets. All the gold in California is not enough to traiuport delicate 
game beyond the latitude in which it is bom. How ungrateful I ami 
1 almost forgot the Yuba trout, a pretty little creature, pale rose in 
colour, with flesh more delicate than any fish I ever ate in Switzerland 
or in ^e Pyrenees. One thing, however, was abominable — the wine; 
but the water was so pure, so good, so fi^, as to provide a welcome 
substitute. Obviously, M. Giovanni had made preparations fbr my 
arrival, and that of our companions. He spoke little, promised little, 
but forgot nothing. 



Ghaptbr XI 


FOURTEEN DAYS IN THE PALACE ON THE PLATEAU 

AFTER the repast celebrating our arrival on the plateau was ended, 
i\M. Giovanni removed his coat, our friends followed his example, 
and five minutes later everyone was assisting the workmen. The situa- 
tion this time was quite different fit>m what it had been at Hobart 
Town,1Auckland, or Tahiti; here I no longer relinquished the comforts 
of the soft sofas and excellent armchairs of our hotel to travel through 
the country; here I merely got up firom a three-legged stool that was 
not even straight, and in five minutes, or rather in five seconds, I was 
out in the open country. 

From the first I felt my fatigue disappearing; dinner was scarcely 
over when the desire to explore seized me. So I went out, eager to see 
everything, to inspect everything. The miners looked at me with naive 
surprise; they were disinclined, it seems, to believe that I was really 
a woman. Everyone, however, was extremely courteous. 

Soon, in some mysterious manner, they had found out about us, our 
misfortunes in San Francisco, and what we had just done on the banks 
of Mary’s Creek. Our courage pleased them; they were happy to know 
that we had come there to isolate ourselves among them and bravely 
regain what we had lost. And so there was universal mourning on the 
plateau when it was knowA that I was to leave at the end of a week. 

We were now showered with small attentions; all these men, crude 
and half-civilized as they were, extended many courtesies to me, a 
woman. Some went fishing, others went hunting, and the finest fish 
caught, the best game killed, was reserved for my use. From the day 
of our arrival the atmosphere seemed to change; the desolate plateau, 
enclosed on all sides by gigantic rocks and lofty snow-capped peaks, 
took on a festive aspect. 

Several hours ate our arrival, the pack mules finally appeared. 
They carried a bed, some material to carpet the room, and some 
artides indispiensable in so undvilized a country. My joy was great, 
I must confess, to see a real bed; the substitute on which I had just 
reposed resembled one so slighdy that I thought it was in the process 
of construction and as yet incomplete. Supper on the evening of our 
arrival was a hilarious affair, lasting far into the night. 

. The following day I stationed myself, line in hand, on the banks of 
a brook, for merdy by taking two or thrn steps out of my room I could 
dip my feet in the dear, pure water that had so wonderfully refreshed 
me in the hour of my thirst. When I was not fishing I was accompanying 
my husband, whom I followed like a shadow everywhere, addressing, 
according to my habit, endless questions to the sturdy groups ^ 
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Plerhapi thif may astonish those who are interested enough to read 
this narrative; but 1 felt safer among these men so remote from all 
authority that to them might made law; I felt, I repeat, safer among 
these groups than in San Francisco, where a woman cannot walk down 
the street without being made the target of some coarse joke. 

My husband shared my feelix^ of sedirity and I was somewhat 
astonished to see him abandon himself to a noisy gaiety that was far 
from normal; yet, to be frank, he found unexpected joy in this novel 
and new position in which we found ourselves. Our mule train pulled 
in exactly eight days behind us, having been delayed by a snowstoim 
that had obliterated even the most clearly defined trails and collpletely 
closed the mountain road. 

The last day of my visit soon slipped away, and I cannot express with 
what anguish I saw the hour of my departure approach. I urged M. 
Giovanni to grant me another eight days, and he allowed me to beg 
and implore him before he finally consent^. His was the joy of a child 
each evening at supper when he saw me there, sitting beside him, 
laughing and happy. He enjoyed listening to some tale about the Maoris 
I had known at Auckland or Tahiti, or the sailors on our ships. His 
joyful face revealed what my presence meant to him; finally, he granted 
me this extra week, telling me at the same time to make the most of 
it, since it would be the last. 

During that final week I had the pleasure of seeing my husband's 
affairs begin to prosper. I was asked to participate at the opening of a 
magnificent flume, the Orleans flume, owned by a company in which 
my husband had purchased an interest. The ceremony took place on 
a Sunday when an attempt was made to divert the river and force it into 
its new channel. I walked over, leaning on my husband’s arm; we were 
followed by all the minen from the plateau, each one garbed in his 
finest red and blue woollen shirt, with hair and beard combed; in other 
words, these good men donned in honour of this occasion the best 
costumes they owned. 

Finally we reached the flume. Accompanied by the owners I entered, 
while the other miners remained on the banks of the stream. I knelt 
and read the prayer; everyone listened on bended knee and I can assure 
you it was a solemn spectacle to sec a European wonu^ there on the 
banks of the Yuba, a woman alone among idl these men, praying and 
asking God's blessing on the superhuman work of these immigrants, 
who had come firom all parts of the world as if to infuse into the wilds 
of America the miracle of European industry. 

The prayer over, I left the flume amid the cheers of the miners who 
threw ^eir caps in the air. My husband had ordered a barrel of excel- 
lent wine to be sent down to the banks of the river, and each and every 
miner received a full glass. The following day, my second week having 
ended, 1 left the plateau. 

Mr. Greathouse and my husband accompanied me as far as Downi^ 
ville. I was disconsolate; but M. Giovanni tried to console me by r^ 
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minding me that our separation would not last long. The morning of 
my departure every miner came to offer me a present — a sample 
specimen of gold dust collected on the plateau. All these specimens 
taken together had considerable value. Some time later M. Giovanni 
told me that one of the miners who had presented me with a pretty 
encrusted specimen, weighing perhaps an ounce, did not have enough 
money that evening to buy a pipeful of tobacco. 

It is unnecessary to add how unhappy the separation at Downicville 
made me. Lifting me in his arms, M. Giovanni placed me on my mule, 
and would not take his hands off my knees; on the other hand, I could 
not decide to make my animal start. FinaUy, the moment came to 
leave; I was weeping aloud, and he was sobbing softly as we separated. 
Having departed, I was now under the immediate protection of Mr. 
Greathouse, our good Express, who took excellent care of me. The train, 
upon our return trip, consisted of five persons; my four companions 
were Downieville merchants who had business in Marysville. 

This time the trip was accomplished with a minimum of difficulty. 
The weather proved perfect; everything was green under foot and for 
miles around. Partridges pa^^ over our heads; hares rushed between 
the legs of our mules. In brief, the morning of the third day, without 
further mishap than a slight feding of fatigue inevitable on such a 
journey, I was tranquilly seated at the dining table between Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood, to whom I described my trip and M. Giovanni’s prospects. 

The day following my return to San Francisco Sir George came to 
see me; he had ddayed this long to prove his reticence. He was eager, 
he said, to inquire about our journey. But he had been too impatient 
to wait and had secured information from others who had seen me, 
and so knew it had been successful. He now hoped to hear all the de- 
tails and thus complete the picture. 

These I now gave, and 1 must confess, whether real or whether due 
to the constent play of emotions visible in his expression, his feelings 
seemed more intense as he listened than did mine in the telling. The 
recital having terminated, I asked him in turn if he had selected Cali- 
fornia as a place for recreation. He told me he had decided to stay 
here as long as I remained. Then, in accordance with my usual custom 
at such declarations, I brought into play my most flowery words of 
rhetoric to convince him that he was making a false move. I told him 
I was indeed disconsolate to have had so unfortunate an influence on 
his life. I begged him to think seriously of how odd his conduct must 
appear, I did not say in the eyes of my husband, who had no reason 
to doubt me, but in ^e eyes of strangen. 1 begged him, if he loved me, 
and especially if he esteemed me as much as he did me the honour 
avowing, to prove his feelings by adopting another line of conduct, the 
reverse what he had followed up to the present time. As usual, since 
the question was always firankly discussed between us, we parted the 
best friends in the world. 

Six weeks after I returned to the house of Mr. Wood, one Friday 
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night as I vras about to retire with a fairly light heart, having received 
good news from M. Giovanni, I learned firam my kind hosten, who did 
not know the pleasure she gave me by repeating these words, that Sir 
George had said that same day that he was about to leave for England, 
travelling by way of the United States. At eleven o’clock in the evening, 
Mrs. Wood went out, leaving me with a il^ng of profound relief at 
the information she had just disclosed in regard to Sir George. I was 
soon asleep. 

My sleep, however, did not last long. About two-thirty in the morn- 
ing, I thought I heard the fire bell. At the sound of this gong that had 
proved so well known and so disastrous to me, I awoke with a start. 
I was not mistaken; it was actually the ominous signal. Mrs. Wood 
rushed headlong into my room, cryii^: 

“Fire! Dress quickly, dear child.” 

“Fire! Where is it?” 

“In a house not twenty feet from ours; as you know, there is no time 
to lose, fire travels quickly in San Francisco.” 

No sooner had she finished than a man rushed into the room, 
wrapped me in a cloak, lifted me up in his arms, and carried me out, 
before I could protest, with my head resting on his shoulders. I was in 
mv night clothes; he took me to a neighbouring stone house, occupied 
by an English lawyer, who departed at once that I might be alone. 

I looked around for Sir George to thank him and reproach him at 
the same time, but he had disappeared. He had gone to look for Mrs. 
Wood, who could not be forced from her house and was attempting to 
save some of her most treasured belongings that were stored away. He 
did not, however, consult her any more than he had consulted me, but 
forced her to follow him, telling her first to save herself and then go 
over and stay with me. He also advised her not to worry, saying he 
would look a^er her finanaal affairs. 

R^pectfully he opened the door of the room where I was, announced 
Mrs. Wood, motioned her into the apartment, and, without entering, 
closed it behind her. Then he went out again to the burning area. Sir 
George was' known by all the firemen, for at every fire he exposed 
himself to such danger that many beliei^ that in these fires that were 
so disastrous firom a financial viewpoint, he would lose his life some 
day. With Mr. Wood and several of their good friends. Sir George 
succeeded in saving a number of things, among them, two trunks of 
mine containing my wardrobe fox Galifomia. 

We passed the night at the home of his fiiend, remaining there until 
noon the following day. At that time Mr. Wood came in person to 
look for us; with the rapidity that characterizes everything in Gali- 
fomia, he had already rented another little house on Jackson Street. 
By two o’clock in the afternoon we were installed in our new abode. 
About five o’clock Sir George came in to inquire for me. This time, I 
must confess, I thanked him from the depths of my heart. 

Meanwhile, 1 learned from his own lips that he was about to leave 

II 
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California. The time had come, he laid, to go far away, for if he did 
not take advantage of a respite to gain command of hqpwlf, he feared 
that some day or other he might go mad, and then, unintentionally, do 
something for which he could never forgive himself. He wept as he 
told me, and I admit that I, too, wept as I listened. As he left, he asked 
me to think of him sometimes, as one thought of a friend, a brother, 
then he gave me the address of his bankers in San Francisco and New 
York, telling me he had notified them to give M. Giovanni and me 
whatever we needed at any time. He also said that if we were ever 
without resources, he sincerely hoped we would go to them and not 
someone else for assistance. I promised I would do as he wished. Then 
he kissed my hand and left. I never saw him again. 


Chapter XII 

FIRE ON THE PLATEAU 

W HAT news I had from M. Giovanni about his affairs at this time 
continued to be cheerful; he wrote that a large amount of his 
merchandise left the Bay every day for the Sierras. He had now been 
in the mountains four and one-half months and had already repaid the 
advances made by Mr. Argenti and was paying for all his orders in 
cash. On each trip made by Mr. Greathouse my husband sent me a 
well-sealed small package containing some fine specimens of gold, 
which I never failed to store most carefully in a place where in case of 
fire I could reach out my hand, seize them, and escape. He sold to aU 
the placers in the vicinity merchandise and tools which miners require 
for their personal use, as well as for their work. 

His and my own presence among these courageous men, his affa^ 
bility, the memories of the baptism of the flume, all had given him a 
monopoly of business on the plateau. Although other speculators had 
come with the hope of entering into competition with him and had 
settled nearby, yet their efforts had been in vain; not one made ex- 
penses, whereas M. Giovanni constantly received so much money, so 
many specimens, and so much gold dust that by evening he was so 
direly in need of sleep that he could not even balance the books for the 
day. He had three clerks, or rather three friends, associated with him; 
even these three firiends were not able to fUl all the orders. He retired 
at night exhausted, but with heart and mind at rest, and firom his bed, 
betvreen work and sleep, he wrote me letters that brought me equal 
tranquillity. 

But human endurance has its limitations. After six months of resi- 
dence on the plateau and intense work, M. Giovanni was forced to 
stay in bed, bdng exhausted by pains in his back and head. One day 
I received a letter telling of his illness. I refdied by return mail, a skin g 
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if hu malady was senous, whether I was to come to him, or whether he 
felt strozig enough to return He wrote me to remam m San Francisco, 
also telhng me that he was suffering too much to make the journey 
to the Bay himself 

At this news, the fear of some senous mishap seized me I did not 
hesitate an instant, but left San Francisc^ without asking the advice 
of anyone, and without even considenng the four or five days of hard- 
ship which I would be forced to undergo I reached Mhrysville the 
evening before Mr Greathouse was to leave for the plateau Having 
located him, I explained the situation as ifhe had been my closest fnend. 
He not only approved, but even commended my action The following 
day I left again for the mines with the Express tram, which upon this 
occasion was iairly large Needless to say, I found Mr Greathouse 
ir variably the same, certainly he could have done nothing more for 
his own wife or sister 

I shall refrain from mentioning the penis of this second journey, in 
fact I was not conscious of them Four days after my departure from 
Marysville I entered the poor little room on the plateau and, weeping 
bitterly embraced M Giovanm, who could only utter a cry of joy 
when he saw me suddenly appiear Nevertheless, after the first joy 
being reumted had passed, he reproached me, although somewhat 
weakly, for having come 

He told me that among the men on the plateau a certain number 
were worthless, but that the majonty were good For this reason he had 
to be extremely diplomatic to avoid making enemies He had specu- 
lated m claims, but m this respect had not been very fortunate, the 
outlay had been heavy and the returns hght, m fact, they had not 
covered expenses He hoped, however, to make up the deficit m a short 
time Within a day or two work was to be begun on a claim located 
on a property of which he owned one third The claim was situated 
directly opposite our building and, like his assoaates, he had great 
hopes in its future The three clerla had worked well, although they 
were overburdened with business I asked them if I could m any way 
assist cither by keepmg the books or balancing the accounts They 
welcomed this suggestion and I became a four^ secretary, taking of 
my own accord as much pride m my work as if I had b^n a book- 
keeper all my life 

When I returned, I no longer Reived the same attentions that were 
showered on me on my first visit, but I attributed this shght n^lect 
to the fact that everyone was abmrbed m his own affairs However, 
every tune the miners saw me my presence was certain to arouse a 
welcome smile, or a respectful greeting 

After my work was completed, I would leave my husband's store 
and stroll over the entire plateau I would then return to the mvalid's 
bedside and describe everything I had seen to enable him to endure 
his confinement with more patience 
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pectatioiiB began to be realized; the ore, apparently, was extremely 
rich. Each bucket of mud or dirt taken from the hole contained at least 
one-half ounce of gold; one bucket alone held ten ounces. At the news, 
which soon spread over the plateau, speculators began to congregate 
as on the stock exchange. The place was beginning to show very heavy 
returns and everyone strongly advised the owners to sell out their 
interests. A certain man called Douglas especially urged M. Giovanni 
to dispose of his share, even offering him two thousand dollars, and 
the same amount for the other two-thirds. M. Giovanni, who hu the 
reputation of being a speculator, refused, however, to sell. 

Then a plot was hatched between this rascal, one of his friends 
named Davis, and a band of Irish Americans, by whom secret rumours 
were circulated against M. Giovanni. Whispers went the rounds that 
this foreigner, this Frenchman, had made quite enough money since 
he had been on the plateau, and that it was dme he resigned in favour 
of an American who, prior to M. Giovanni’s arrival, had had this 
locality under consideration. M. Giovanni knew all about these in- 
trigues, but he wisely ignored them, cherishing the hope, or rather the 
conviction, that a small number of dishonest men could not get the 
upper hand of an honest majority. 

Meanwhile, M. Giovanni’s health, which he direly needed, improved 
so much that he was well enough to be present at the opening of his 
claim, which was being worked before his own door. During the first 
week the mine product three thousand dollars; in the second, thirty- 
five hundred. It was proving to be the richest holding on the plateau. 
The main vein, for wUch a futile search had been made in other claims 
and which was known to exist, passed through this mine that at one 
time we had been about to abandon, but which was tested again at 
the urgent request of M. Giovanni. 

Incidentally, M. Giovanni had made every effort to retain his share 
in the latter daim, having had comparativdy few opportunities to 
speculate in the mines since he had been on the plateau. He had taken 
part, as shown, in the construction of the great flume; but despite the 
hopes based on this tremendous work, it had not done more than pay 
its expenses, and M. Giovanni, in place of receiving on Sundays his 
share of the week’s work, frequently had to pay the day labourers who 
worked there for him. He had an equal interest in a sedoon, but there 
again the output was inadequate to meet expenses. Out of ten other 
clkinm he hdd on the plateau, only one had produced anythii^; yet, 
taken as a whole, all these speculations involved a cash expenditure for 
production expenses of four or five thousand dollars, and he had not 
yet recovered, as I have said, the sums expended. 

This new diggings, then,'was the Hen that laid the Golden Eggs, 
and quite naturally, he desired to keep it. 

Two more speculators came to him, asking him, in a sense challeng- 
ing him, to sell his part of the daim by telling him that he should be 
quite satisfied with his ccnmnerdal ventures and his speculation in 
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merchandise and should not attempt to monopolize the miners* share. 
He wanted too much, they said, ax^ should beware, or his greed might 
bring him misfortune, and he might end by not having anything. 

This was merely a threat that indirectly came to him from the 
wretch Davis, who, inspired by the example of the Americans, his 
compatriots, could not endure the thought that a stranger might own 
a mine that could not be taken away from him. M. Giovanni replied 
with his habitual calmness that they would never have adopted such 
a tone if the claim had been unproductive, and that they had no right 
to pick a quarrel with him, in view of the sums of money he had ex- 
pended for flumes, dams, and the development of other claims, money 
that had served to support at least twenty-five or thirty miners. 

Then he added, as usual, coolly and cadmly: “None of you feels any 
gratitude! You reproach me for having done a good business here for 
the past six months; but have I, at any time, failed to conduct it in all 
good faith? Have you ever found me, whom you reproach for being a 
Frenchman, other than a friend? Have I not been a father to you? Have 
any of you who have been unsuccessful ever found the door closed on 
days when you knocked without money in your hands? And those who 
had no money, have they not found my purse open? Tell me, where is 
there a company to whom I ever refu^ a sack of flour or a box of 
tea when they had no funds. Were you accustomed before I came to 
have credit at your placers? No! I shall now bring out my books and 
accounts; let us verify them together, and if you do not find that I have 
four thousand dollars in accounts receivable, then I am the one who is 
wrong, and you are right. These no doubt will be paid; in fact, I have 
no doubt of it. But a^nit, too, that if from your point of view I have 
done a good business, it was while rendering you a good service. When 
any one of you was wounded or ill, who dremed his wounds, who cared 
for him, who prepared his medicines? I, who am something of a chemist 
and surgeon! For such care that 1 have rendered possibly to some fifty 
persons, ask and find out where I ha^ ever receiv^ any remuneration 
whatsoever. 

“And now, so that everything may be clearly understood between 
us, I repeat, I do not wish to ^ all or any part of my share of the 
claim; your pleas are futile; your threats are infamous. Furthermore, 
I will not be beguiled any more than I will be intimidated. Now go.’* 
With his hand he made a gesture of dismissal. They obeyed. 

During the evening of the following Sunday, as we were enjoying 
our supper, the question of my departure arose. This M. Giovanni set 
within the next few days, ad^ng: “hfine will soon follow yours, my 
child; I must be at the Bay by next January, and after to-morrow I shall 
begin collecting the amounts due me by the compa n ies. Three months 
more, and I ■hall come bacl( to you with the fruits of nine months* 
work, arduous work, but vdiich will be ample compensation, fiv now 
I am convinced that my profits will amount to fifty or sixty tho usa n d 
dollars. With this I can resume my commercial activities at the Bay; 
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then, given a little good luck, we ihall end, let us hope, by malcing 
our st^e in a year or two.” 

M. Giovanni spoke in good fcuth, for he had on hand at this time 
about fifteen or twenty thousand dollars' worth of merchandise in the 
store; brandy, wines, fiquors of all kinds, flour, tea, sugar, coffee, pre- 
served finiits, vegetables, m^ts, Wellington brots, woollen shirts, and 
miscellaneous tools. Added to this were accounts owed by the com- 
panies, accounts that probably amounted to an equal figure. As for 
cash on hand, as fast as it came in it was sent, as I have said, to the 
Bay, returning in the form of merchandise. In addition to what has 
just been enumerated were the five or six thousand dollars M. Giovanni 
sent me during the past five or six months he lived on the plateau, 
which from time to time I depcMited with Mr. Davidson, his banker 
in San Francisco. 

This conversation with M. Giovanni, as I have explained, occurred 
on a Sunday evening. During the following night, on toward four 
o'clock in the morning, one of our three clerks rushed into our room, 
crying: “Fire! Qpick! Quickl You have barely time to save your lives!” 
At this cry which seemed to pursue us everywhere, to haunt our steps 
from city to mountain, my husband leaped out of bed. I, too, was 
awake, but paralysed with fright and incapable of rising. My husband 
saw my prostration; he came to me, seized me in his arms, and pistols 
in hand left by the door that opened toward the river. 

No sooner had M. Giovanni taken three steps outside of the house, 
than a man in ambush fired a revolver shot at close range; the ball 
grazed his chest, passing within two inches of my head. Without drop- 
ping me, but still holding me firmly in his arms, M. Giovanni removed 
one hand fix>m my body and replied with a better-aimed shot. The man 
fell, uttering a groan. 

M. Giovanni, upon seeing the man writhing on the ground, wanted 
to know who was responsible for this affair. He placed me on my feet 
and, leaning over the wounded man, found that it was Douglas. I had 
fallen on my knees, but lacked strength to pray and I believe that 
instead of clasping my hands, I was twisting my arms. Then I saw 
another bandit appear, and cried: “Watch out!” 

Just as M. Giovanni was turning, the newcomer fired on him. This 
time the ball opened the old wound in my husband’s shoulder. Never- 
theless, M. Giovanni, despite his injury, aimed his revolver with seven 
chambers, only one of which had been discharged, in the direction of 
the assassin just as the latter, olnerving that his rival had not fallen and 
believing that he had missed him, was in the act of attempting to 
escape, and fired the second ball between his shoulders. He, in turn, 
fell. M. Giovanni turned him over with his foot and recognized in this 
poor wretch a man whom he had always believed was one of the most 
honest men on the plateau, one to whom he had often rendered ser- 
vices. Simultaneoudy came the sharp cry: “Look out, look out.” 

The warning came firom the clerks who expected an explosion. 
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Among other commoditiei, our itore carried powder; the kegs contain* 
ing it were carefully buried, it is true, but the store did not have a plank 
floor but merely one of earth tamped down like a threshing floor. 
Furthermore, all the other merchandise was so combustible that when 
the heat or flames reached the kegs, an explosion was inevitable. At 
this cry, M. Giovanni did not believe it wsa necessary longer to pursue 
his investigations of the two would-be assassins. Moreover, he recog- 
nized them and there was nothing more to be done. Both, by the way, 
were mortaUy wounded; Douglas succumbed at the end of three houn, 
and his accomplice two days later. 

He now returned to me, raised me in his arms as he would have lifted 
a child and, carrying me to the banks of the river, left me for a few 
moments in charge of two or three of his friends to whom he knew he 
could entrust me in perfect security; then, quick as a flash, he dis- 
appeared. He was searching for the incendiary, the basic cause of all 
our troubles. He soon found the man for whom he was searching; it 
was the miserable Davis. From where we sat we heard three fresh pistol 
shots; from the noise of their reports, two of these bullets seemed to 
come from M. Giovanni’s revolver. 

I was not mistaken. Davis, the incendiary, had fired once at him; 
M. Giovanni replied with two shots; Davis, in turn, fell mortally 
wounded. M. Giovanni left him in his death agonies and, bleeding 
from the wound in his shoulder, went in search of the clerks, calling 
them with every ounce of strength at his conunand. But they had dis- 
appeared. During the fire, however, they had been seen attempting to 
save the account books and various papers that several men tried and 
had even succeeded in snatching from their hands. 

One of our friends reappeai^. He had just brought one of these 
vandals to justice; soon afi^, another was found gravely wounded. The 
house burned like a match. We could save nothing, not even one of 
my robes, not even an overcoat for M. Giovanni. By five o’clock the 
fixe was extinguished; it died out of its own accord when there was 
nothing more to bum. The adjoining cabarets and tents had burned 
like our own palace on the plateau. My husband and I were sitting 
silently on a piece of rock. All the minen looked at us with acute 
misery, for we had been the mainstay of niany of them. Then, afrer a 
• silence lasting for a quarter of an hour, M. Giovanni said, wi^out in 
any way altering his voice: “We’re ruined again, but at least this time 
we had our revenge. No matter! I still believe what I have always said: 
’California is a cussed land!' “ 



VOLUME IV 


Chapter I 

RETURN TO SAN FRANCISCO AND DEPARTURE FOR 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS 

I N the nudst of the confusion caused by the fire, the miners at once 
offered their services, which we accept^ as gratefully as if the offer 
had been made by beloved fhends and relatives While some of the 
mmers were occupied m finding out what we needed, others brought 
blankets to protect me, for I was dad only in a mghtgown and a shawl 
I had thrown over my shoulders 

Notwithstanding, in the turmoil of a chorus of condolences and offers 
of services, a voice was heard murmuring in English “Damned 
Frenchman' Why wouldn’t he sell his clami^ It serves him right'” 

In this mysterious manner our nch daim faded away, and the 
season was too far advanced to recommence operations This little 
episode, furthermore, occurred two days after the mght the fire broke 
out and while we were at Dowmeville, where M Giovamu had gone 
to make a statement of everything that had taken place 
A day or two afi:er the dedaration had been made out, my husband 
returned to the mines alone, leaving me in charge of an excellent 
family who offered their hospitahty in this emergency He attempted 
to dispose of his share of the daim that had proved so disastrous there 
where he seemed to have made enemies He also sent messages to the 
outlying placers m an attempt to collect what money was due to him, 
but in most instances his creditors said they were unable to pay what 
they owed Finally, after endless hardships, trials and tribulations, 
complicated by the fact that M Giovanm was still suffering keenly 
fivim the wound in his shoulder, we returned to San Francisco, thankful 
that our hves had been spared in the hideous catastrophe, as well as 
fifteen thousand dollars — in other words some seventy five thousand 
francs 

We also consoled ourselves upon entering San Francisco, by recaUing 
that only seven months ago we came to the mines with more than thirty 
thousand doUars of borrowed money and not a cent of our own, and 
that, after all, we were now returning, after the entire amount had 
been paid ba^, not only with our hves, which were more valuable 
than silver, but with fifteen thousand dollars and without a debt in the 
world 

The evening of our arrival, I handed a small folded paper to M 
Giovanm with a smile, it was a receipt fixim Mr Davidran, the San 
Francisco banker 

“What IS this?” asked M Giovanm, not understanding at first what 
he had just read 

“My fiiend,” 1 replied, “this is the pm>money you sent me the past 
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seven months from our poor castle on the hill. I hope it will assist you 
to make some new speculations.** 

“Yes/* he replied, **but first and foremost this amount will serve to 
defray the rost of a winter I should like to pass in the Sandwich Islands 
as a brief respite from this abominable California. A winter in that 
beautiful cliznate will fortify us for the ftiture, for, to speak frankly, 
I personally feel that I have lost my grip and no longer know what 
business to undertake.** Thereupon, taking his hat, M. Giovanni 
started to leave. 

“Where are you going?** I asked. 

“I am going to find out,** he replied, “whether there is any ship in 
port leaving for the Sandwich Islands. Good-bye! Take care of yourself 
and don’t be discouraged. I shall return for dinner.” 

One day, as we were about to dine, M. Giovanni came in and re- 
marked that there was a small brig in the bay leaving within two days 
for the Sandwich Islands. We decided to sail on this ship and began at 
once to prepare for the voyage. 

Once the decision to leave California had been made, we were un- 
doubtedly the happiest people in the world. No one watching us gaily 
pack our trunks would have said that we had recendy experienced a 
long series of disasters. I, for my part, was as giddy as a young girl. 
I laughed, sang, and danced, then went out to make purchases for 
new friends 1 expected to make in the Sandwich Islands, with an aban- 
don bordering on folly. 

The following day we made a farewell call on the delightful French 
consul, M. Dillon, who appeared to enjoy our visits and always took 
a keen interest in our welfare. The French consulate stands at the far 
end of Jackson Street; direcdy above the consulate, which is the last 
house on the street, we found the road closed by one of those mountains 
of sand which I have mentioned bdbre. 

The French consul lived in one of the most delightful houses in San 
Francisco. In firont of it stood a charming garden through which a walk 
led to the main door. The garden, which was entirely of flowers that 
had been arranged under the supervision of Madame Dillon, was a 
refreshing sight in a land where verdure is not classed among the known 
luxuries. 

We did not take advantage of our cordial relations with M. Dillon 
to enter, as many of his friends did, through a private door, but fol- 
lowed the crowd, intending to registor and see him when our turn 
came. After we entered, we found a crowd of at least thirty persons 
waiting in the ante-room. Upon closer inspection, these visitors seemed 
to consist of a motley assortment of human beings of French extraction, 
from courteous and elegantly-clad gentlemen to men with ragged gar- 
ments and repulsive countenances, who looked capable of any crime. 

I sat down on one of these comfortable Chinese armchairs that are 
found throughout California. My husband stood and chatted with the 
chancellor and a person whom I did not know. I amused myidf by 
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obierving in detail the different changei of expreuion and listening 
with attentive ears to the various conversations that were going on 
around me. I continued to look at and listen, without appearing to 
do so, to two men who were chatting in a low voice, unaware that thdr 
words might be overheard. 

From their appearance it would have been difficult to tell to what 
class of society ffiey belonged; on the whole their clothes were good 
and from the standpoint of boots and gloves, even elegant. Their hair, 
however, was somewhat greasy, like that of men who use a small 
amount of poor oil in order to inake it shine at all costs. The hat that 
one of them held in his hand, however, was of good quality, and the 
hat, as we all know, is one of the badges of a gentleman. Finally, left 
to my own investigations, had I not listened and overheard fragments 
of their conversation, I should still have been at a loss to know what 
type of men these two strangers were. As one of them carried a travel- 
ling cap of oilcloth I named him the Man with the Cap; the other, the 
Man with the Hat. While I was listening, I heard the Man with the 
Gap say to his friend: “By the way, did you know that our consul was 
held up again in the street to-day and robbed of twenty thousand 
dollars by a man named B.?’* 

“No, I hadn’t heard about it,** replied the other man, somewhat 
listlessly. “But I do know this, I am still hoping that the tale I invent 
will make him hand over a gold slug either M^ngly or by force. I have 
been reasonable, I have not asked any favours for more than two 
months. But I am not going to die of hunger, while there is a French 
consul in California.** 

“The devil! Don’t be so graspii^,** said the Man with the Cap. “Ask 
only half that amoimt and give me a chance to get the other half. My 
turn comes after yours; you wUl discourage him, and I shall secure 
nothing for myself.** 

“That depends,** replied the Man with the Hat, “in any event I 
get only what he decides to give me; he is too well guarded here for me 
to take advantage of him.** 

That was all I overheard. When they saw that I was listening, one 
of them touched the other on the shoulder and led him away. Then 
I began to pity the kindly M. Dillon, so ready with his gifts, from the 
depths of my heart. I thought to myself that ff half the men who were 
waiting for an audience with him Mrerc there on the same errand as the 
Man with the Hat and the Man with the Gap, the post of consul at 
San Francisco was scarcely an enviable rule. 

Since 1 was the only woman who was waiting, the so-called chan- 
cellor, aware that we were fnemls c£ M. Dillon, was good enough to 
allow us to pass in ahead of the others, to the mumbled protests of those 
who had bm waiting an hour or more. We told M. DUlon, who had 
not seen my husband or me for seven or eight months, that we planned 
to leave for the Sandwich Islands. 

The Consul had lived there beftne coming to California and it was 
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our knowledge of this that induced us to pay him a special visit. He 
encouraged us to make the trip, congratulated us on our good fortune 
in being able to leave San Francisco, and gave us some valuable letters 
of intr(^uction to use in the Islands. In return, I warned him to be on 
his guard when interviewing his two compatriots, telling him what I 
had overheard in the ante-room. This did riot surprise him in the least, 
and he said with a melancholy smile: “You are the only visitors who 
have come to see me this weiek with a disinterested motive. Unfor- 
tunately, many of these men who come begging are genuinely in need 
of my assistance. For them and evoi for others who are less deserving, 
I do what I can, perhaps more than I should. I am a pater famUias. The 
difficulty is to distinguish between thc»e who are actuaUy in need and 
those who make a business of extorting funds.** 

Then he shook my husband*s hand, embraced me in a fraternal 
manner, wished us a pleasant voyage, and said good-bye. The follow- 
ing morning, that is, early in November 1853, we went aboard the 
sc^l brig Lilly, in command of Captain Wo^. She carried eight 
passengers; as usual, I was the only woman. 

Among the eight were two Jews, brothers caUed Luzar, who planned 
to establish a commercial house at Honolulu. The elder might have 
been thirty years old. In addition to these two Israelites, four of the 
other travellers were seriously ill with inflammation of the lungs. These 
invalids were going out to spend the winter on the islands, which, 
incidentally, are the Italy of the West! The poor men coughed enough 
on the way over to rupture their lungs, yet moved around the ship as 
if they were in good health and ate bountifully, each of them consuming 
at least as mu^ food as either M. Giovanni or I, whose appetites are 
always normal. 

The cabins on the Lilly were poor, and the saloon small and narrow. 
Under other circumstances we should have found it taxing to travel 
with a group of consumptives and with so few comforts. But, to our 
surprise the voyage was delightful; throughout the entire trip we were 
in ffie best of health and spirits. I had provided myself by way of diver- 
sion with needlework; M. Giovanni laid in a generous supply of books 
for his own amusement, and inasmuch as the voyage would not last 
more than fifteen days, we had tacitly agreed to make these fifteen days 
pass as pleasantly as possible. 

The distance separating San Francisco from Honolulu is approxi- 
mately eleven hundred miles.^ Our brig slipped along the waters like 
an agile sea bird. We had the finest sea possible— what is called in 
nautical language a tractable sea. For the first three days most of the 
passengers wisdy kq>t to their cabins, then gradually appeared on 
deck and finally came to the dinix^ saloon at meal hours. 

The captain, who was a fine man, did the honours of the table and 
mani^ed the distribution of food in a skilful manner. However, we 
found .the table somewhat long and the food somewhat short— ^his 
* The diitanee from San Priuodioo to Honduhi ii 1,498 i tatute miles. 
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proved especially annoying to our two companions, the brothers Luzar, 
who having the advantage over our four consumptives of being in good 
health, cleared everything off their plates, leaving comparatively little 
work to be done by those who had charge of washing the dishes. In the 
evening, at the supper hour, they assuaged their incessant hunger by 
eating endless sardines and colossi potatoes cut in quarters. What these 
two gentlemen tucked away was astounding. On the other hand, our 
invalids were more difficult but less costly to nourish. Our captain had 
them served morning and evening with a kind of com meal stew, which 
the Americans call mush. 

On the first day out of San Francisco the passengers decided to make 
the voyage a friendly and harmonious one. With my needlework 1 oflen 
sat on some extra rigging, a camp stool, or a chair, while several of the 
passengers formed a circle around me. Often a French romance was 
read aloud, or we discussed California and the Sandwich Islands. The 
recent events of my life, however, made me at times a little depressed. 
There were moments when I felt sad in spite of all I could do; often 
I turned around just to glance at M. Giovanni, who had had such a 
miraculous escape not only from the fire at the mines, but also from the 
revolvers of those who intended to murder him. 1 felt I wanted him 
nearby, seated or standing, so that I could stretch out my hand to him, 
or feel his hand locked in mine, and know that he was actually safe. 
Then a strange sense of well-being would spread over me, and I would 
realize that since we were together, our tiny capital, scanty as it was, 
was still a tidy fortune compared to what might have been our fate 
had we not b^n protected by Providence. 

Meanwhile, the small brig continued its rapid voyage over this ex- 
quisite sea, calm as a lake. Nothing worth recounting occurred during 
the short and delightful passage, and we came in sight of the port of 
Honolulu the eleventh day after our departure, at ten o’clock in the 
morning. The day before, while passing twenty-five or thirty miles off 
Oahu, we saw the silhouette of a great volcano clearly outlined against 
the sky. 


Chapter II 

THE SANDWICH ISLANDS 

T he port of Honolulu has one grave disadvantage; ships caxmot 
enter without danger because c£ the bar, and must stop a certain 
distance out at sea. A mile or two off the island, our ship lowered sail 
to await a pilot, for the trip into port must be made under the guidance 
of one of the natives of the country. Within an hour or so the Kanaka 
pilot, who had sifted our vessel approaching, came out and brought 
us into port. 

Most of the passengers did not remain aboard ship while it was being 
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guided into the harbour, but went ashore in one c£ the many small 
boats that swarmed about the ship looking for passengers. 

Viewed from the sea, Honolulu is ench^ting; the lowlands eictend 
gently to the edge of the water like a ribbon of v^ure, leaving glimpses 
through and over the trees of the tops of buildings that give somewhat 
the aspect of an Asiatic city when seen frdhi afar. The gallery of the 
Belvedere and its handsome castle, as well as the cupola of a church, 
gave an altogether delightful charm to this dty, hidden in an immense 
garden which appeared to the traveller to resemble an oasis placed in 
the middle of the ocean. 

Although several passengers had previously visited Honolulu, a 
spontaneous cry of joy and pleasure escaped not only from the lips of 
those who were viewing it for the first time, but also from those who 
were seeing it on their third or fourth visit. By way of concluding the 
description of this port, I might add that although the entrance is 
difficult to manoeuvre the departure is even more hazardous. To leave 
the island a certain wind is imperative, but this is often slow in arriving. 
Of this condition the poor whalers are fully aware, and the majority 
of commercial vessels are always more or less delay^ by lack of it. 

Notwithstanding, this harbour is chosen in preference to other ports 
on the island by the whalers, for it affords the best opportunities and 
has the most activity and commerce. This is the only island port, inci- 
dentally, where the American, who is the embodiment of activity and 
commercial acumen, has pitched his tent. The Americans came here 
to establish trading posts and discharge oil from their whalers, a time- 
saving procedure that makes it possible to have two fishing seasons in- 
stead of one. Commercial vessels, bringing out merchandise firom Boston 
and New York to Honolulu, thus find cargoes awaiting them at this 
port; upon their return trip, ihey carry back oil to America. As a result, 
the prosperity of the Saxidwich Islands is derived primarily from 
American commerce. During the season when the whalers put in at 
Honolulu to take on supplies and unload oil, they arrive in the following 
ratio: one hundred or perhaps one hundred and fifty American whalers; 
eight, ten, or twelve French whalers; eight or ten English whalers. 
These statistics indicate that there are many more Anmrican than 
French and English whaling ships. 

In addition to these facts, it might be said, with the same truthfulness 
I attempt to inject in whatever remarks 1 make, that neither Kame- 
hftTnuiha JU, the former ruler nor Liho Liho I, who recently succeeded 
his uncle and is now master of Honolulu is actually in control of the 
port, but rather the Americans. 

For six months of the year commerce in Honolulu is at low ebb, but 
by way of compensation, during the remaining six months, that is, 
l^tember to March, the dty leads a dual life, |)dng active both 
night and day. At this time a steady stream of ships enters and leaves 
the harbour, coming to diachaige and to take on a complete load 
of fredi sup^es. During these six m on t hs nmawng sums of money are 
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placed in circulation throughout the city, not only by the saildrs, but 
also by captains of commercial vessels. Small shops, large stores, open 
air merchants, all flourish. 

The central market of Honolulu is one of the main points of interest 
in the dty. Here, every morning, farmers from the interior display 
great piles of fruits, vegetables, and miscellaneous supplies that arouse 
the admiration of foreigners. These markets open at three o’clock in 
the morning and close at five or six o’clock in the evening. At opening 
time, everyone makes his purchases with lantern in hand, for daylight 
does not begin until six o’clock in the morning and only lasts until six 
o’clock in the evening. By a quarter past six the merchants leave and 
the market is deserted. 

The meat stalls are unusually well-handled. Here all the meats of 
Europe, both domestic meat and fowl, are cut up, decorated, and 
arranged, as in the finest markets of London and Paris. All the Hono- 
lulu butchers lack to complete the resemblance to the butcher shops 
of Europe are the fine white marble tables on which our meats are kept 
cool. Notwithstanding, those used in Honolulu are kept clean and 
immaculate. 

Of equal interest is the market where fish from European waters is 
on sale, as well as those of the Pacific Ocean, including a kind of white- 
fish peculiar to this island, which is caught by the millions in adjoining 
waters. Soaked in a concoction of seaweed and eaten raw, it provides 
the daily food of the natives. 

The markets are usually mana{^ by natives, although a few butchers 
are French. Near these markets, as in the neighbourhood of the Parisian 
stalls, natives selling coffee or cakes in the open air or in tents congre- 
gate. Most of the regular patrons of these democratic restaurants, who 
cat either standing or seated at the tables, are the local merchants of 
the islands, who come in, bringing produce from the interior. These 
local caf(£s, which move ^m place to place wherever it seems likely 
that sales might be increased, are in general excellent. 

Travellers visiting the Sandwich Islands find them, on the whole, 
quite unlike Tahiti. On the latter island only the men work, while the 
women appear to have no responsibilities beyond resting or making 
love. In ^e Sandwich Islands, on the other hand, men and women 
share the same tasks. The gener^ attitude of women toward work differs 
so radicaUy in Tahiti and the Sandwich Islands that anyone who has 
visited Papeete is surprised to see manual labour performed by the fair 
sex in Honolulu. 

In the Sandwich Islands supplies vary in price accordii^ to the time 
of year. In the dull season, a chicken is ususdly worth twenty cents and 
a turkey forty. In the busy season, prices are doubled. Living at the 
hotd is not extremely costly; at the H6tel Globe, run by Franconi and 
Medaille, tourist rates are quite moderate. The same holds true at 
Victor’s. Victor, who runs the H6tel de France at Tahiti, also owns a 
hotel of the same name at Honolulu. Fifteen doUan a we^ is charged 
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for board, and five more for a room, that ia, twenty doUari each week; 
however, the traveller probably Itvci as there as at the leading 
hotels of Paris. 

Of all the hoteb I have seen the Globe, which I shall have occasion 
to menfion again, is the most pleasantly situated. For the time being, 
the city as a whole will be described, and more specific information 
given in another chapter. 

The streets of Honolulu are impressive both in length and breadth; 
like our boulevards they are lined with a double row (d* perpetually 
grren trees. These afford shade at all seasons and, whenever the wind 
blows, a delicious freshness. King Street traverses the dty throughout 
its entire length; it is one of the most magnificent streets I have ever 
seen. Indicative of its size is the fact that it extends from sea to sea. On 
this street, as the name indicates, stands the King's palace. This is 
protected by an elaborate iron fence enclosing the royal park which 
is as fine as any garden of the Tuileries. The entrance to this park is 
guarded by a corps of sentinels, as in a European capital. 

Nuuanu Street bisects King Street, as well as the entire city, finally 
continuing out into the country where it ceases to be known as Nuuanu 
Street and takes the name of Nuuanu Valley. Thus it becomes the route 
that leads the traveller through a valley which perhaps has no equal 
in the world. For six English miles the traveller gadlops over a delightful 
road, shaded by an arch of immeme trees whose heavy foliage intercepts 
the intense rays of the sun. At the end of six miles the formidable Pali 
is reached. Here the route terminates abruptly, cut off by an immense 
precipice. This point is famous in the history of the Sandwich Islands. 

The great chief Paid, father of the present chief Paki, chamberlain 
to King Kamehameha III and, incidentally my good fiiend and land- 
lord, inasmuch as I lived in one of his houses when I visited the Sand- 
wich Islands; this great chief Paki declared war on Kamehameha II, 
and their two armies met in the celebrated Nuuanu Valley. There Paki 
repulsed the enemy with such vigour that the entire army was forced 
over the precipice. Then the conquerors descended into the abyss, an 
immense and sterile crevice in the earth, and buried the vanquidied 
chiefi of the conquered army where they had fallen. 

To-day this v^ey of Nuuanu is the promenade of Honolulu, a 
promen^e bordered on each side of the road by charming villas and 
attractive houses occupied by leading merchants, ministers of the King, 
and government officials. The tourist never fails to go out and promen- 
ade in these Champs ^ys^es and in this Oceanic Bois de Boulogne, and, 
after reaching the abyn, to glance over the precipice and gaze with 
curious eyes at the place whm the vanquished chiefi are buried. For 
the sole convenience of these curiosity-seekers, a tiny path has been 
made in the rocks; the stranger can satisfy his curiosi^ not only by 
inspecting the tombs at dose range, but also by touching them with 
his fingers. 
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which each extremity of thu street leads, if, after having travelled by 
horse or carnage through the area separating Nuuanu Street from the 
precipice and the tombs, the traveller desires to visit the mtenor of the 
country, there he will find a luxunant growth that bears a certain 
similarity to the verdure of Tahiti but excels the latter m the lavishness 
with which mother nature has planted what man can use 

Thus in the forests grows a large quantity of fine light moss, known 
to the natives as pulu^ that resembles reddi^ silk This can be used m 
the same manner as our finest hnen, even for making mattresses and 
pillows An abundance of coffee is also found m its native state, sugar 
cane grows into a veritable forest, and there are more delicious fhiits 
m one small group of the Sandwich Islands than m any other island 
of the Pacific 

Honolulu has many charming residences, mvanably hidden behmd 
gardens, the majority, of simple frame construction, have much the 
aspect of English dw^ngs The cunous stranger who glances through 
the iron fences surrounding these houses and penetrates with his eye the 
wealth of foliage shading them, will usually sec an attractive two-story 
house built of stones cut from rocks and laboriously earned up from the 
shores of the Pacific by the Kanakas The stranger asks the guide or the 
friend who is accompanying him and who is familiar with these places 
who owns the vanous houses Three times out of four he wiU be told 
An Amencan missionary 

I refer any of my readers for whom the article, Amencan MisswnaneSf 
may have defimte interest, to accounts published m 1852 and 1853 in 
the newspapers of San Francisco, by an Amencan lady of high standing 
who now runs a boarding-house for young girls m San Francisco, 
Madame Parker With a frankness almost unbehevablc among her 
compatnots, which does great honour to her courage, she pubhely 
exposed the abuses of which these missionanes were gmlty in the 
Sandwich Islands 

The government of the Umted States, accordmg to Madame Parker, 
sent men to the islands to attempt to check the progress of bad customs, 
which both in Honolulu and in Papeete had attained amazing pro- 
portiona, obhvious to the objective of their mission, however, the 
majority of these men were able to acquire fine homes for themselves 
with comparative ease They came to reform, but stayed to grow nch 
The hcentiousness they were sent to combat was practiced near their 
own doors, undek* their very eyes The wives of these same missionanes, 
who, too, had a mission to fulfil, amved with loads of bnght-coloured 
doth in the form of blouses and ridiculous hats, which they sold to 
Kanaka women at pnees as high as those for which fashionable artides 
could have been purchased in London or Pans Moreover, who gave 
silver to these poor creatures so that they might purchase hats? The 
wives of the missionanes reahzed that this money came mainly firom 
debauchery, but they were unconcerned, so long as they recall the 
money, whm it came from 
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. Madame Parker ezpoBea all this and much more. In San Frandaco 
I had all the articles die wrote-^hich I regret not having brought to 
Paris — articles whose accuracy was verified during my sojourn in 
Honolulu. Notwithstanding the alight usefulness and even the danger^ 
ous influence of many of the early American missionaries in the Si^- 
wich Islands to-day, these men enjoy the fuU confidence of the public; 
all are wealthy, and nearly all of them have derived their weal^ firom 
the source mentioned. And if an investigation into their past lives were 
made, they could also be censored for the tyrannical manner they dis- 
played toward the Catholic clergy and every member of our mission 
in Oceania. Throughout the dec^es when Protestant missionaries first 
flocked to the Islands, our own worthy French missionaries were forced 
to submit to outrages and persecutions — a period of which the American 
nussionaries, on the contrary, speak in the highest praise. Now, how- 
ever, French priests and American ministers are on an equal basis, and 
if our countrymen seem humble, it is merely because we are more noble 
and more simple than American Protestants. 

To return to Honolulu. The city, as I have said, was like an immense 
garden. Every house had its veranda, which was equipped with ham- 
mocks and chaise longues. The houses I preferred above all others were 
those with thick clay walk and thatched roofs that invariably gave the 
interior, which was always dark, a fresh coolness. Usually the interior 
was not only comfortable, but even elegant. 

On the other hand, the palace was decorated entirely in the European 
manner; most of its furniture was given by Qpeen Victoria and King 
Louis Philippe to his majesty, Kamehameha III. The reception room 
was so regal that it recalled Fontainebleau. There were also elegant 
carriages and magnificent horses, cared for, curried, and exercised by 
hveried grooms like the hostlers and jockeys of London. 

The King, whom I often met, was kind and simple; his family was 
charming. The two princes, his sons, seemed almost like the type oi 
elegant young men seen on Bouleva^ Tortoni. One them will be 
King some day and I am of the belief that throughout his reign he will 
continue to be as gracious and amiable as he was before his advance 
in rank. 

I had the honour of being presented to him, and I saw him often. 
I was a good fiiend of his father, as well as of Mr. John Young, head 
adviser to the King, who was half English and half Kanaka. T^ two 
princes travelled in Europe with the celebrated Mr. Judd, Minister of 
Fin^ce under Kamehameha III, whose conduct caused the entire 
population to rise in rebellion until he was overthrown in an insurre^ 
tion. He accompanied the two princes, as I have already said, to Europe; 
there, he carefully studied the politics and arts of our country on his 
own behalf. However, he contented himself with having his wards sur- 
vey European civilization in much the same manner ^t cab drivers 
of Geneva tour Englishmen in small covered carts in which travdlers 
ride sideways. Upon leaving Goieva with their hacks turned toward 

N 
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the lake, the Englishmen returned three days later, unaware that they 
were entering the same place. They had completed their journey, but 
had seen only the reverse of what they expect^ to see. 

The minister was afraid that any i^ormation these two young men 
might gain in Europe -would- only instil in them the desire to govern 
independently and that his ministry would be shorn of power. Hence, 
though these poor princes were ignorant of the names of M. Guizot, 
of Lord Palmerston, of M. de Mettemich, of Biron, of Lamartine, and 
of Victor Hugo, they were thoroughly familiar with every shop in 
Paris or London that made superfine tailored garments, and knew 
where trousers were cut in the latest fashion. 

I ask the reader*s indulgence for this digression; it is now time to 
disembark, for I perceive that I am sdll abovd ship, from whose bridge 
I have been watching the turret of the Belvedere and the cupola of the 
church rise like the minarets of an Asiatic village above the tops of the 
trees. 


Chapter III 

SATURDAY AT HONOLULU 

P OSSIBLY someone might ask how, before disembarking at 
Honolulu, I have been able to describe the city as if I were already 
familiar with the palaces, hotels, promenades, missionaries and young 
fashionable princes, one of whom now reigns as the successor of Kame- 
hameha. This can be explained in a few words: I am thoroughly 
familiar with the subject. On our voyage from Tahiti to San Francisco 
we put in at the Sandwich Islands, and remained there several days. 
Had I not returned to Honolulu, I should have described at that time 
what I had seen while passing through the capital of the archipelago; 
but having returned later, and having lived there several months, I 
decided that it would be wiser to defer to this second voyage the results 
of more serious study and profound observation. So I was in reality 
retumiqg to a familiar land. 

Without waiting for the ship to pass down the channel, M. Giovanni 
and I jumped into one of the boats that swarmed around the ship. Ten 
minutes later we were ashore. We went immediately toward the H6tel 
Globe, where we stopped two years before. It was now one o’clock in 
the afternoon and, under the ardent sun whose warmth was mitigated 
by the trade winds, a new vigour seemed to infuse our beings, all was 
so green, so harmonious, so tranquil. 

At ope o’clock, however, the entire city takes a siesta and not until 
four o’clock does it arouse andresumetheactivity of the morning. Along 
our road leading from the port to the hotel only a few natives accus- 
tomed to the climate or some Chinese coolies for whom differences in 
cUmate did not exist were in evidence. Having reached the miniature 
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park that surrounds the Hdtel Globe, M Franconi, garbed in the vest 
and white trousers of the colonist, his face protected by a broad hat of 
Panama straw, came out to welcome us His unexpected appearance 
under the green trees caused us keen )oy, for here was a familiar figure, 
the figure, furthermore, trf* a fhend Having recogmzed us, he hastened 
toward us The hotel was filled to capacity! for we had arrived at the 
peak of the season— in other words, tows^ the end of October M 
irancom, however, in some way arranged to have us occupy one of the 
delightful guest houses in his park 
Imagme, in order to have some idea of our environment, the Hdtel 
Globe as a large and somewhat elegant bmlding with a veranda ex- 
tending all around the ground floor, which opens on the park Above 
the first veranda was a second porch, lighter than the first, that entirely 
c jvered the first floor and was furnished with sofas, chaise longues, and 
hammocks, shaded first by large trees that tower^ above the house, 
then by window bhnds that enveloped the first floor, just as the ground 
floor was protected by the floor above 
The ground floor contained the offices On the first floor, which was 
reached by an imposing outside stairway, were the dinmg rooms, which 
were spacious and lofty, as is customary in warm countnes There 
rxccllent dinners were served, which I recommend to tourists of all 
lands and gourmands of all nations From the windows of this dimng- 
room and the balustrades of the balconies, ghmpses could be had here 
and there in the park of charxmng small houses, cottages, and huts all 
mysteriously hidden m clumps of trees that protected them from the 
withering sim The guest houses were dehghtful retreats, consisting 
merely of a sleeping room, bathroom, and sometimes a salon The 
furnisiungs were simple but quite suitable and their general air of 
comfort impressed the traveller the moment he entered 
Chinese mattmg, fine and white, covered the floor and often the walls 
as well An immense bed with pulu mattresses and pillows was the 
pnncipal object in the room, it was enveloped in a graceful valance 
of muslin called mosquito netting Most of the furmture, the red cdiairs, 
lacquer tables, and the bamboo desk were Chinese, articles from that 
country being not only abundant, but also extremely cheap m the 
Sandwich Islands Near the door were banana, guava, and other 
tropical trees whose names I did not know Even now I can still recall 
their beauty and firagrance Beneath these tfees, hammocks hung and 
m the centre of the c^irden a gathering place was provided with chairs 
and rustic seats, where hotel guests could congr^te for afternoon tea 
or to rest m the evemng Imagine this paradiw ^ two dollars a dayl 
Here the men smoked their agars, while we joined them m our hght 
robes of silk or moussehne, to d^t and relax with the pleasant ml^ 
mahty that is inspired by a certain hour of the evening m these wann 
latitudes, that seem, fiur more th*n m our European climate, to radiate 
the warmth of God 

M Franoom prepared a qieoal dinner m our honour, and the fiiat 
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dinner ashore, after a voyage, do matter how short, always seems 
excellent. That evening, which was pleasant and mild, we happened 
to meet several persons whose acquaintance we made two years before. 
I asked them if the usual Saturday fiestas were still being held, and 
was told that they were' more popular than ever. Since we arrived on 
Friday, I promis^ mysetiT to attend the following day in a leisurely 
manner, for I had had only a glimpse of them on my ^t visit. Every 
Saturday, Honolulu has a festival; thus every Saturday corresponds in 
a sense to our Mardi Gras. 

Where did this weekly folly originate? I asked the wisest Sandwich 
Islanders in vain about this custom. Not one was able to enlighten me 
about the origin; it exists, because it exists — ^it is a custom, that is all. 

And so, every Saturday between nine and ten o’clock in the morning, 
the Kanaka women appear in their doorways, decked with flowers, 
flowers made into garlands, wreaths, and bracelets, exactly like the 
voluptuously perfumed Tahitians whose customs I have attempted to 
portray. From ten to eleven men and women leave their homes on 
horseback — they will deprive themselves of food all week to save the 
dollar necessary to hire a horse on Saturday. 

The men wear shirts and trousers of every colour, sashes around 
their waists, whose ends float in the breezes, and flowers woven by 
their mistresses around their heads and necks. The women, who ride 
astride, are clad in a large piece of cloth, usually of orange calico, 
which they tie aroimd their waists and hips, then roll into a sash, 
which falls on cither side of their legs like a kind of sheath. This, 
hanging loose from the hips, leaves the legs and feet bare, and is 
allowed to drop over the two flanks of the horse. Fabrics are manufao 
tured expressly for this purpose and supplied by the Americans, who 
are always alert for new business. 

Wealthy women of the island wear, first of all, a large hat with black 
plumes as a mark of superiority; then a robe of black satin; then over 
the robe caught up between their two legs like Turkish trousers is a 
piece of cloth, a national ornament that is inseparable from the 
Saturday fiesta. The poorer women are clad in nothing but wrappers 
under this piece of doth. Of course, every sailor off the whaling diips 
who has a dollar to hire a horse dons his finest vest and his best trousers 
to talci* part in the cavalcade, and in the end nearly everyone, induding 
all the strangers, joins in this general movement that resembles a 
moment of univenal folly, and is, furthermore, an extremdy curious 
spectade. 

The rendezvous is in King Street. An hour or two after the crowd 
arrives, the foolish and sensdess races, in which every rider joins in a 
mad fi«nzy, begin. Some partidpants do not leave the dty, but merdy 
go finm lUng Street to Nuuanu Street; others, on the contrary, rush 
towards Nuuanu Valley, as if they intended to hurl themsdves over 
the abyss that terminates this channing promenade. Everyone see ms 
to have lost all self-control and to be t^ victim dther of drunkenness 
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or madness. At five o’clock King Kamehameha III departs. The King, 
who appears to be about sixty years of age, has a benign and kindly 
countenance. At the races he wears a blue coat with gold buttons, and 
black trousers, and has the appearance of a good bourgeois citizen who 
rides his horse well. His close friend, John Young, is usuaUy to be foimd 
nearby. 

John Young, the companion, counsellor and minister of His Majesty 
of the Sandwich Islands, is a descendant of the first Englishman who 
set foot with Captain Cook on the island. John Young’s father, the son 
of this English adventurer, was the close fnend of Kamehameha II, as 
John Young is of Kamehameha III. Upon their deathbeds the two 
fathers expressed the wish that the same friendship that bound them 
should also unite their children. The children have respected the last 
request of their fathers. 

The King, who now rules under the name of Liho Liho I, or Kame- 
hameha IV is, as I have already said, a handsome and elegant young 
man, who has travelled extensively in England, France, and Italy. His 
trip was the result of a strange situation. To study European progress. 
King Kamehameha II and his wife made a trip years ago to London, 
and while returning from England contracted smallpox and died 
v'ithin sight of home. At that time Kamehameha III, with whom I 
subsequently became acquainted, took an oath never to leave the 
Sandwich Islands. Despite it, one day the news spread that the King 
was about to leave for Europe. This rumour cau^ a riot. The King 
renewed his pledge in public, never to leave the Islands; in his place 
the two young men made the journey. And so young Liho Liho and 
his brother Alexander were sent with the Minister of Finance, Mr. 
Judd, their tutor, to tour Europe. They travelled, as indicated, in the 
same manner that the Englishmen from the H6tel des Bergues toured 
Lake Geneva. 

Obviously so good a prince, so popular a King, would never inters 
nipt or restrain the amusements of these good Kanakas, who continued 
their follies and their excursions until nightfall; in other words, until 
six o’clock in the evening, the hour when each one dismounts, returns 
his rented horse, disrobes, and eats poi. 

Poi, a kind of mush made with taro, is the daily food of the Sandwich 
Islanders. Taro, a root that is extensively cultivated in the Sandwich 
Islands, sprouts in water, in liasins expressly prepared for this purpose. 
When fully mature, it resembles a turnip. Brfore being used it is 
crushed in a stone mortar; the Kanaka, as he pounds, works the mix- 
ture with one hand and with the other adds water. The preparation 
of taro requires at least five hours but at the end of this time it is reduced 
to a pulp. 

Taro is the universal food of the Sandwich Islanders, from the King 
down to his most humble subject; but the richer the man who eats poi, 
the thicker the poi; the poorer he is, the thinner the poi. The result is 
that linoe the Sandwidi Idanden do not use qraons, but their fingers. 
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the King proudly eats poi with one finger, the bourgeois with two fingers, 
and the poor, between whose fingers it ^ps, with the whole hand. Poi 
closely resembles starch after it has been boiled and is even used to 
wash linen, for the Kanaka women, who are excellent laundresses, have 
no other substitute for starch. Due to the low price of this commodity, 
a Kanaka can live on a few cents a day and still have bananas for 
dessert. 

At the instigation of the missionaries. King Kamehameha III for* 
bade wine and intoxicating liquor in his kingdom and, ostensibly at 
least, adheres to this prohibition. In public His Majesty drinks only 
water; hence he rarely drinks in public. The King prefers champagne, 
which is the wine he always drinks in private. The two proprietors of 
the H6tel Globe and the H6tel de France keep him supplied with 
champagne, sending him lull hampers which are returned to them 
empty. 

Tbe palace is not the only place where King Kamehameha III dis- 
regards his religious and hygienic creeds. Often he goes out with his 
firiend John Young about seven o'clock in the evening, and arm in arm 
both stroU down to the Hdtel du Commerce, run by Macfarlane on 
Nuuanu Street, to play billiards. When the King is seen approaching, 
the owner of the hotd has the billiard room, if occupied, vacated — 
this is the only tyrannical act the King exercises over his subjects — then 
receives the King, hat in hand, has him enter if he wishes to play only 
with his friend John Young, brings out some champagne, and closes 
the door behind them. 

If His Majesty wishes to extend the favour of his company to others, 
the 61ite are called in, introduced, and invited to play and drink with 
the King for that evening. But usually, on toward eleven or twelve 
o’clock, the party breaks up, when the King, anticipating trouble when 
he feels his legs tremble in a distressing manner, indicates his intention 
of leaving. At such times John Young reveals the influence he has over 
His Majesty; courteously urgii^ the latter to take his arm, he leads 
him back safely to the palace, thus proving that he is not only the 
supporter of ro^ty, but also ^e sustainer of the King. 

C)wing to the fact that M. Giovanni had a certain kimck at billiards, 
he had the honour of making the acquaintance of His Majesty. Mr. 
Macfarlane had spoken to the King about him as a stranger who had 
an easy cannon and an expert double, and so the King expressed a 
desire to meet this stranger. Thus it came about that M. Giovanni had 
the distinction of beating His Majesty at the Russian match, the 
Italian match, and even at doubles, and soon found himself in such 
favour that he was nearly made minister to King Kamehameha III, 
as Chamillait, under similar drcumstances, was appointed by Louis 
XIV. 

After the King, the two princes, and John Young, the most important 
person on the island is the son of the great Paid, ^e conqueror. He is 
chamberlain to His Mqjesty, and his house is as fine as the palace. 
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Paki IS a powerful Kanaka lord, he has two wives, one m the country 
and one m the city, who exchange visits in an aimcable manner I was 
fortunate enough to meet the two wives at the same time, for Paki 
brought them to call on me when I was recuperating from what is 
known as Panama fever 

Panama fever is the only scourge in thft Sandwich Islands, a land 
where the air is perhaps the purest m the world It was introduced 
about twelve years before our visit by an infected ship, and is nothing 
more than, yellow fever, whose force is lessened by the salubnous 
climate Notwithstanding, the victim suffers intensely for three days 
Ihe treatment used comes from an old Kanaka remedy that consists 
in following the pain wherever it strikes and applymg soothing herbs 
to the afiheted areas At the end of three days the patient is as weak as 
he would be after a long illness However, it is rare, in fact almost 
unknown, for the disease to prove fatal Durmg convalescence the 
sufferer, despite the religious and hygiemc protests of the missionaries, 
IS forced to drink the most tome wmc that can be found Yet even with 
the use of these wines, strength is slow in returning 
Honolulu has a theatre with a troupe of English or American actors 
When the Queen attends, there is a grand celebration, and, as in Italy, 
onsiderable commotion I attended one of their performances when 
the King, the Queen, and the princes participated m the festivities 
Upon this occasion John Young, who was also present, was thirsty and 
asked for something to dnnk Because of the local law prohibmng 
wines and hquors, he was offered water in a gourd that had been cut 
in half and ^t resembled a chahee He moistened his lips with this 
water — a beverage for which he did not conceal his dishkc then 
decided to punish the man for the indigmty that had been offered, 
and so, amid the applause of the bystanders who were watchmg him, 
he poured what water remained m the gourd over his head 
The most important church m the Sandwich Islands is Bethd 
Church, which is the Saint Roch of Honolulu This was the favourite 
church of Prmcess Victoria, a good and charitable person, but withal 
a zealous and proselytizmg Protestant She sang in the Bethel choir 
and occasionally was even heard m solos, her august voice mounting 
clear and pure towards the heavens 
Prmcess Victoria’s two brothen had a harem in the interior of the 
island where they kept twelve mistresses, an equal number of women 
to wait on them, and at least a dozen servants There each favourite 
had her own personal maid, who spent most of her time making 
wreaths of orange blossoms, necklaces and amulets of jasmine, and 
girdles ci vanous kmds of flowers The Kanakas of the Sandwich 
Islands, like those of Tahiu, as I have already said, adore flowers 
The beds of these women consisted of piles of mats covered with 
tapa doth Near each bed was a bathtub, so that the frivounte meidy 
had to pass from bath to bed and from bed to bath The pnnees, 
accompuoied by their friends, usually came out on horseback to visit 
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their harem; and there, I believe, as at Macfarlane’s, amused them- 
selves playing billiards and getting drunk. 

Sandwich Islanders celebrate the first day of their year, which does 
not coincide with our New Year, by holding a great festival in the 
city. What we call New Year’s giAs are called in the Sandwich Islands 
Imhia, and consist of plates ^ fbod that are carried on litters by 
servants and left at the houses of the donor’s fiiends. 

At the end of fifteen days passed at H6tel du Globe, having found 
a house to let that was completely furnished, we decided to take it. 
Our new habitation consisted of a magnificent suite on the ground 
floor, situated between two gardens with a salon, a sleeping-room, a 
bathnx)m, a dining-room, and a veranda that surrounded the entire 
house. The sight of my bed made me utter a cry of joy. Even in Italy 
I had never seen one so imposing. At least six persons could have 
slept on it in comfort. 

Having only recently recovered fi-om yellow fever, I had an over- 
whelming desire to sleep, a desire to which I yielded with a pleasure I 
never experienced in any other place or under any other circiunstances. 
As soon as my strength returned, I began paying calls throughout the 
island, for my introductions provided entree into the homes of the 
leading families. I was soon on fiiendly terms with several women in 
Honolulu and especially with Miss Benedict, sister of Mr. Vincent, 
known locally as the carpenter-proprietor Why he was called by this 
title was a secret that the wealthy Mr. Vincent kept to himself. 

Who was this Mr. Vincent? He is an American ^m New York who 
left home when quite young without the knowledge of his parents who 
were members of a well-to-do and highly respected family. Lured by 
an overwhelming desire to see the world, he shipped as cabin boy on a 
trading vessel, but, having been punished, perhaps somewhat cruelly, 
for some slight mi^emeanour, he deserted his ship at Honolulu and 
reached the interior of the island. 

After bis ship departed, he returned to the city and, having appren- 
ticed himself to a carpenter, remained on the island, working dili- 
gently. Later, when he succumbed to a serious illness, he was nursed 
back to health by the young daughter of a power^l chief, called 
Maria, who was so devoted that he fell ih love with her. Since their 
affection was mutual, after considerable difficulty he obtained her hand 
in marriage, and with it a great fortune in cultivated lands and plan- 
tations which she possessed. He continued the profmsion he had recently 
adopted, but on a larger scale, until he became the leading building 
contractor in Honolulu. 

I spent New Year’s Day at the house of Madame Vincent, who 
invit^ me to participate in a lualua in honour of her husband. The 
feast arrived, carried by sixty servants of the carpenter-proprietor, all 
newly clad for the occasion. Madame Vincent rode at the head of the 
procession on horseback, for the celelnntion was to take place in the 
country. 
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Her husband, having preceded her, dismounted and embraced her, 
then both ente^ the house together where the huiua was served on 
a huge table around which we sat during the repast. Maria, as Mr. 
Vincent’s wife was called, did not join us, however, but wait^ on us 
like a servant. After we had finished dinnet, she shared the repast of 
her parents and her Kanaka firiends in a'side room, where everyone 
sat on mats. 

Madame Vincent preferred the country to the city an4 usually lived 
in her country house which, by the way, was a delightful spot. This 
retreat was near the Pali; 1 often went out on horseback with her 
sister-in-law to visit her. Maria always welcomed us both like sisters 
and asked us to remove our riding habits and don those loose silk 
aarments that are the delight of Kanaka women. Then, clad in dis- 
habille, we would saunter through her beautiful gardens, eating straw- 
berries, peaches, prunes, and other country firuit. One evening while 
strolling through these gardens, I fell into a patch of taro — taro, as I 
have said, is raised in what resembles huge bathtubs sunk in the earth 
— ^from which my friends had considerable difficulty extricating me. 

A word now about the various consuls who reside in Honolulu. Mr. 
Allen, the American consul, was by reputation and accomplishment 
the most estimable and the bravest man on the island. His daughter, 
Mrs. Patterson, was as charming and handsome as any American 
woman on the main continent, but as eccentric as she was bcaudiul. 
However, her eccentricities should be allowed to pass unnoticed. The 
only person who had any right to reproach her was her husband, and 
he refrained from making any comments about her conduct. 

General Miller, the English consul, was so reserved and quiet that 
I seldom heard anyone mention him. Never having heard any com- 
ments about him, I am unable to say anything definite about him. 

At the time of my visit there was no French consul in Honolulu. M. 
Perrin, the regular consul, being in Europe, his place was temporarily 
filled by Baron Thierry, ffie same individual who once caUed himself 
King of New Zealand. I called to see the French consul only to find 
myself facing a dethroned King. Having known his life at Auckland, 
I was fully aware of his romantic past. Unfortunately, M. Thierry had 
the same difficulty filling the post of vice-consul that he had when 
acting as king. At the time M. Pmin reached the Sandwich Islands 
to become consul, he engaged Baron Thierry for the position of vice- 
consul pending the arrival from Europe of the regular appointee. 

The baron served in this capacity for several months. Then one 
morning M. Frick, who had been sent by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to occupy the jilace that Baron T^hierry was holding in the 
interim, arrived. Apparently some kind of an agreement had been 
made between M. Perrin and M. Thierry that was adversdy affected 
by this arrival, but there was no way to alter the appointments made 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs and Baron Thieny had no alterna- 
tive but to resign in fkvour of M. Frick. Several days later M. Penrin, 
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who was prepanng to make a tnp to France, suspended M Fnck 
from office, reinstating Baron Thierry, who he instructed to take charge 
of the consulate in his absence It was after his departure that I call^ 
at the consulate 

One fine day m December not long after my visit, guns were heard 
in the bay These proved to be cannon on the sloop-of-war Brtllanti, 
which coming into port fired a salute of twenty-one shots in honour 
of King Kamehameha III Soon the news circidated that the warship 
was carrying M Pemn, now consul plenipotentiary of the French 
government to His Majesty, Kamehameha III Two hours later he 
appeared in Honolulu and entered the Hdtel de France But to the 
intense astonishment of Baron Thierry, who believed he was to remain 
permanendy as vice-consul, M Pemn had with him a new official, 
M Letelher, appointed, as was M Fnck, by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs 

M Letelher was accompanied by h» wife, and although they had 
taken passage on the same boat as M Pemn, throughout the entire 
tnp the relations of the two french officials had been so strained that 
the new vice-consul could scarcely anticipate a happy future in his 
new post in Honolulu Then, the very morning of the day that M 
Letellier assumed his new duties, merely because the muster roll of 
the crew of Captain Cromer’s whaling vessel had been improperly 
prepared, he was suspended from office, Baron Thierry being given 
his place M Letelher returned to his hotel sick at heart His wife was 
ill Neither one was nch, neither one spoke English, the principal 
language of the country, and eight or nine months would elapse before 
his protest could reach France and a reply be received 

Several days later the consul was received amid great ceremony by 
King Kamehameha III who desired him to dehver the offiaal cre- 
dentials he earned At the same time, Baron Thierry appeared as 
chancellor of the French consulate But only fifteen days later, to the 
amazement of the entire aty, Baron Thierry and M Pemn had 
difficulties, and the baron for the third and last time found that he 
had lost his title of chancellor 

I have no prejudices against anyone I knew M Thierry slightly, I 
knew M Letelher somewhat better, I knew M Fnck fairly well, and 
do not know whether he was nght or wrong Yet from a purely Ghns- 
tian pomt of view, I must add a few remarks, with the hope t^t they 
will not be misunderstood The day M Fnck lost his place he was 
without funds If he had only had something to hve on, he would not 
have been so distressed A man, especially a distingui^ed man, can 
always extricate himself firom a dilemma In his case, the family which 
consisted of himself, his wife, four boys, four girls, and his sister-eleven 
in all— ^was a heavy burden to a man in his finanaal condition Of this 
number, however, the two eldest sons were leavmg for Australia where 
they hoped to find work m the gold mines at Port Philhp, and the 
ddmt of the fouifgirls was married to M Francom, who had charge 
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of the H6tel du Globe. That made three mouths less to feed; but stUl 
there were eight to support. 

Fortunately, M. Fri^ spoke excellent French and English. He began 
to give lessons in order to cam his daily bread; then, having some idea 
of natural history, he turned his attention to conchological research, 
and, devoting his energy to making collections, increa^ by a large 
amount the total number of specimens that form the family ^ achati- 
nella which are found exclusively in Hawaii. Thus he succeeded in 
amassing what at the present time ranks as one of the finest shell 
collections in the world, a collection including two million land shells 
and one hundred and ninety thousand marine sheUs. All this he has 
classified, labelled, numbered, and placed in a vast room used as a 
museum, which would create a sensation even in London or Paris. 

Every whaler, every stranger, reaching Honolulu comes and asks the 
privilege of inspecting his treasures, which the misery of his wife and 
the hunger of his children inspired him to assemble with such zeal and 
at the cost of so many sacrifices. From time to time he has been in- 
duced, at the urgent request of amateurs, to sell a small collection of 
less rare objects to keep ^e family pot boiling. But when he knows that 
the pot will boil tranquilly for eight or ten days, he takes his pack and 
walking stick and, accompanied by natives who assist him in his task, 
leaves again to explore mountain peak and seashore that supply him 
with specimens, nourishing himself like a bird from heaven— i^t is, 
by drops of dew and grains of millet that the good Lord chooses to 
send him. At such times he sutmsts on sugar cane and wild bananas, 
supplementing this frugal nourishment by a little poi found in the huts 
of Kanakas that live in the interior, sleeping here and there, wherever 
the impulse for research lures him, travelling at times six, eight, and 
even ten days to discover a new species. T^en, when he has found 
some rarity previously unknown, he returns and presents if to his 
family. 

As he displays his treasure, shrieks of joy resound throughout the 
house. To h^ family the day brings a dual iiappiness, for it is a day 
both of return and of enrichment. Singing and dancing, they encirde 
the good man who now calls in a dozen natives who have ofbm assisted 
him. Showing them the latest addition to the conchological family, 
which has just been discovered, he tells them to keep its colour and 
form carefully in mind and sends them out to search for similar objects. 

The Kanakas leave eagerly and return at the end of a certain time, 
each one carrying any sh^ he has been able to collect that resemble 
the specimen, for which M. Frick pays them. And how do you think 
he pays them? With marble billiard balls, rosaries, images of the 
Virgin, and a fiew glass trinkets purchased finm whakn or received as 
gifts men who have seen his coUecUon. To understand his method, 

it is essential to watch the parsimonious and solemn way he rewards 
them by passing out to the man who has brought him a small box of 
shdl»-ihe fiuit of three or four days passed in iit mountains si doxen 
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assorted billiard balls, and to hear the infantile quarrels of the Kanakas, 
who want vari-colou^ marbles in place of red or white balls! And it 
is both inspiring and pathetic to watch this man struggle against 
poverty in order to keep intact his collection, for which he has already 
been offered a good price, but which he is holding for the future, in- 
tending to sell it in Europe. “ 

Would you like to know, furthermore, with what Christian resigna- 
tion this family martyr endures the poverty brought on him by the 
enmity of the consul? Then read the following letter written to me at 
Honolulu on 2nd January 1854. 


Honolulu, Jan. 2, ’54. 

“A happy New Year to Monsieur and Madame Giovanni and Go. 
firom papa, mama, and big and litde chicks of the Frickian tribe. 

“My very dear lady, 

“M. Friart has brought me your pleasant messages so full of kindly 
feeling towards us. They were very precious New Year's gifts and the 
only ones that so far have passed the lowly threshold of our door. Here, 
as dscwhere, everyone is weary even of pretending a little sympathy 
for those who remain so long in distress. If Athenian citizens were 
thoroughly weary of having invariably to call Aristides virtuous, is it 
surprising that everyone is tired of calling me a ragamuffin? This, in 
the end, is an incurable condition; we grow accustomed to considering 
it normal; no one is interested in us any longer, and our door is shunned 
as if smallpox reigned within. But rest assured, fine spirit, with your 
message of courage; we are not so easily conquered. At the moment 
I write, one of my small daughters comes pathetically to me. 'Everyone 
is rejoicing,' the poor child remarks, 'everyone hais presents, but no 
one gives me anything.' I swear that my philosophical spirit sinks at 
the words. But I shall survive. Misfortune, like vice, becomes a habit, 
and misfortune is one of the curses of our advanced civilization. Per* 
haps you have heard, as a piece of bad news, that my two sons have 
recently returned firom Australia without gold. But don't be deceived; 
the return of these children so long absmt was a joyful day in our 
desolated home. God is good. For now they are both working and 
each one brings back at the end of the we^'s labours what he has 
earned. What should we have done without them at present, i/riien 
the echo of our voices is no longer interrupted by the moving of fur- 
niture which has gone, piece by piece, to enrich other homes, in 
plainer language, now when we no longer have anything we can con- 
vert into bread? 

“Sometime ago I wrote a play for the theatre which brought me 
twenty-five dollars. A poor price, you will say. But the theatre is also 
poor, and poor without doubt is the work o£ a poor man! In a box I 
have a craoedy of high society in two acts, An Old Girl. I refused 
t%venty-five dollars for it, hoping by some means to realize considerably 
more firom the land whm gold is near the mdting-pot. 
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“My son-in-law makes, I am told, considerable money at his hotel; 
but I see his profits only from a distance. His wife dines with us daily, 
and our departure would leave her as isolated as a shipwrecked mariner 
on deserted strands, for she has no inclination to ally herself with 
American dolls who only know how to bedeck them^ves in thdr 
finery and sit idly on their doorsteps. 

“Since the sale of our piano, our interior has become as solemn as 
a Quaker assembly, except for the noise of my small girls and boys 
who arc happy brcause they understand nothing of our serious pre- 
occupations. Our health continues to be good; of the caprices of wealth, 
I cannot say as much! 

“Inclosed you will find a letter from Mylira. Better late than never. 
I presume she will give you any news that has escaped me.” 


Chapter IV 
CAPTAIN COOK 

AFTER a sojourn of three months at Honolulu, M. Giovanni began 
Jt\.to think about business, and soon had an opportunity to under- 
take another speculative venture in Gafifomia, which consisted in 
procuring a cargo of chickens, turkeys, pigs, coffee, sweet potatoes, 
and miscellaneous supplies that Americans consider luxuries, on equal 
shares with the captain of a brig that was about to set sail from port. 
In the handling of these various a>mmodities, there was a chance to 
make enormous profits; chickens, for example, worth four or five cents 
in the Sandwich Islands brought four or five dollars at San Francisco; 
turkeys selling for thirty or forty cents at Honolulu had a value in 
California of twelve or fourteen dollars. To reach port safely with this 
cargo, however, certain precautions had to be talmn, but even under 
the most unfavourable conditions, since the trip fiom San Francisco 
to the Sandwich Islands had been made in eleven days, not more than 
fifteen days would be require 4 for the return voyage to this port in 
California. 

After the agreement had been completed, we set to work in earnest 
and began making purchases, but since everything was decidedly ex- 
pensive owing to the whaling season, it was agreed that the load should 
be completed at Hawaii, an island situated three days* journey from 
Honolulu, where the port of Karakakoua, often visited by sMps, is 
situated* We left Honolulu and on the third day reached Haina, as 
the natives of the country call Hawaii or Owyhee. 

We came into the port of Karakakoua dn Sunday just in time to 
attend mass, but found the harbour and shore as sad, deserted, and 
abandoned as Honolulu is gay, well-populated, and teeming with 
activity. The streets that were lined on both sides by trees, wen like 
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carpets of verdure; and we walked over what seemed like veritable 
lawns of green sod. As we left and retraced our steps to the port, one 
of the supply merchants observed: “This is where Captain Cook was 
assassinat^.** 

I am unable to pass by this historic spot without giving a few details 
regarding this murder, weh known as it may be. Discovered about 
1512, these islands we were now visidng were rediscovered in 1778 by 
Captain Cook, who gave them the name of Sandwich, in honour of 
the Count of Sandwich. After Captain Cook had remained a month 
at the port of Karakakoua, the Diseoveiy finally arrived, and the two 
ships left the islands to reconnoitre the west coast of America. There 
Captain Cook continued his explorations until, checked by the ice, he 
was forced to return to the Sandwich Islands. On 17th January 1779 
he anchored less than a quarter of a mile off the north-west coast in 
the bay of Karakakoua. 

“Scarcely had the boat anchored,** said Captain Cook, “when we 
were surrounded by a flock of canoes. I had never before, on any of 
my voyages, seen so large a crowd assembled at any one spot, for, in 
addition to those who arrived by canoe, the shore of the bay was thick 
with spectators, and still more swam around us, in groups of several 
hundr^, that might have been mistaken for schools of fishes. The 
singularity of this scene struck us forcibly.** 

These were the last lines written by Captain Cook; at this point the 
narrative of his voyage was violently interrupted by the catastrophe 
we shall now recount. The bay of Karakakoua lies on the west side of 
the island of Hawaii, in a region called Akona and is about a mile in 
depth. Captain Cook, in the belief that he could careen his ships and 
take on fo^ and water at this point, anchored on the north side, about 
a quarter of a mile ofishore. After the inhabitants perceived that the 
Europeans were preparmg to remain in the bay, they approached. 
The crowd, as on the previous evening, was immense and all signified 
their joy by chants and cries. Soon the sides, decks, and rigging of the 
two ships were covered with native Hawaiians, while a throng of 
women and small boys, who had been unable to secure places in the 
canoes, swam out to the vessels. The majority of them passed the day 
-in the water, apparendy no more fatigued by keeping themselves afloat 
on the waves than they would have been lounging on the sandy shore. 
All went well from the eighteenth to the twenty-fourth. 

On the twenty-fourth ^e Englishmen were somewhat surprised to 
see that the chiefs did not permit any boats to leave the shm, and 
that the natives remained near their huts. Several hours passed before 
any explanation was offered as to the cause of this embargo. Finally 
the disrovery was made that Chief Terreoboo had taboo^ the bay 
and had prohibited communication cS any kind with the Europeans. 
That evening it was impossible to procure any supplies whatsoever, and 
despite threats and promises not a native dared approach the vonels. 

In the afternoon, however, a visit was received aboard ship firom the 
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great Chief who had come devoid of escort or clothing to inspect the 
vessels. He had with him only one canoe, in which sat his wives and 
children. After remaining on board until six o’clock in the evening, he 
returned to his village. 

After Captain Cook saw Terreoboo starr for land, he followed him, 
reaching shore at approximately the same dioment. Upon the invitation 
of the local chieftain, he and Captain King accompanied him to his 
dwelling, and as soon as they were seated, the latter threw the cloak 
he was wearing over his shoulders, placed a feather head-dress on 
Captain Cook’s head, and slipped a fan between his hands. Then he 
laid at his feet five or six coats of great value. Simultaneously, his 
retainers brought four large pigs, some sugar cane, coconuts, and bread- 
fruit. The native chieftain terminated this ceremony by uttering Cap- 
tain Cook’s name; in the Oceanic Islands, this is t^ most favourable 
sign of firiendship that can be extended by a Kanaka chieftain. Soon a 
procession of priests appeared, led by an aged individual with a 
venerable countenance. Behind them followed a file of men, some of 
whom led live pigs, while othen carried sweet potatoes and bananas. 

The day of departure had been set for February 4th, and on the 
third, Terreoboo asked Captain Cook and Captain King to accompany 
him to the residence of Kaoo. Upon their arrival at this place, they 
found the ground covered with bundles oi material, a considerable 
quantity of yellow and red feathers, a large number of hatchets, and 
a quantity of iron instruments, which the natives of the country had 
obtained by barter from the Europeans. A alight distance away lay 
an enormous pile of vegetables of various kinds; near the vegetables 
were several pigs. The two officers believed at i^t that these various 
things were gifo, but they soon learned that th^ represented tribute 
paid to the chieftain by the local inhabitants. 

Terreoboo now chose for himself approximately one-third of these 
presents brought by the natives of the country, and gave the other 
two-thirds to Captain Cook and Captain King, who were astounded 
at the magnificence of this present; it surpassed those they had received 
up to that time in any of ffie other islands nf the Pacific. The English 
leiuler immediately summoned his boats to have them carried aboard; 
he set aside the large pigs that were to be stored and salted, then dis- 
tributed to the crews thirty smaller pigs, as well as many vegetables. 

Early in the morning of the fourth the anchors wens hoisted and the 
two ships left the bay. As they moved off a flock of canoes followed. 
Captain Cook proposed at this time to complete the exploration of the 
island of Hawaii More landing on the other islands of this group, for 
he hoped to find another anchorage that would afford better s^ter 
than that of Karakakoua. On the sixth day of the month, as he passed 
the most westerly side of the island, he discovered that he was opposite 
a large bay. The pinnace was sent out to examine it, while the other 
vessels tacked, preparatory to entering. 

The eleventh day and part of the twelfth were spent taking down 
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the foremast and sending it ashore with the carpenters. But after the 
vessels had anchored, the English perceived to their amazement that 
the islanders' attitude had changed. No more cries of joy were heard; 
no more friendly faces appeared. Finally, as the crowds vanished, there 
was an ominous silence. The bay appeal deserted; only occasionally 
was a boat sighted, disappearing down the coast. 

Meanwhile, Captain Cook was informed that several thefts had been 
committed on the ships and pinnaces. He was somewhat gloomy be- 
cause of the situation and said to Captain King: ‘T fear the islanders 
will force us to take violent measures; it is not wise to allow them to 
think they can steal from us with impunity.” 

The following morning at daybreak. Captain King, who was return- 
ing to the Resolution, was hailed by the Discovery. He learned that during 
the night the islanders had swum out and stolen the ship’s longboat 
by cutting the buoy to which she had been anchored. When Captain 
lUng came aboard, he found that the marines were arming and that 
Captain Cook was already loading his gun with a double load, one 
side with small lead and the other with balls. As Captain King was 
making his night’s report. Captain Cook interrupted him: “The long- 
boat of the Discovery has been stolen,” he said with an air of animation. 
“You see the preparations I am making to recover it. By force or ruse 
Terreoboo or several chieftains of the island must be lured on board 
and held as hostages until they have returned the stolen articles. I have 
just given orders to stop every canoe leaving the bay, and I shall 
destroy them all, if necessary, one after the other, if I have no other 
way of regaining the longboat.” 

In fact, under Captain King’s very eyes. Captain Cook dispatched 
across the bay the small boats belonging to the Resolution and Discovery, 
well-armed and equipped, and ordered two cannon shots to be fir^ 
on two large canoes that were attempting to escape. 

Between seven and eight o’clock in the morning. Captain Cook and 
his associate left the ship. Captain Cook climb^ into the pinnace, 
taking with him nine marines and an officer, while Captain King 
started out in the small canoe. The last orders he receiv^ fix>m his 
chief were to calm the excited luitives and assure them that no harm 
would be done, not to scatter his troops, and to keep constantly on his 
guard. Then the two captains separated. Captain Cook marching 
toward the village of Kowxowa, the resided of Terreoboo, and Cap- 
tain King towa^ an observatory the English had erected. 

Captain King’s first act, upon reaching shore, was to order the 
marines under no condition to leave their tents, but to load their guns 
with balls, and keep them ready at hand. Mecmwhile, Captain Cook 
ngnalled ^e small boat of the Resolution to rally the pinnace; escorted 
by it, he then continued his route toward Kowrowa. There he dis- 
embarked with the nine marines and the lieutenant, and marched 
toward the village, where he received the same marks of respect that 
were usually ext^ed to him. The natives prostrated themselves before 
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hia In the dnt and, neoBdiiig to ilidr ouaioni of hoi^Mity, eflhnd 
him aoine finall pigi. Awaie that no one tuqiected Ml iniMioiw he ariHd 
where he ooidd find Teneoboo and Ut two acme. Aa he waa taflki^ 
several idaaden appeared, accoaa p a iMe d by the two prinoBa; they con- 
ducted Captain to die place adtere Ttfreo b oo waa aale^. Ha^ng 
arouaed him and told him in a few wordir about the theft of Ua loag^ 
boat, Captain 'Cook invited him to come aa waa Ua cuatom to ^eod 
the day aboard the RuolmioH, 

Tetreoboo accepted the ofihr without hesitation and at once raae to 
accompany Captc^ Cook. So far everything teamed to be pro g t eaa ing 
in a satiafiictory manner. The native chieTs two sons were alieady In 
the pinnaoe, sind the rest of the little group was down on the shore 
and about to embark, when an old woman called out in a loud voice 
to Kanee Kabareea, the mother of the two princes, and one of die 
favourite wives of Terreoboo. The latter, after rirhan^ng a few words 
with the old woman, approached her husband and with prayers and 
tears begged him not to go out to the sUp. At^ait same time two chieft 
who were with her held Terreoboo by Us cloak, warning Um not to 
move and, laying their hands on his shoiddera, forced him to sit down. 

The islanders who, while this was taking place had assembled along 
the bank, apprehensive for the safety of Terreoboo in view of the 
hostile preparations that were being made in the bay, now began to 
crowd around Captain Cook and their leader. Then the lieutenant of 
the marines, aware that his men were being crowded by the natives 
and would 1^ unable to use their arms should the need arise, advised 
Captain Cook to prepare to fight along the rocks near the shore. Aa 
the crowd cleared a path for him without protest, the lieutenant went 
over and stationed himself some thirty paces from the place vrfaarr 
Terreoboo had remained seated. 

As he did so, the chieftain’s fece revealed firight and d e spondency. 
Captain Cook per s i s ted in remaining near him and continu^ to mgjt 
him to embarh Teneoboo now got and prepared to follow Um. 
But the priests, conscious that their prayers and entreaties were insism, 
pulled their chieftain away, declaring that even if they were forced to 
use vioienoe, he was not to fellow the stranger to his Atps. 

At that moment, the excitement on every hand seemed to iorreaif 
Then an evdat ocoirred that made the situation even more tense* At 
foe boati statitmed across' the hay fired on foe canoes Ifett were 
attempting to escape, their guns unfortunately UBed one of the ted^ 
ing tfeieftains* News of this cahooity readied Kowrowa at foe usry 
m oMBB P t that OaptasB Cook, cognia a nt of the reshfice being o flhrwdj 
ceased Mtempting to penmde the chieftain to embark and wnIM 
towmd dioM to cotei^ Us own boat. Obsorving Um dfepirt tfey 
nenveB Qroeeu tne yremen asHi cimeren to seave, t i nimw o mevusv 
oom^ atmed themssferss wMi stoBts anrirkmots* 

a 
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and threatened to hurl a itone at him. The Captain oooUy ordered 
him to ceam his threats, but his ralmnea was mistaken by the natives 
^ fear and so their insolenoe merely increased. Then Captain Cook 
took aim and emptied one of the two chambers of his gun that was 
lo^ed ^th small lead in his direction. , 

The islander, however, wfu covered with a war doak that was im- 
pervious to buckshot. This led him to believe that European guns 
were powerless, so he hurled himself on Captain Cook. The latter then 
emptied the second chamber of his gun, loaded with two bullets, and 
killed the native. His fall was the signal for a general attack. Stones 
rained on Captain Cook and the sddiers, who replied, as did the 
sailors from the boats, by a discharge of musketry. But to the intense 
astonishment of the Europeans, the Hawaiians withstood the fire 
courageously, falling on them with hideous cries and yells, before the 
marines were able to find time to reload their guns. 

While their comrades were being slaughtered three paces away, four 
nuuines^were snatched finm their oars, three of them being danger- 
ously wounded. The lieutenant received the blade of a sword between 
his two shoulders but fortunately, having conserved his bullets, he was 
able to kill the man who strudc him. As for Captain Cook, the last 
time anyone actually saw him, he was waving his hat and calling to 
the boat to stop firing and approach as close as possible to shore so 
that he could embark. Suddc^y he disappeared; for having failed to 
keep his eyes on the islanders, whom up to this time he h^ held in 
che^ by ^ glance, he was struck in the back and dropped forward 
into the sea. As he fell, a crowd q £ natives rushed toward him, pulled 
him up on the shore by his feet, and since be had only one swoid, one 
native sdier another lifr^ this weapon and vented his fiiry on his corpse, 
striking it long after the Captain had expired. The exact spot where 
the illustrious traveller died was pointed out to me by the merchant. 

Captain King, meanwhile, was on the other side of the bay. Through 
his spyglass, although he coidd distinguish nothing clearly, he noticed a 
considerable amount of commotion, accompanied by several shots that 
gave him an inkling of what had happened. Then he saw the savages 
withdraw into the interior and rush toward their villages, followed by 
firingfrom the canoes. Finally, the ofiBcer in command, convinced that 
there was no hope of saving Ae Englidi leader, dedd^ to go aboard 
and adc his superior oflBcers what he should do in this emergency. He 
was ordered to bum the village and kill every native he could find. 

, Almost immediately after &s command was given, a chief called 
^ppo, who had come bearing gifts at the instigation of Chief Terreo- 
boo and to seek peace, was anncmnced. Eappo was told that tenns of 
peace would not be considered until the remains of Captain Cook and 
his sailon were returned. The envoy replied that the flesh of the sea^ 
men, as wdl as their breast bones and stomachs had been burned, and 
that their arms, hands, and thighs had been divided among the 
Wand dueftains. The body ef Captain Cook, he added, had been dia* 
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posed of in another manner: the head had been cut off and given to a 
powerful chief palled Kahoo Opeon; the fleih from his breaft had been 
given to another chief named Nfaiha Maiha, and the thighi and lower 
limbs to Terreoboo. 

Demands were made frir the immediate return of these remains of 
Captain Cook, such as they were, and the village was threatened with 
comfdete destruction if this request was not granted within twenty-four 
hours. On the nineteenth, between eleven twelve o’clock, a group 
of idanders came solemnly down the hill that overlooked the beat^ in 
single file. As they approached, Eappo, who was clothed in a fisather 
garment and appear^ to be carrying something carefully in his hand, 
signalled from a high rock for a canoe to be sent out. Captain Gierke, 
confident that Eappo was bringing the remiuns of Captain Cook, took 
the pinnace, order^ Captain Ki^ to follow with the longboat, and 
approached shore. When he landed, Eappo entered the pinnace, 
handed Captain Gierke some objects, whose shape could not reco^ 
nized, objects that were wrapped first in a piece of new cloth and then 
covert with a mantle deck^ wifo black and white plumes, and at- 
tempted to make him understand that this was what he had requested. 

After Gierke and his men returned aboard the Rtsolution, they opened 
the package. Within were found intact the hands of Gafltain Cook, 
which were readily recognized by a large scar that separated the thumb 
from the forefinger. The metacarpal bone was next discovered, then 
the head, stripp^ of its flesh, and with the hair cut off and fhcial 
bones missing. The bones of two arms firom which hung the skin 
of the forearm were enclosed, however, as weU as the 1^ bones and 
thighs in one piece, but without the feet. All these seemed to have 
been in the fire, except the hands that retained their flesh, but had 
been cut in several pieces and filled with salt, probably to preserve 
them longer. On the morning of the twenty-first, Eappo ami the chiefs 
sons came aboard, carrying foe ranaining bones d* Captain Cook, two 
bullets from his gun, a^ his shoes. Eappo was sent back and ordered 
to place a taboo on the bay. The bones of Captain Cook, having been 
deposited on a bier and weighed by a chain ^ding two cannonballs, 
were cast with foe usual ceremonies into the ocean, and foe Captain 
given a sailor's grave, that is, foe abyss of the sea. 


CKApran V 


RETURN TO SAN FRANCISCO. WHAT OUR SPECULA- 
TIONS PRODUCED. WE RENEW OUR ASSOCIATION 
WITH MR. I LEAVE FOR FRANCE, TRAVEIRING BY 
WAY OF MEXICO 


AT fire </clocik one evening, two hours after the last sack of dOfte 
/\aad tlto last chsckeDs and tarkeys which we had spent shtdagf 
loadii^ on «w dto ^asltflBl^ to be ifan9Qited to tlto 
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San Frandioo, had l^een itOMred away, we railed anchor and set sail 
from the Idandi widi our perishable cargo aboard. Our turkeys and 
chickens had been bought at an extremely low figure, as had the 
coffee, which grew wild in the woods ancMiad cost only five cents a 
pound. , 

Our intention, or rather M. Giovanni’s intention, was to put in at 
Honolulu, where I was to arrange for anothei cargo and then proceed 
to San Francisco in a better boat, ours being scarcely more than a tub, 
and, although adequate to transport two-footed feathered creatures, was 
not suitable for animals with, as Diogenes says, two feet and no 
feathers. 

Under the guidance of our Kanaka pilot, the Hamilton^ as Qur ship 
was called, pused safely down the channel. No sooner were we well 
out at sea than a black line, approaching fiom the horizon with the 
rapidity of a racehorse, appeal. The pilot and the captain looked 
anxiously at one anothtf . A terrific squall was sweeping down on our 
vessel' The captain immediately called all hands to rerf in sail, come 
about, and head up the channel. Every member of the crew now 
began to work with an energy that revealed full knowledge of our 
danger. The manoeuvre was rapidly executed and the HamUUm, re- 
tracing its couiBC, entered the port, safely negotiating the channel just 
before the storm broke. Soon the tempest was queen of the sea. Beyond 
the channel towered great waves black as mountains of ink. Three 
whalers foundered, losing men and cargoes. Ten or twelve more entered 
the port cd* Honol^u with heavy damage, and of the many fishermen 
who were out at sea, only a few escap^. Had we been three miles 
farther out, we too should have been completely lost. Death had never 
come BO close before. 

. The following day the sea was too rough for us to be able to retrace 
our route, and so I spent the time having masses said for the poor 
unfortunates who were out in the open sea the previous evening. Most 
of these masses were the Profundis." A day later, on towaxd three 
o’clock in the afternoon, we set sail again, starting once more across 
the ocean that had almost proved our tomb. The storm had blown 
over; the sea was calm as a mirror; during the day across its limpid 
surface that reflected the broiling rays of the sun, beautiful fish of all 
colours were visible. After the storm, barely enough wind remained to 
fill our sails. By morning, however, ^ brem became so unfavourable 
for a return to Honolulu that the captain warned M. Giovanni that it 
might take five or six days to reach p^ which would seriously weaken 
our cargo, while on the contrary, if we chose to profit by this wind to 
set a course for San Francisco, we could arrive there within twelve 
days. 

Inasmuch as it was priinarily on my account that M. Giovanni 
wished to return to Hoiiblulu, I insistnd that we continue as we were 
going, promising to adjust myself to oraditions on board. Accordingly 
we derided to allow oar agents to arrange tar a second caigc, and to 
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skirt Honolulu. I regret that I have nothing of importance to narrate 
about the twelve days our voyage laated, except that I have never 
raten so many cocoanuts as I consumed during that time, for I passed 
my days idly grating the kernels of these fruits for myself and the 
poultry. Our cargo, moreover, was highly satiifMtory and did not 
suffer from seaaiclmm. We inspected it daily,* M. Giovanni and I, and 
at the end of each survey my husband remark^: “This time I defi^tely 
promise you, Madame Giovanni, that if I am offered as advantageous 
a price for my chickens, turke)^, pigs, coffee, sweet potatoes, and 
gourds as I was offered for my potatoes and onions, I definitely promise 
you that 1 will seize the opportunity I have missed only too often." 

On the twelfth day we arrived in port and on the thirteenth, M. 
Criovanni was approached by at least twenty commission merchants 
who offered to handle our entire cargo. In these days there were so 
few farms raising produce of this kind near San Francisco, that supplies' 
brought in fitim the Sandwich Islands were considered a great luxury. 
7 'hc cargo cost us between twenty-five and twenty-six thousand dollps 
and netted one hundred and twenty thousand dollars, which 
Giovanni divided with the captain. 

So we found ourselves the following morning at the hotel with sixty 
thousand dollars in our possesnon, enough to re-establish new busineu 
connections as a merchwt, a profession with which my husband was 
far more familiar than speculations of a hazardous nature. I do not 
know whether he was satisfied with the voyage, but I myself was 
immensely proud to have accompanied him and shared the dangers. 
Two days after our arrival as M. Giovanni, his face beaming, and as 
full of antics as a sailor, was strolling down Washington Place smoking 
a cigar, he met M.B., his first business associate. The fire, it will 
recalled, had forced t^m to sever their business connections. 

M.B. was also walking with his hands in his pockets, but he was 
somewhat less buoyant and gay than M. Giovanni, who, having re- 
cendy returned from a trip to the Sandwich Idands, was of energy 
and enthusiasm. After exdianging a few gracious words of friendship — 
M.B., without simaMiing a fortune had nevertheless acquired a sum 
nearly equal to what we possessed— the two fbrdler cronies renewed 
their fonner partnership and entered the house to announce the glad 
news that they had joined forces again. 

As I was quite satisfied with the arrangement, my husband and 
M.B. rented a fine house on Kearny Street— this time of stone, for after 
three fires had ruined us firom garret to cellar, we had scant respect 
for wooden buildings. From that time on, we began to deal again in 
.wholesale commodities. Our agent, as will be recidled, had bm left 
at Honolulu to procure a second cargo, and one moming. we were 
informed that it had reached port. M. Giovanni went aboard with 
M.B. Everyth^ proved, after turimys, chickens, and pigs had been 
inspected, to be in good condition; fifty chickem and turiwys and a 
hundred pigs had bm thrown overbook but that was uniapertant 
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as the remainder still brought M. Giovanni thirty thousand dollars as 

his share of the venture. 

But upon learning of our success, many of the ships lying in San 
Francisco Harbour set a course for the Sandwich Islands, hoping to 
realize the same remarkable profits we had just made. But in most 
cases the eye of the master and the hand of the mistress gratingcocoanut 
for the chickens and turkeys and secretly giving tips to the sailors to 
see that the pigs were well cared for, were absent; caigoes arrived in 
port in so deplorable a condition that those who got back the cost of 
the venture considered themselt^ fortunate. 

Our business transactions were progressing serenely when M. Gio- 
vanni entered my room one morning and remarked: “My dear Jeanne, 
our affairs are in good shape. Thanks to Almighty G(^ we seem to 
have won out over bad luck. The time has now come to gratify your 
desires and those of our families and to return home for a visit. Make 
all your preparations for a trip to France, and, if you wish, to Italy. 
At Carrara, or San Giorgio, you can visit my poor father and tell him 
thaf in a year or two I will be back to embrace him in person.” I was 
both happy and sad at thn prcMpect of this journey; sad to leave my 
husband alone in a land where he had been so miserable; happy at 
the thought of seeing my own parents again and of becoming ac- 
quainted with his relatives. 

From that time on, my main concern was this interesting trip; and 
to my great joy, it was arranged that I should pass through Mexi6o, 
where I hoped to be able to establisn new business contacts with the 
Mexicans. 

Before I left I had no idea I should arrive in the midst of the unrest 
caused by the affair of Raousset de Boulbon and Pronunciamentos of 
Alvares, and would have to travel through country tom by civil war 
On 1st March 1854 I embarked on the luxurious American steamer, 
L. StevmSf of the Panama Line, amid a group of all our San Francisco 
friends, including M. Dillon, our dear and kindly French consul, who 
had always been so helpful in times of misfortune. 


Chapter VI 


THE MAIL STEAMER, THE L. STEVEJ^S 



Giovanni nnd our dear consul, M. Dillon, who had invariably under 
aB circumstances been so good to us, and by Mr. Garrison, the mayor 
of San Francisco. The L. StnunSf a ship of 3,700 tons, on which I had 
booked passage, was the finest vessel on the Pacific Ocean and made 
the run firom San Francisco to Panama, touching en route at Acapulco. 
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Furthermore, whether the passenger disembarked at Acapulco or went 
on as far as Panama, the price was invariably the same. 

To those who have not seen the ship, it is impossible to give any 
conception of the grandeur, or better yet, the majesty of this magnifi- 
cent mail steamer. Her length was immense. I did not measure her, 
but I know that, during evening promenades, when we stroUed around 
the deck, after we had walked from one end to the other six times, we 
were tired out. At one end of the deck were awnings, couches, and 
armchairs for the promenaders. 

The deck was polished like the floor of the finest drawing-room and, 
to give an idea of the influence this Dutch cleanliness exerted over the 
passengers I will disclose something that is one of the most improbable 
things in the world; namely, that the Americans, who usually ex- 
pectorated everywhere, restrained themselves on the L. Stevms. For if 
they misbehaved, there was a repetition of what happened during the 
days of the Bourbons when a citizen inadvertently kept his hat on his 
head in the ante-rooms or foyers of the Th^tre Fran^ais: A Swiss came 
to remind him where he was and request him to remove his hat. 

On the L. Stevens the quartermaster came up, politely tapped the 
culprit on the shoulder and, hat in hand, said to him: “Sir, cuspidors 
are provided for that purpose.** Then to the consternation of the 
American, two sailors arrived, one with sand, pail, and broom, the 
other with a brush; all traces of the accident were removed and both 
scrubbed until all signs of the crime had been eradicated. Anyone who 
has never seen Americans expectorate, has no idea of the sl^ which 
they achieve in an exercise that seems extremely simple at first glance, 
but which, perfected by them, rivals the most eccentric caprices of the 
fountains at Versailles. At ten feet an American can expectorate into 
a cuspidor; at twenty feet, he can clear the ship*s railing. If bets were 
laid, I know 1 would wager on the Americans. 

I was familiar with the magnificent steamer L. Stevens by reputation, 
but this was the first time I had been aboard her. I confess that I was 
amazed, upon examining this floating dty, to find that the ship was 
carrying approxixnately twelve hunched passengers, of whom three 
hundred and fifty, or four hundred were travelling first class. The 
captain, Mr. Pierson, who knew me, came up to me and, aware that 
I was French, treated me with all the courtesy of a Frenchman. With 
his white gloves, polished boots and black suit, he had the bearing of 
a courtier and the quiescence of a gentleman. 

We had come aboard half an hour in advance, and were told that 
three strokes of the gong would give the signal when the time to depart 
approached. There is nothing that passes more quickly than the time 
t^t precedes the moment when the traveller is about to leave those 
whom he loves. No sooner had we come aboard and been welcomed 
by the captain, than-^ least so it seemed— the gong rang three times. 
At the third stroke of the gong, I was forced to part fiom my husband 
and the kind firiends who had come to see me off. At the last moment. 
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M. Giovanni was strongly tempted to withdraw the permission he had 
given me and take me back widi him to San Francisco. Then, as the 
wheels of the ship began to turn in the water, we left the dodcs. 

The visitors lingering on the wharf began to cheer. I shall not be 
exaggerating if I say that without counting the curious bystanders, 
three or four thousand ftiertds came down to see the twelve hundred 
passengers off. Handkerchieft and hats were waved both aboard ship 
and on the wharf, sounds of weeping were heard, and if those who 
had nothing to leave were affected, how much more deeply moved 
were the ones who left relatives or ^ends behind. 

The L. Stevens moved majestically away. I remained for a time near 
the gangway, replying to the group of hats and friendly handkerchieft 
that were waved in my direction. Soon we were half a mile from the 
wharf and at this distance could scarcely distinguish the various faces; 
even by stsaining our eyes we could not be certain that we were re- 
sponding to the gestures of friends. Then suddenly the L. Stevens was 
saluted with such a hurrah that Captain Pierson decided that one 
courtesy deserved another. He gave orders to come about and headed 
back toward the wharf at full speed so we could see the crowds and 
all the friendly faces that had become so blurred in the distance once 
more. As we grazed the wharf, we were able to send a last fareweU, 
another tender message to our friends. Then, after passing so near the 
docks that we could almost touch them, our ship moved off like a bird 
that, having touched the shore with the tip of its tail, flies swiftly away. 
This time the captain did not turn back, but steered directly for the 
Golden Gate. 

A quarter of an hour later, the seven or eight thousand spectators 
on the wharf were only a confused blur of faces. As the handkcrchieft 
and hats faded from sight, I began to weep bitterly. Just then the captain 
came up to me. *'My advice to you, Madame,” he said, “is to go to 
your cabin and lie down. No matter how fine the weather, the sea 
will exact its toll, and the sea is less harsh toward his subjects whom 
he finds in their berths than thcMe who are caught standing. Although 
he desires to have everyone acknowledge his power, yet he is .generous 
toward those who adx^t defeat.” 

Experience had taught me that the captain’s advice was sound; after 
the wharf receded in the distance I followed it to the letter. ^ the 
third day I was acclimatized to the ocean, and able to go down to 
dinner. Dinner aboard the L. Stevens was an impressive function. Strict 
etiquette was observed, full dres being required. A placard firamed 
and hung on the wall aimounced that ladies would not be admitted 
except in low necks and short sleeves, and men only in black coats and 
trousers. Thus everyone knew that formal evening attire would be 
required and so drosed for dinner. 

In the dining saloon there were four large tables in four comers of 
the room, the oaotml space bei ng left open for greater fr eed om of 
service. Tfa^ four tables were: the captain’s, whi^ was not open to 
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the public, but was filled only by invitation; tfie purser’s, which ranked 
next the captain’s; the seco^ mate’s, which was below that of the 
purser; and, finally, the fourth table, which was the least popular. 
After places had been assigned in the dining saloon, they were retained 
throughout the voyage. A seat had been reserved for me at the captain’s 
table. 

Champagne was the only wine served at dinner. It is unnecessary to 
add that, following the English and American custom, toasts were 
exchanged from table to table. Usually the Americans, the busiest 
men in the world, eat as fast as the great Napoleon. An American 
dinner often lasts ten minutes and yet the diner does not feel rushed. 
C'^ur dinner on the L. Steoens was a real dinner in the French manner, 
■asting an hour and a half. The table was set with English porcelain 
and magnificent silver plate; the food and service were lavi^. 

The appointments on this ship were magnificent; the ladies’ saloon, 
the dining saloon, the smoking-room, all were entirely constructed of 
glass and gilt. Everywhere there were carpets, which were renewed 
after each voyage. Here is the meal schedule: breakfast at nine o’clock, 
drinks at eleven, diimer at two, tea at five, and supper at eleven. This 
seemed reasonable to the French passengers; the Americans, however, 
found a way to eat and drink between meals. 

Our ship also had a barber whme shop was located directly opposite 
my cabin. A line of customers waited in firont of his door firam seven 
o’clock in the morning until ten at night. Not only did our barber 
shave the men; he also dressed the ladies’ hair. Whenever a woman 
was having her hair arranged, the outside curtain was drawn. At the 
dinner hour, much to the dismay of the barber, there was a sudden 
exit finm his place of business. 

The journey finm San Francisco to Acapulco lasted eight days and 
at the hour ^eduled we reached port. The trip had been perfect; 
the winds had been equable; not a drop of rain had fallen. Although the 
sun had been terrifically hot, an awning had been stretched over 
the ship’s deck and as a breeze was usually blowing o^the ocean, the 
heat was bearable. 

Acapulco proved to be a typical Mexican port, poor and unimpor- 
tant, either because of the indolence of the natives, or the unhealthful- 
ness of its dimate. Yellow fever is prevtdent three months of the year 
at Acapulco and is often ftital. Earthquakes that constantly rock the 
city and pnmuneiammtos, together with yellow fever, give some idea of 
the charm of Acapulco. For the ben^t of the reader who may be 
unfamiliar with the term prommeimunto, an explanation of the word 
will soon be given. 

I disembarked firom the L. Sttoms on the arm of the captain. As the 
only hotds that existed in Acapulo were nothing more than wretched 
lodgings, the -captain assumed diarge of finding quarters fiw me, and 
took me to the agency of the Panama Line where he bdieved rooms 
vrould be fimnd. By me tune we reached the office, we lealiaed that 
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something unusual was occurring. Had ydlow fever broken out? Had 
there been a recent earthquake? Or was it a prommeiamento? For a time 
we*did not know into which of these three Mexican plagues we had 
fallen. Soon the noise of the drums and the activity of the population 
dispelled any doubt in our minds and we realized that we had fallen 
directly into a pftmuncianOnto. Of the three plagues, this was both the 
least deadly and the most interesting. 


Chapter VII 
A PRONUNCIAMENTO 

AN explanation of the term pronmeumtnio will now be given. It 
i\refers to a type of revolution peculiar to Mexico. A president, no 
matter who he may be, may displease some prominent citizen, who 
then issues a pronuneiamento. In other words, he explains in a speech 
that he delivers in person, if he is an eloquent and forceful speaker, 
or has printed, if he lacks voice and doquence, the reasons why Mexico 
— ^by Mexico he means himself— the reasons why Mexico should not 
retain the present president. If in the cit> where this is made there 
are one, two, or three hundred individuals of the same opinion, these 
three hundr^ will rally around thdr leader. 

Thus the nucleus of a new revolt is formed, and the skeleton of an 
army created that starts off to march toward the capital, rallying as 
it goes all those who will support the originator of the ^ict. Frequently, 
as the result of it, the government will be overthrown without blood- 
shed. At other times the government proves the stronger. In the lattei 
instance, the revolt soon ends, the mob scatters as rapidly as it col- 
lected, and, if the man who issued the proclamation is captured, he is 
shot without further ceremony. However, if he proves the more power- 
ful, he is named president. For the past twenty-five years these protests 
against the government have averaged one and a half a year. 

At the time I reached Mexico, G^eral Alvarez was issuing a pro- 
tamnammto against General Santa Anna. But before mingling with the 
crowd, from which came noises, threats, and wild gestures, I glanced 
over the magnificent bay, with its blue waters fi-amed by vast hills 
covered with verdure. It was protected by a substantial fort built by 
the Spaniards in the sixteenth century. Adequately manned and armed, 
this fortress could prevent any ships fit>m entering the harbour. My 
inspection completed, I followed die suggestion made by Captain 
Pierson and started in the direction of my foture lodgings. 

On all sides a noisy crowd diouted “Let's fightl" Everywhere men 
were armingl This, however, did not deter me ^m carefully observing 
the streets through which we were passing and which seemed typical 
of the entire dty. 
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The houses of Acapulco are low, being only one story in height, 
because of the earthquakes which tl:^ can thus resist more effectively 
than if they were two or three stories. Usually they are built of adobe, 
clay, mud, or loam, and roofed like our cottages. Here and there, 
among these edifices built almcMt flush with the ground, rise more 
imposing residences occupied by public Officials and the leading men 
of the community. The population of Acapulco is approximately seven 
or eight thousand. 

Having been informed of our arrival by the ship’s cannon, the com- 
pany’s representative came down to meet us and while his clerks 
checked the loads of coal that were being taken aboard to provide 
steam for the L. Stevens to proceed on her voyage down to Panama, he 
t xtended a welcome to the various American passengers, friends and 
acquaintances of the captain. Soon I was installed in the apartment 
that Mr. Tyler had so graciously placed at my disposal. Three hours 
later the steamer departed on its journey, heading south toward its 
destination. 

The captain paid his fareweU visit by having a cup of tea with me; 
he then herded back to the ship the entire flock that was under his 
charge, leaving with me at Acapulco only a physician called Doctor 

D and two Hungarian officers who had left San Francisco and were 

now on their way back to Europe to take part in the war that had 
broken out in the Orient; a war to fight their mortal enemies, the 
Russians, whom they detested even more than the Austrians, and a 
Frenchixian, whose name has escaped me, but whom I shall designate 
throughout this narrative as the Man with the Rifle, explaining in the 
proper place why I gave him this cognomen. ^ 

We escorted the captain down to the bay and watched the passen- 
gers, who had spent about three hours ashoir at Acapulco, return to 
their ship riding at anchor in the harbour. They rushed back to the 
vessel much as seabirds return at dusk to their favourite haunts in the 
crevices of rocks to pass the night. The three hours these travellers 
passed ashore had proved a bonanza to the local merchants from whom 
they had purchased large quantities of fruit and liquor. 

I should observe at this point that the four persons who were to 
remain, like myself, at Acapulco, boarded with a Chinese called John. 
Let me repeat what I have just said; namely, that to the Americans 
all Chinese are known as John. Furthermore, he was the only Chinese 
living in Acapulco and, true to tradition, ran a low-class rooming and 
boarding-house. The rima will come when the Chintse will spread out 
like a rising tide, whose source is in the celestial empire, over the entire 
surface of the earth, wherever the land lures them. Chinese make the 
best servants I know. 

I was still down at the port with my companions, returning the 
greetings that were b ci"g sent this time to me fix>m aboard ship, when 
the French consul to place his services at my disposal. When I 
told him that I was remaining at Acapulco— a situation incomprehenr 
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Bible to him — and was going overland to Mexico City, he uttered a cry 
of Burprise and dumay, remarking that I waa attempting the impoB- 
sible; and that the state of Guerrero, which would have to be croBsed 
from end to end, was in open revolt against the government of Santa 
Anna. The English consul supported him, as, I may add, did the com- 
mon rabble, who were called* in by these dignitaries to give advice and 
who declar^ that only a Frenchwoman could have conceived such an 
idea, and that it was utterly foolhardy to make the attempt. 

As I have already remarked, I had firmly determined to surmount 
these obstacles, not to prove unwomanly in the free of danger, nor to 
regret having made the decision. The result of this perseverance was 
that my companions, who at first h^tated, were finally ashamed to 
abandon the trip when a woman was not afraid to go ahead. Finally 
a decision having been reached to proceed despite any dangers to 
which we might be exposed, we |danned to depart within two or three 
days. 

In this time we intended to apply ourselves assiduously to making 
preparations for this trip and to leave nothing undone that would 
ensure a safe and successful journey. 

Aware that we had definitely determined to proceed, the consular 
agent and Mr. Tyler did everything in their power to assist us to 
procure Vhatever might aid us in completing this perilous j 9 umey 
safely. The first obstacle that arose was to find means of transportation, 
an omnipresent difficulty that invariably complicates a situation. 
Transportation was absolutely unprocuraUc. Thus failure threatened 
the expedition at its base. The revolutionists had laid violent hands on 
every available animal — donkeys, mules, and horses — ^within a radius 
of fifieen miles. Mules, donkeys, and horses, furthermore, afforded the 
only mode of transportation in the country. I might also add that no 
other method of transportation vras possible, for the state of Guerrero, 
which we were about to cross, the Switzerfrnd, or Pyrenees of 
Mexico. Moreover, the traveller passes endlessly from summit to preci- 
pice and is forced, by fording or swimming, to cross three or four rivers 
which do not have, and never will have, either bridges or boats, unless, 
as seems fairly probable, the Americans some day absorb Mexico as 
they have almbed Texas and California. Until that time, however, 
tra^ in Mexico is bound to be hazardous and unpleasant; moreover 
we were unable to wait for the Americans to conquer and improve the 
country. 

Mr. Tyler and the French consular agent, after giving orders that 
mules should be provided at any ant, assumed that nsules %vDuld be 
found, and so turned their attention to procuring safe conduct passes 
fbr us finom General Alvarez, who was known to be two or three days' 
journey on horseback from Acapulco on the route to Mddeo City. 

This request for safe-conduct caused consideraUe astonishment on 
the part of the local commander, Sefior Gomonfoit, who persi s ted in 
saying that all the safe-conducts in the universe, even if signed by 
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Almighty God hinudf, would not pan us through Alvarez’ camp; and 
that even if they did it was absohxtdy foolhardy for ui to attempt such 
a venture. I told him first of all to issue the safe-conducts and that I 
would assume the responsibility of obtaining feom the rebelling general 
a pass for myself and my companions. 

“Oh, these women!" cried Sefior Goftionfort. “They will attempt 
anything." 

“It is our sole strength," I replied, “allow us to eicercise it." 

“This is your wish?” 

“Certainly.” 

“I will give you your safe-conduct; but I wash my hands of all re- 
sponsibility." 

“I will hold the basin if necessary." 

“Good! But first will you do me the honour to dine with me, Madame, 
and then, since you wish it ” 

“Since I wish it?” 

“I will sign your pass." 

“I accept.” 

So I had the honour of dining with the commander of Acapulco; 
afterwards, faithful to his promise, he signed the foUowing passport, 
which I carefully preserved as evidence of my journey. 

But on whom or on what should I blame the orthographical errors? 
Are they due to the Mexican idiom or corruption of Spanish? Or are 
they inevitable in such a decision as Sefior Comonfort had just made, 
a decision that, to my way of thinking, was far more serious than my 
determination to proceed with the journey. 


sello 

quinto 


I Here the Mexican 

< arms: an eagle medio real 

I fighting a- serpent l 


El dudadano hfiguel Garcfa, teniente colonel de exercisio y prefete 
ode con destrico. 

“Goncedo libre y seguno paso porse k la Sefiora dona Marfa Luisa 
Giovanni (Francesca) para que pasa k Mtfjico y Vera Cruz ^r embaiv 
carso. For tanto, supplico k las autoricatos si civiles como militaras, no 
le pungao inguno ion barazo, ase tes den le fecilitar con audos que 
neoessite, payando hos por un predo dado en Acapulce. 

A doce de Marzo de mil ochodentos dnquente y quatre — 

Alexandre Ganina."^ 


This paa was accompanied by letters of recommendation fiir General 
Alvarez firom our connilar agent. 

' I. Migud Gucta, lieutenut^oloiiel of troopi and piefect of the district, hereby 
order free and safe conduct to be dven Maria Luisa Giovanni, a Ftenchwoosan, to 
proceed to Mddoo City and Veea Gnia, where dK will emba^'I request all dyil 
and miUtary not in any way to hinder her, but to give her vdiaSevar 

— ****"iffT she nuy raqdre^ anytUna purduaed to be paid for at prica onreot at 
Acapideo.*AkaandreG^bB, let Much 1854. 
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With my pass and letten, I now fdt confident of the future. In fact, 
that same day word arrived that mules had been procured, and that 
final arrangements would soon be made with the muleteer. In Spain 
and Italy, as we all know, such agreements are drawn up in writing. 
In Mexico, this same wise custom is observed. 

Terms were accordingly arf anged in the presence of our consul, who 
agreed to prosecute if these were not kept. The muleteer assur^ us 
that if we were unable to pass beyond Pcregrino, the place where 
Alvarez’ camp was located, he wotdd bring us back to Acapulco. 

Arrangements having been completed, these gentlemen, in the belief 
that they had done everything in their power, first, to discourage us 
firom attempting the journey, then, after the trip was decided upon, to 
point out the dangers, did what Sefior Gomonfort had done the evening 
before and what the proconsul Pilate did eighteen hundred years 
earlier, in brief, they washed their hands of the consequences. 

Our departure had been set for 13th March 1854 at four o’clock in 
the morning. As 13th March 1854 was the next day, I decided I had 
no time to lose. Furthermore, through the acquisition of letters and 
passes issued to me personally, I had become the head of the party, 
and either through courtesy, or inefiiciency, I had been tacitly recog- 
nized as competent to direct all operations, and no one thought of 
contesting this power. 

With safe-conducts obtained and mules procured, all that remained 
were the preparations indispensable for a trip of fourteen or fifteen 
days through the mountains. This necessitated the purchase of a thou- 
sand small articles. I bought first of all a hat of Panama straw with a 
broad brim for protection against the intense rays of the sun. Under 
this in Mexico is worn a silken fold of an enormous handkerchief which 
is first placed on the head beneath the hat, thus affording protection 
at the same time to the neck and shoulders, while the four ends, hang- 
ing loose, fan the traveller. The silk handkerchief presented to me by 
Mr. Tyler was charming, and added a coquettish touch of locaJ 
colour. 

1 realized too late that an imusually fine woollen riding habit that 
I had had made in San Francisco must be discarded because of the 
heat. I was /thus forced to buy a light-weight cotton habit and hastily 
to have m^e a wrap supplemented by an immense pelerine. This 
costume together with the broad-brimmed hat had much the appear- 
ance of a Quaker’s travelling costume. Next came a search for gloves. 
Fastidious as I was, I had provided myself merely with kid gloves, and 
these I was soon compelled to abandon because the heat. Fortun- 
ately the gentlemen here were in the habit of wearing cotton gloves; 
and since all of them have small hands, there was keen rivalry among 
them to see who would have the honour to present me with a pair ^ 
^oves. Next I purchased some alkali to use against poisonous insects. 

Then finally^less on my own account than thfit of my travelling 
companions— I allowed mysdf to be persuaded that it ivas necessary 
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to lay in aome liquid Buppliea, such ai brandy, liqueura, etc. This was 
done. We had been told by reliable persons that we could buy what 
food we needed along the road. The purchase of a hammock, an in- 
dispensable article, so I had been told, that woulcLnot be provided at 
any of the inns en route, completed my shopping expedition. Inasmuch 
as all these preparations had been completed by two o’clock in the 
afternoon, I decided to spend the rest of the day visiting Acapulco and 
its superb harbour. 


Chapter VIII 

VISIT TO ACAPULCO. THE BAY. THE FORT. 
DEPARTURE. ENUMERATION OF MEMBERS OF 
THE CARAVAN. OUR FIRST DAY’S JOURNEY 

W E decided to start off by visiting the bay. Mr. Tyler and Mr. 

Van Bran, head clerk of the agency, who were placed at my 
disposal, procured a boat in which we glided over the bay, propelled 
b> four stalwart rowers. What had attracted me from the decks of the 
steamer was the amazing transparency of the water, which seemed like 
liquid azure. I had seen this water at various depths aglow with gold 
and silver lights; I had known that fish caused these lights, but I had 
not known to what species these fish belonged. From the boat 1 could 
now watch them at closer range, and by the dorsal fin I saw that they 
were merely sharks. In the bay of Acapulco sharks usually travel in 
schools. With me in the boat were two Spanish ladies; I confess that 
I shivered slightly as I watched these terrifying dogfish pass a fathom 
below; but the Spanish ladies, accustomed to such spectades, appeared 
wholly unconcerned. 

I was carrying a charming Ghinoe fan that in San Francisco, where 
these objects are unusually cheap, had cost rome forty-five dollars and 
so would have brought at least one hundred in Paris. In the centre of 
the bay I had the misfortune, while toying with this fan, to drop it. 
The fan was still on the surface o£ the water, with the cord hanging 
from my fingers, when it was inun«liatdy snatched away. I regretted 
it far more than I should have otherwise, had it not been so invsduable 
to me in this land of intense heat. 

Here, anyone who made the mistake, as so often happens on our 
OAvn lalm and rivers, of allowing a hand to touch the water, would be 
extremdy fortunate to escape b^ig pulled in by the arm. My comrades 
told me that when a man falls o^rboard in ^e bay of Acapulco, he 
disappears as quickly as the crumbs of bread that are thrown to carp 
in the pools of Verss^es or the Canal 'Ut Fontainebleau. 

I re&sed to believe that my unfortunate fsm could disappear so 
rapidly; I that the rowers stop rowing and tarry a mom ent, 

but at the ■*«">. instant a cannon was fired firom the fort, which drew. 
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and I might also add, completely abiorbed, our immediate attention 
This waa the final signal for the proclamation whose preparations I 
had witnessed the previous evening. The moment had arrived when 
the official proclamation was to be made, a fact indicated by riddling 
with bullets the old hull of a ship that seemed to have survived the 
political events and geological upheavals that had stranded it on the 
other side of the bay, only to serve as target for the revolutionists. At 
each new proclamation, the old wreck, which has two or three dozen 
bullets in its stomach, fiilfils its function. 

A signal indicated ffiat it was time to leave the bay, which we should 
have done, moreover, without this signal, expecting at any moment to 
see bullets fly over our heads. Steering for Acapulco, we pulled rapidly 
back to shore. Excited by the bombardment from the fort, which I had 
not known was on the programme, I begged my escorts to take me 
into the city, so that I might see more of the revolution. We followed 
the old Spanish road leading to the fort and found ourselves face to 
face with wartime preparations that were advancing with unbelievable 
activity. Through the doors— one of the fine features of the fort, which 
is a magnificent specimen df a sixteenth-century fortification — men 
were carrying all kinds of supplies for a siege, especially food, consisting 
primarily of an endless quantity of strips of meat prepared for drying 
These were being fastened to cords suspended £ram trees that lined 
the walks around the fort, despite the enormous numbers of dogs that 
roam the streets of Acapulco and make such a hubbub during the 
night, that it is as necessary in order to sleep, to become accustomed 
to their barks, as it is in Paris to become accustomed to the sound ol 
carriages. Not one of these quadrupeds, whose manners we greatly 
admired on this occasion, ventured to approach within fifty feet of this 
display of meats, which ffiey r^^uded saffiy fin>m afar, sitting on theii 
haunches with a piteous air and melancholy howls. The miserable 
creatures seemed to understand that they too would be caught and 
salted down if the need arose. 

Incidentally, all foreigners, Ei^lishmen, Americans, and Frenchmen, 
.took part in ffie movement and, being carried away by the confusion, 
should: **Viva Alvarez!” A motley army was assembling; everyone, 
children included, who could produce a surord, sabre, or l^yonet, was 
having his own little proclamation. The situation promised to as 
interesting by mf^t as by day, but as our departure was scheduted for 
four o*clo^ in t^ morning, sleq) was imperative. I retired and began 
seriously to consider what I had undertaken, when suddenly I imagined 
I %ras dreaming that I was on a ship at anchm, and that the boat was 
beginning to move and take her departure. But it was not the boat 
that was making the motion; it was the whole house. Fravideocob who 
wished to satisfy my curiosity on all points, had arranged an earthquake 
in my honour! 

I was awakened by the movement of the floor and the creaking of 
whatever was jointed in the house. There was a li^t in my room. 
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1 leaped out of bed and rapidly donned a dressing robe. At the same 
iastant Mr. Tyler entered my room. He was r unn i ng , for he knew I 
would be awake and badly frightened. He was correct. 

"‘My God,” I said, rushing toward him, “what is happening?” 

“Nothing,” he replied, “only a slight earthquake, that is all; we are 
accustomed to them here in Acapulco.” • 

As it was two o’clock in the morning and we were starting at four, 
I did not consider it wise to retire again; so, sat up, waiting for the 
arrival of my comrades. Notwithstanding, we were told as we were 
about to leave on our journey to Mexico City, that what was merely 
a slight earthquake during the night had destroyed four stone houses 
u.scd as residences. 

On Monday, 13th March 1854, as agreed the previous evening, we 
left Acapulco at four o’clock in the morning. We were already seated 
on our mules when Mr. Tyler, the French consul, and other oflicials 
in the city arrived to speed us on our journey, imploring us, with the 
most touching solicitude to abandon the trip, and further attempting 
to persuade me at least that the perils to which I was exposing myself 
were insurmountable. 

Already mounted on my mule and clothed in my Quaker costume, 
1 laughingly bade them farewell. We then departed at full gallop over 
a fine old road constructed entirely by the Spaniards, and well shaded 
for several miles. After retiring at midnight, I had been awakened at 
two o’clock in the morning. From two o’clock in the morning to four 
o’clock, I had not slept an instant. Consequently I was overcome by 
fatigue, and dozed on my mule. Amid the confusion this slight incident 

caused. Doctor D suddenly cried: “Well, I must have lost my 

pistols, I. . . .” 

Then without further explanation, he departed at a gallop along the 
route over which we had just come. The heat was already excessive; 
however, we did not intend to desert him and waited for him by the 
road under a sun hot enough to cook eggs. At the end of an hour and 
a half he returned with his pistols that he had lost just as he was 
leaving the city, and which he had found exactly where they had 
fallen. This will give an idea of the amount of travel on Mexican 
liighways. We now resumed our journey. I had been so drowsy when 
we started out that it was only ailer this second halt that I glanced 
over our caravan. 

Here are the heterogeneous elements of which it was composed: 
First— let us give honour where honour is due— two brave Hungarian 
officers who left, as I have already said, good prospects in San Francisco 
to start for the Orient to fight the Russians. They were armed to the 
teeth and carried enormous swords that were suspended from their 
belts, and pistols on the pommels of their saddles; one of them also 
possessed a gun with two chambers. I am careful not to speak dis^ 
respectfully of the latter in view of the invaluable services this gun 
rendered during our journey. 
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Then there was Doctor D , a Frenchman who was carrying dis- 

patches from the Mexican consul at San Francisco to President Santa 
Anna, that dealt with the overthrow of the expedition of Raousset de 
Boulbon m Sonora 

At San Francisco I had known M Raousset de Boulbon qmte well 
and what 1 shall subsequently narrate about this brave and adven- 
turous young man will not be among the least interesting episodes of 

the final stages of my journey Taken together, Monsieur D and 

I were hke La Fontame’s fable of the Chauve-Sourts He had dispatches 
for Santa Anna, I had recommendations for Alvarez If we were cap- 
tured by Alvarez, we were to say, “See our paws “ If we were disturb^ 
by Santa Anna, we were to say, “Touch our wings “ 

Our fourth compamon was another Frenchman, a brave and ex- 
cellent man who in my eyes, at least, had only one fault — he had a 
name impossible to pronounce I rectified this difiiculty by calhng him 
the Man with the Rifle And m fact he earned in a formidable manner 
over the pommel of his saddle, a large nfle that had never, at least to 
my knowledge, been loaded He was returning to Mexico and from 
there proceeding to Vera Cruz, where he expected to join his brother, 
who was a merchant Fmally, there was I, myself, accompamed by my 
servant I hen came Rubio, our guide, a jolh tellow well known along 
the route from Acapulco to Mexico City, and vice versa, and whom 
I suspected of being less m touch with honest men, who are rare m 
this neighbourhood, than with robbers who arc numerous Three 
ameros (muleteers), owners of our mounts, whose task was to care for 
the baggage mules, and a man who led an extra mule for me in case 
any acadent should happen to mme, completed the caravan that con- 
sisted in all of eleven persons 

On toward noon we reached the inn, a kind of Indian tent There 
we stopped My hammock was soon hung, I lay down and slept while 
the servants diuppeared into the country m the hope of finding some- 
thing we might put between our teeth 

By offering money we found a hen and some eggs, but they were 
more costly than at San Francisco We had bread as well, so we dined 
as best we could on a chicken and eight or ten eggs But if we had 
only had the ingredients to make tortiUas* The person who told us we 
could buy food along the road apparently had reference to the route 
m time of peace, not m time of war Feanng pillage, the Indians had 
taken refuge in the mountains, taking along everything they possessed 
We had neither ^oons nor forks, some of us fortunately h^ kmves, 
and the Hungarians had their sabres, but at that moment I would 
willmgly have exchanged two sabres for one casserole without consult- 
ing them Lackmg casseroles or spits, the chicken was cut in small 
pieces and roasted over the coals As for the eggs, they were allowed 
to harden in the ashes This was characteristic of the entire tnp, except 
that later I succeeded in finding a spit composed of two props held 
together by a rod, from it the chicken, securely tied with a string. 
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was hung To all appearances, God, through the medium of our two 
Hungarians, had miraculously provided us with food Breakfast over, 
we rested, not to digest our mesd — that would have been too luxunous 
— but to €illow the intense heat to pass 
At four o clock we remounted our mule^ and went on to the inn of 
Legido, where we arrived about eight o’clock and where we slept, after 
a supper even more frugal than our dinner, consisting merely of eggs 
and fresh water My sleeping room was two large trees, from whose 
lower branches hung my hammock In this I slept fiilly dad 
Its installation in the open air disarranged the nests of the parrots 
that had established their domiciles in the upper branches, they chat- 
tel ed furiously throughout the night, complaimng no doubt of the way 
T interfered with their habits My other companions, who did not have 
the same luxury of a hammock, dept nearby on Indian mats and 
acted as outpost sentries in the event of nocturnal surprises I recall 
these first nights of the journey as among the best Rarely have I slept 
so well* 


Chapter IX 

CONTINUATION Of THE JOURNEY FAMINE 
THE GREEN PARROTS 

A 1 two o clock in the mormng our guides wakened us So magmficent 
^was the moon that it stimulated us to cover as much distance as 
possible on foot to avoid travelhng during the intense heat But if the 
moon was magmficent, the road was finghtful, being httle more than 
a maze of mountains — much as if the anaent Gods of Olympus, in 
Mexico as in Thessaly, bore a grudge against the Titans No sooner 
had we ascended Pehon than we were forced to ascend Ossa The roads 
were maintained by the Spamards, which is merely a courteous way of 
saymg that they had been abandoned The route skirted terrific preci- 
pices and frequently, on the surface, had a pitch of forty-five degrees 
Having escaped rolling down these preapices at least twenty times, 
at seven o’clock we reached the Venta de los Arroyos, where we 
stopped I was overcome by fatigue and scarcely capable of ret^imng 
my seat on my mule, but, as can be readily understood*, I did not 
confide my condition to anyone Fot it was I who had oiganized the 
party by every means at my command I recalled the famous adage 
You desired this, Georges Daudin ” 

After this halt, during which it was necessary to depnve ourselves 
of our breakfast, since we had no supphes, we weakly resumed the 
route, travelhng on until one o’clock At that hour we reached the 
hut of a poor Indian, by rare good fortune he had not yet fled In his 
house we found some eggs and excellent water After sleeping until 
four o’clock, we resumed our journey By seven we reach^ another 
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Indian venta, or mn, but the latter was deserted and desolate Here, as 
on the previous evening, my hammock was hung beneath two trees 
The question then arose as to what we should eat for supper There 
was not even one lone shrimp anywhere Upon counting the party, 
we discovered that the two Hungarians were missing Were they lost-* 
Had they deliberately abandoned us^ The world looked black, and I 
was mclmed to support the latter theory, when we saw them amvc, 
through the dusk, at a full gallop on their mules 'These two brave 
hussars whom I had slandered — all Hungarians are hussars — ^instead 
of abandoning us, had been engaged in replenishing the larder and 
had returned to us with twelve green parrots which icy had brought 
down during their excursion I had never liked hve parrots, I confess 
that I did not have much sympathy for dead ones, and I imagined 
that if I tasted the flesh of these birds with their idiotic chatter, my 
stomach might waken me the following morning with the words, “Have 
you had breakfast, Jacquot^” 

The covetous looks the ameros cast on our macaws made me over- 
come my repugnance I told myself that it was not necessary to judge 
birds, possibly delectable within, by plumage more or less green, or 
beaks more or less large Then I followed the example of my romrades 
took my parrot, removed its feathers, trussed it, and placed it on the 
famous spit I had longed for when I was half-iamished and sleepless 
at mght from hunger Overcome by fatigue, wc each devoured our 
parrot sadly, without exchanging a word I, personally, felt somewhat 
feverish, stretched out m my hammo( k, I began to cry soitly In some 
such manner as this usually terminated, it will be recalled, all my 
valorous efforts 

Upon starting out I was a man, full of imagination, fired with hope, 
with fatigue and weariness I was merely a woman who could only 
weep Then, as pride struggled to overcome fatigue, I sobbed more 
quietly But in the end I did not weep less, possibly I could not have 
cried more I fell asleep, with teara still falhng By three o’clock in the 
morning, everyone was up and on muleback A few moments before 
daybreak we reached General Alvarez’ advance guard and his son, 
Commander Diego The outposts allowed us to pass, but the former 
stopped us, an officer whom I had summoned and to whom I showed 
my pass, told me it would be necessary to appear before General 
Alvarez m person I inquired where General Alvarez could be found 
The man indicated a mountain peak that towered three thnufaiwl feet 
above our heads “On top of that mountain,” he rephed. 

I could scarcely refrain from congratulating him on the foresight he 
displayed in adopting so inaccessible a spot for his camp, but from my 
point of view, since I had to search for him high up m the mountain, 

I might have preferred a place somewhat mfenor in strategy, and more 
readily accessible Since there was nothing more to discuss, I departed 
I asked the other members of our party to wait for me, taking only 
Doctor D as my escoit 
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Provided with panport and letters, we began laboriously to ascend 
the sheer slope of the mountain called El Peregrino On this dreary 
pilgrimage at times we used hands as well as feet 
After two hours of climbing barefoot — my shoes I had dropped on 
the v^ay — ^with hands and feet bleeding, we finally reached the summit 
of the mountain that terminated in an immense plateau, one that 
commanded an extensive view, dominating the most stupendous pano- 
rama imaginable Following constantly in the wake of our gmde, whom 
I suspected of not having led us over the best trails, we encountered, 
foi the first time, a company of soldiers traimng, each corps being 
separated from the others to permit greater freedom of movement 
\cxt we saw the bivouacs of the soldiers, the butchers, who were al- 
it idy at work, and the tents of women making torttllas,^ all of which 

made the mouths of poor Doctor D and myself water 

1 inally wt found ourselves directly opposite the abode of General 
Alvarez The tent of General Alvarez was formed quite simply of inter- 
wuv( n branches placed against immense rocks Tlie sole furmture of 
this camp consisted of a bed, on which the father and son were sitting 
and, when we appeared, dictating orders to a secretary seated some- 
hat less comfortably on the ground The first ray of sunlight was just 
cieeping over the opposite mountain and casting its Lght on the two 
men, when I reach^ the threshold of their dwelling 
Near the entrance to this tent hung a hammock reserved for visitors, 
this served as a substitute for sofas, cu^ons, and armchairs The interior 
wis resplendent with various kinds of weapons and before the door 
were two soldiers standing guard, who walked constantly back and forth 
in opposite directions, passed one another, marched with backs turned 
lo one another to a given point then pivoted on their heels, approached 
face to face, then began the same interminable manoeuvre again 
A short distance away in the shade of great trees, sat a group of 
staff officers wnting at a table, they were constantly receivmg orders 
from their chief and reports from the outposts All this had the aspect 
not of a minor not, but a major revolution, and even seemed to reflect 
the grandiose aspect of the environment, borrowed by these individuals 
from the surrounding countryside When they saw us the father and 
son rose, offered me the hammock, and presented the doctor with a 
small wooden stool After we were seated, they sat down 
The doctor opened the conversation, explaimng that we were 
s rangers forced to cross Mexico by business that called us to France, 
and that I, personally, was carrying a passport from Seftor Gomonfort, 
m command at Acapulco, a passport that was addressed directly to 
Alva*cz, and to Don Diego, his son, so that they would consent not 
only to penmt us to continue our journey, but also to protect us ag^nst 
parties of Indian bandits 1 waited until the doctor had finished his 
discourse before handing my letters to the commander 

' The natinwi bread of Moaco A flat cake, it is made of ground com and water, 
and baked on hot stones 
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General Alvarez read them with great mterest, then addressed hu 
remarks to me *‘My God, Madame,** he said, “I am truly sorry to 
say so, but it is impossible for me to allow you either to proceed or 
to turn back *’ 

Without hstemng to my protests, he ordered his aide-de-camp to 
have a tent placed at my disposal, and dmner served Then the rest 
of our party was notified that we were being held pending new orders 
The situation was a disagreeable one, but when we saw our dinner 
arrive, we could not refhun from ^nuttmg that even the worst 
calanuties have their bright side Had we not been made prisoners, we 
should have been obliged to eat those pretty green parrots, so charming 
to the eye, but so hard on the teeth PersonaUy, the sight of kmves and 
forks gave me extreme pleasure; I had been accustomed to this luxury 
of our avihzauon too long to abandon it so suddenly Later we learned 

that while Doctor D and I were enjoying Alvarez* dinner, the 

latter sent a messenger to Acapulco to find out as much about us as 
possible That evemng General Alvarez invited us to take tea with 

him 

At this point I shall digress and take advantage of the sojourn under 
the general's tent to say a few words about this lUustnous chief of 
partisans, and his son Diego At that tune he was an old man sixty or 
sixty-five years of age, extremely handsome, with a noble countenance 
and hair white as snow He was large, well proportioned, had the 
physique of a soldier, and was the idol of the Indian pintos, who were 
numerous and fonmdable in this southern area and on whom he 
counted in case of defeat, to save and protect his life 

An explanation should be made at this time as to why these Indians 
are given this name They are called pmtoSf in othor words, pamted, 
not because they are tattooed like the natives of the Marquesas Islands 
or New Zealand, but because the tones of blue, red, and bnck colour 
that tmt their cheeks are natural, and caused, accordmg to anthro- 
pologists, by a blood disease These Indians who make up the bulk of 
Alvarez* army, have certain advantages m their favour they are not 
fed or paid They serve enthusiutic^y and eat whatever they can 
find, hving like go^ patriots on the insects or reptiles famihar to them, 
that inhabit the air, limd, or sea, on which white men could not subsist 

In those days Don Diego, the son of Don Juan Alvarez, was a man 
forty yean of age He was extremely well built, being graceful and 
qmte tall, and had a fine mihtary carnage He has been accused of 
being not only wicked, but even cruel, but nothmg about his outward 
demeanour justifies this accusation, and I have never seen or heard 
any concrete instances ated of his barbanty At the time of the pro- 
mowtaffimfo, that is, when he had just raised the standard of revolt 
against Santa Anna, he had two sons still at college m Mexico City 
lliese t«vo youths, who were afiraid of being taken as hostages, 

UFith their tutor, a Frenchman firom the college and, according to 
rumour, reached Don Diego safe and sound 
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Alvarez, I have been told, owns immense herds of livestock, a type 
of wealth that permits him more easily than any other to wage a 
partisan war. The day following our arrival at camp, on toward noon 
the general had our luggage inspected — an excellent idea, but one be 
should have had thirty hours earlier. 

In my trunk I had several Chinese objects that he greatly admired. 
These I at once offered to him, and, if appearances are to be believed, 
the offer flattered him; after a consultation with his son he remarked, 
while offmng me a cigarette, that he could not see any further reason 
why the caravan, of which 1 was the leader, should not continue on 

its way. He merely exacted from Doctor D- his word of honour 

tliat he would not give Santa Anna any information about the location 
of this camp. He then informed us that our Acapulco passport would 
no longer 1 m of any service and might even prove a handicap, after 
we had entered the “tyrant’s” territory. 

Thereupon Don Juan Alvarez and his son, Don Diego, graciously 
shook hands with us, and wished us a pleasant journey as we departed. 
An hour later the formidable mountain that we had ascended with 
such difficulty, was descended, and we rode our mules with joyful 
hearts in the belief that all difficulties would henceforth vanish. 


Chapter X 

CONTINUATION OF THE JOURNEY. ABANDONED 
MINES. THE HUNGARIAN HUNTER AND THE HUN- 
GARIAN SWIMMER. A SYBARITICAL SUPPER. A 
CONJUGAL QUARREL IN MEXICO 

S CARCELY had we passed the last outposts of the camp at Acapulco, 
than we began to enter rough and horrible roads, where our poor 
beasts could only travel at a walk and even then with great difficulty. 
Several rich gold mines on which the government had suspended work 
were also passed. Apropos of the gold mines, the comment might be 
made at this time that the policy of the Mexican government is to 
drive all foreigners out of Mexico, and to prevent the continuation or 
completion of any important devdopments that have been undertaken. 
After the suspension of work undertaken by the individuals, if the 
government allows them to organize companies or create societies, 
there will be a wave of emigration and foreign speculation which is 
exactly the reverse of what, under any circumstances, it desires. In 
Mexico, however, it ip a well-known fact that a man cannot walk one 
hundred steps without treading on auriferous soil. 

We reached a river so broad that we had tofpa84on[mulebaok. The 
current of this stream, called the Mescala River, was at times so rapid 
that it bent the hamstrings of our mules, the water coming up Imwl 
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with the tops of their necks. While crossing the river, that is, when 
the situation was perilous, we counted our party. As usual, our two 
Hungarians were missing. They had vanished from sight and we 
thought they were out hunting. A shot from a gun heard approxi- 
mately one hundred feet away, confirmed us in this belitf. We looked 
around; the shot came from the middle of the river. Our fellow 
travellers, in water up to their necks, were huiiting wild duck and 
woodcock, as well as having chased doves and parrots. The one who 
had the gun and not the sword, that is, the officer, fired and killed 
the game; the other, who did not have a gun, but did have a sword, 
filled the role ‘of “dog,’* swam over to the game, and brought it in. 
We applauded both the shooter and the swimmer, for they were working 
only for our dinner. 

The river, which we crossed and recrossed time and again on our 
trip, not only delayed us with its dead branches and tree trunks, but 
also at the main channel, which proved a serious obstacle. During the 
rainy season, this river is so swollen that it ceases to be fordable; 
fortunately, when we reached Mexico, that is, in March, the river was 
almost normal, so that by putting forth considerable effort we believed 
these difficulties would prove surmountable and our animals would be 
able to swim over. Thus we reached the other side without accident, 
and although our Hungarians were drenched up to their ears, they 
required no assistance to reach the bank, and at the end of ten minutes 
were dry. 

The night of that same day was passed at the Venta de los Gaminos 
where, to my profound joy, I found a good old Mexican woman and 
her husband, who received us most hospitably in a typical Indian inn, 
and served us— what do you imagine? The national dish, the dish of 
hunters, onion soup. This onion soup, incidentally, was a masterpiece 
of the culinary art. These good people begged our pardon for having 
nothing better to offer and remarked that they had brought out a spoon 
and fork, which were usually kept hidden away, in my honour. 

Forks and spoons were what I missed most of all; at meak, these 
were the things it was most difficult to do without. So when, after I 
was given a fork and spoon, they asked my forgiveness for not having 
treated me better, I was tempted not only to putlon them, but to fall 
on my knees and kiss their hands. 

And while we used these precious implements, it was with the idea 
of resigning ourselves to their loss, in the event of a surprise attack by 
the enemy. Inasmuch as I was a woman, all kinds of delicate litde 
attentions were showered on me. For example, my travelling com- 
panions arranged that temporarily I should have the exclusive owners 
ship, or rather use, of the spoon and eat my soup alone from the pot. 
Napkins were not provided. After I had finished, my right-hand neigh- 
bour was handed the spoon which was then passed to the next diner. 
Each one used this spoon to dip into the common soup pot. When this 
waa done, the conventions having been fiutfafiiUy complied with on the 
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part of each individual, we next passed to jugged woodcock and duck; 
then came roast doves and green parrots. I received my portion of the 
stew in the cover of the pot; mine removed, these gentlemen fished 
into the same casserole as delicately as possible with their fingers. In 
an instant the stew disappeared. The roast which was now passed 
proved easier to eat. Each one received his*poi^on in his hand; every- 
one insisted that I take the two wings of a dove. The Hungarians, who 
were extremely solicitous for my comfort, pretended they preferred 
parrot. 

Never was a dinner served in the most formal manner and with 
splendid silver plate more enjoyable. Our hosts were astonished to see 
us so gay; they looked at us with amazement, and expressed keen 
admiration for France, whose women made merry at a time when life 
and death were at stake, when our fate hung so much in the balance 
that any one of us might, without running the risk of heavy losses, 
gamble his existence on the short straw. 

Under ordinary circumstances this place of sojourn, this laughter, 
this improvised dinner, would not even merit being described, but in 
an Indian hut, among Indian rebels, on a deserted road, at the base 
jf wild mountains between Juan Alvarez and Santa Anna, threatened 
almost equally by friends and enemies, this scene indeed was a memor- 
able one in my life and a memorable one, I am convinced, in that of 
my comrades. Laughter was followed by fatigue; the moment supper 
was over, we all retired. The men slept outside the hut on typical 
Indian beds, that is, on mats or a latticework of sticks interwoven and 
tied together in such a way that they could be folded and unfolded 
like a roller blind fastened to two trestles. 

Since the night was chilly and since the physiognomy of these good 
men, my hosts, inspired confidence, I allowed thetn to hang my 
hzunmock inside their hut. While they were engaged in this t^, I 
went over to a hanging that cut off approximately one-third of the 
length of the cabin, from behind which I had intermittently heard the 
wails of an infant, and thought I also heard a woman groaning. Having 
asked and received {permission to lift this curtain, I found mysdf in 
the presence of a young woman and her newborn child. Every time 
the child cried, the mother fed it, to quiet it. The child knew nothing 
but its needs; these were satisfi^, that is all. The mother, too, was 
weeping, but apparently the tears came not from hunger, but from 
grief. I exchan^ what few Mexican words I knew with the ]x>or 
woman and this much I was able to understand. 

She was the of the house, married to a kind of bandit who, 

it seems, her extremely unhappy, since she loved him deariy. I 
asked ha where her husband was, but apparently she knew nothing 
about him. She seemed jealous. I recommended, as best I could, 
patience; I assured her that a mother had to endure many things from 
the fathCT of her child. She shook her head; obvioudy she had no 
tlcsire to be consoled. 
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Then the good men called me back, as my hammock was hung I 
took the dry and feverish hand of the young woman, and we exchanged 
wishes for a good mght, a wish that failed to bear fruit either for her 
or for me I entered my apartment, not by opemng and closing the 
door, but by allowing the blanket to fall I did not disrdbe that mght 
any more than any precSedmg mghts, but slept in my hammock 
wrapped, by way of covermg, solely m my shawl 
My hammock had been hung m the centre of the room On my 
right, behind the hanging, was the bed of the young mother and child, 
on my lett, m the same compartment with me, was the bed of the two 
kmd Indians After I retired, the aged mothdr visited me, she had 
heard me speak to her daughter and child, and this had touched her 
anticipaung that I might be cold, she came to cover me and ask me 
if I needed anything 1 experienced a certain feeling of quietude and 
well-being such as I had not felt since leaving Acapulco I thanked her, 
and feeling drowsy, wished her a good mght, as I had her daughter 
In that dim borderland that precedes sleep, that borderland which is, 
in a certain sense, the twilight of the soul, I could still distinctly see 
her on her knees, and hear her muttered prayers 
I tried to follow her example, but my will power failed, fatigue over- 
came me, and I fell asleep while listenmg to the sound of the dying 
conversation of my comrades, the nimble of flying and humming made 
by insects that m Mexico appear afrer dark, not awakemng until 
evemng and hving only in darkness, and the murmur of birds that 
rustle their feathers voluptuously at the mvigorating contact of fresh 
breezes dunng the night 

At the end of an hour everyone was sleeping soundly, I, as well as 
my two compamons Only the young woman nught have been awake 
Suddenly, I was aroused by the approach of a galloping horse My 
first idea was that we were about to be victims of a surprise attack by 
the Indians I confess that the idea struck terror mto my heart and the 
thought came to me to cry out and spread the alarm 
But just as I was about to do so, the horse suddenly came to a halt 
by the door at the rear of the hut, and the appearance of a Mexican 
half-breed, who entered boimding hke a panther rather than walking 
like a man, fixize the words m my throat I dropped low down m my 
hammock, ready to swoon from fiight For some unknown reason I 
had a premomtion that something dreadful was about to occur How- 
ever, a feehng impossible to analyse restrained me, it was a mixture of 
terror and curiosity that robbed me of the streng^ to cry out or flee, 
but one that served to intensify the acuteness of all my senses My eyes 
were nveted on this man to see what he was about to do, my ean 
were stramed to hear what he was about to say The newcomer went 
behind the curtam that formed a separate compartment m the hut 
and hung down before the mother and child This curtain, which he 
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faint duBk, over the bed of the young woman, icarcely visible in the 
night. I saw the figure of a man silhouetted against the light. His 
features were terrifying; he appeared to be not dead drunk, but madly 
drunk. 

“Is it you?*' asked the woman with a sigh. 

“Yes," the latter replied. **It seems to nle you should be able to see 
perfectly well who it is.” 

“Where did you come from?” she continued. 

“From the house of the devil.** 

“That means you have lost, as usual.” 

“I tell you, I was robbed.** 

Then the woman, sighing again, uttered a few remonstrances. These 
leproaches seemed to exasperate the gambler. Next passion began to 
enter into the conversation. Since they now spoke rapidly and in dia- 
lect, I could not clearly understand the words they were exchanging, 
from what I could infer, however, not only was she reproaching him 
fur losing his money, but she was complaining especially because he 
had completely forgotten her, abandoned her, and was spending his 
time with other women. 

The husband replied in abusive language; the poor mother, whose 
heart was tom by jealousy, could no longer contain herself; she bunt 
into sobs, and, weeping sofUy, uttered in an insulting manner the name 
of a woman. Scarcely had this name escaped her lips when a sound 
resembling a kind of groan was heard and a weak cry, followed by 
these words: ‘*Help, mother, he has killed me!” 

Upon hearing this cry, this appeal, the mother leaped out of bed 
and rushed to the aid of her daughter; I, personally, distressed by the 
grief that I fancied I recognized in the cry of the young woman, hurried 
to her side. The man passed near us in the shadow, like a ghost sil- 
houetted against the flaring candle. I suspected some grave calamity. 
I was not deceived; the poor woman was stretched out, faint and 
bleeding, on her bed. 

She h^ been stabbed by a knife below her right breast. Scarcely 
had I seen the wound when I rushed toward the door, waking my 
companions, and enli» ting the doctor's services. A general alann was 
sounded. Everyone woke up and a few minutes passed before we fully 
realized what had happened. The doctor clung obstinately to his bdirf 
that I was the one in trouble. I made him understand, by pushing him 
in the house, that he was quite mistaken, and just as he was disappear- 
ing through the door to go to the aid of the wounded woman, I 
swooned. I had reached the end of my strength. 



Gh\pter XI 


FROM THE VENTA DE LOS GAMINOS TO 
CHILPANCINGO 

TX7HEN I revived I was sitdng in my hammock on the veranda. 

VV While I was unconscious, my two Hungarians had moved me; 
some drops of fresh water that had been thrown on my face brought 
me to life. I asked for news of the young woman. I was told that the 
doctor was with her, but had not as yet made a definite report. A 
moment later the old woman left the house and came toward me. 
The poor creature was sobbing; she did not know how to atone for 
the scene I had just witnessed. I told her not to think of me, but to 
tell me about her daughter. She shook her head and said: “He did 
not get her this time, but one of these days he will kill her.” 

By this time the doctor had come out. The wound was serious, he 
said, but he believed the knife had slipped to one side striking the 
heart muscles, and had not penetrated the cavit)' of the chest. Although 
it was not mortal, yet the invalid was in some danger from the many 
complications that under such drcumstances might, as the result of 
sudden shock, weaiken a woman who had recently been confined and 
who was nursing her infant. 

As we talked, I heard the wounded woman call weakly for her 
mother; I forced the old woman, who was determined to remain near 
me and to look after me, to return to her daughter. Finally she ac- 
quiesced and the door closed on this pathetic little drama, that had 
moved me so deeply. After the woman left, the gentlemen insisted that 
I sleep, or at least attempt to sleep. 

The trip the following day would be fatiguing; we were to leave 
as usual, at three o’clock in the morning. After the scene I had just 
witnessed, obviously sleep was impossible. However, in order that my 
friends might be able to rest, I rolled up in my shawl, and made a 
pretext of acceding to their requat. Thm I remained wide awake 
until three o’clock. Whenever my eyes closed, I could see the entire 
tragedy again, hear the grief-stricken cry of the young mother. 

At three o’dock the guides clapped their hands to call us. My toilette 
was soon made, for I was entirely clad, and the stream that had been 
diverted to make water accessible was not ten steps away. I did not 
wish to leave without saying good-bye to the young woman. She was 
in her blood-drenched bed sleeping with a feverish sleep. By the gleam 
of the dim candle we had lighted, the muscles df her face, twitching 
as if she were having a nightmare, were visible. Her mother was on 
her knees near the bed, praying. I knelt nearby and also prayed. It 
was all I could do. 

On behalf of my companions and myself I left some money for our 
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hosts; 1 must confess we had considerable difficulty malring them 
accept it. As a matter of &ct, this same thing occiured all along the 
route whenever we had business dealings with any of the Mexican 
Indians. 

At three o'clock that morning, as I said, we left. What became of 
the young woman? Did she die from the knife wound? I never knew. 
Perhaps if I were to return and pass again over the road 1 travelled 
at that dme, I might secure some information, for if any incident has 
remained keenly alive in my memory, among a thousand memories 
collected during a life that, as is dearly apparent, has not been wholly 
free from danger, I may say that it is this episode. 

The morning was icy. Aware that I was shivering, one of our Hun- 
garians wanted to cover me completely with his doak. At first I refused; 
thereupon he threw it down on the road, dedaring that he was going 
to leave it there if I did not place it instantly on my shoulders. I had 
to yidd. 

And now a few words about my two delightful travelling companions. 
My ignorance of the art of narration, as 1 believe it is called, compek 
me to write as my memory dictates and without striving for certain 
( ffects. I have said litde about my two Hungarians, because in the 
beginning I paid no more attention to them than to other members of 
the party; however, as their individualities became more pronounced 
in view of the services they rendered to the expedition in general, and 
me in particular, which were innumerable, both my attention and 
interest were drawn in their direction. A more complete contrast b^ 
tween two men would have been difficult to find. One was small, quick, 
alert, gay, full of life and movement, as boastful as a Gascon, a* brave 
Himgarian. The other was large, serious, usually sober, reserved, never 
boastful, and always active. 

The small one hsid a riding school at San Francisco and gave lessons 
in fencing. He rode his horse magnificently, and was adept at handling 
the large sabre with which he struck the flanks of his horse. When he 
learned that the Turks and Russians were going, as he said in his 
comical French, “to get a soimd drubbing," he closed the door of his 
riding school at the peak of its prosperity, put ^Id in his pockets, gold 
in his valise, gold everywhere, and departed, invariably accompanied 
by his large sabre, whose point and ^ge he confidently wpected to 
try on all the Russians. 

His travelling **r>™par»i«n was a Hungarian officer of large stature 
who won a reputation for bravery during the last Hungarian wan 
that followed him as far as San Francisco. I do not know what his 
Kcord was, but I do know that he was in control of an independent 
and honourable fortune. Our two companions, as I have said, kept 
the caravan supplied along the road with doves, ducks, woodcock, smd 
Rreen parrots. I was thankful fin* the services rendered to our party; 
I should have beep ungrateful indeed had this gratitude not bera 
Spired as well by ihe undue attentions paid to me in particular. 
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At first, about five minutes after setting out firom the place vrhere vrt 
last stopped and after ascertaining, in ^e language that was spoken 
only when talking to me, whether I needed anyth^g, the two Hun- 
garians would disappear, not to reappear except at places designated 
for breakfast and dinner. From time to time, however, we heard the 
sound of the officer’s gun, dr when we were least expecting it, suddenly 
saw them on top of a mountain or at the bottom of a ravine, where the 
riding master’s sabre, reflecting the sun’s rays when it struck the sheath, 
gleamed. 

At the rendezvous, as I have said, we invariably found them with 
the game that was the result of all this varied activity. Upon starting 
off I usually had a bone to pick with the riding master; he wanted me 
to mount my mule as an accomplished rider does, handle my bridle 
according to the rules of good horsemanship, and force my poor, weary, 
sick body to hold a pose like that prescribed in the Manual of tiu Perfect 
Riding-master. All this was utterly impossible. 

Thereupon, a struggle follow^, one in which the Hungarian was 
always vanquished. He then retired, consternation painted on his 
countenance, and, urging his mule to a trot in a manner befitting an 
expert horseman, rejoined his companion, who shrugged his shoulders 
and said to him gravely: ‘*You make yourself detested.” Then 
both disappeared. 

I have mentioned the agreeable manner in which they reappeared. 
The incident of the cloak thrown on the road touched me deeply. I 
now paid more attention to these two men than I had before, and 
I remember that during the night, at the moment I believed I was 
in danger, it was to them I turned; and that when a new peril appeared, 
it was ^ them I thought first of all. I placed the cloak over my iffioulders 
and we continued on our way tow^ Venta Daccahuisla, where we 
were to stop for breakfast. 

We foimd the place almost deserted. Even when inhabited, Indian 
villages present the most miserable aspect. I do not know why people 
who have to live in the houses they build so often select for a site some 
open spot devoid of trees or verdure in a sea of dust. There they group 
their houses that consist sinq>ly of huts placed three ot four inches 
apart and that look like immense chicken coops, through the openings 
of which, at a mere glance one may see the entire life of the household. 
As I have said, the village was absolutely deserted; all the food we 
could find were eggs and water, some were eaten hard, others fit)m 
the shell. Our providers had keen ears, not the smallest little green 
parrot escaped their guns. 

After taldng a siesta until the intense heat had passed, we started off 
along the road in the usual order: first Rubio, then I, the doctor 
folkn^ng, and the Man with the Rifle bringing up the rear. As for 
the Hungarians, like M. Arlincourt’s solitaire, they were everywhere 
and nowhere. 

On the outskirts of Ghilpandngo we stopped at a sugar jdantation. 
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where the owners hastened to extend hospitality. Scarcely had I des- 
cended from the mule when— just as in Fi;ance a chair is offered, in 
Holland, a cigar, or in Africa, a cup of coffee — I was offered a stalk 
of sugar cane three feet long toother with a knife. I used it to cut the 
stalk which was then sucked. The sugar cane and knife as handled by 
the Mexican made me think of the Americ&n whittling a stick of wood 
with a penknife. 

I cut my stalk in small pieces and began eating it while waiting for 
dinner. The evening repast was a veritable banquet; each one had his 
own glass, knife, and fork — a rare luxury. After it was over our Hun- 
garian, the riding master, of course, having enumerated the number 
ol Russians he intended to put to death, demonstrated with his sword 
for our benefit how he planned to accomplish his object. The small 
hero, I might add, was a miracle of speed and skill. This was an 
extremely odd spectacle for all the inmates of the hacienda, who 
watched these demonstrations, leaning over the wall and sunning 
themselves while the sun set. Thus was the evening passed. 

When night came we retired, I, as usual, to my hammock; the 
gentlemen to their mats, wrapped in their covers and coats. I do not 
know whether they slept, but I do know that I, personally, passed a 
wretched night, literally besieged by swarms of mosquitoes and armies 
of cockroaches. Here in Mexico again I encountered my ancient and 
hideous enemies of the Indian Ocean. I arose without havmg closed 
my eyes for a single moment. It was unnecessary even to think of 
offering our hosts payment for thefr hospitality; however, I presented 
my hostess with a gift of some pterfume, and also a bottle of Bully 
vinegar that proved highly acceptable. 

By two o’clock in the morning we were on our mules once more and 
hopixl to reach Ghilpancingo in time for breakfast, although we had 
twelve leagues — some thirty English miles — to make But this time, 
except for a few pranks that seemed rather the vindication than the 
assertion of a right, our H ung arians remained faithfully near us. At 
eleven o’clock we recognized Santa Anna’s outpost sentries. Our passes 
having been visM, we went on into the city. 


Chapter XII 
GHILPANCINGO 

C HILPANGINGO was the first important village we found on the 
route after leaving Acapulco; here, as I have said, we ei^untered 
Santa Anna’s first sentries. Behind the vralls, for Ghilpancingo was a 
walled dty, there was a garrison of four thousand men. The road 
leading into city was one of those old Spanish streets that are so 
UQpoitant in the life of the community. Of course, before venturing 
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to appear in this quasi-European environment, I stopped outside the 
gates and made myself presentable 
This consisted of placing my ndmg skirt over my Qpaker costume, 
turning up my Panama hat, and discarding my veil Had a brook 
been nearby, upon this solemn occasion, my small Hungarian, the 
man with the fine sabre, the swimmer, would have gone in, so that 
I should not have had to descend from my mule, and dipped my 
handkerchief in it for me 

The large Hungarian seemed satisfied with merely looking at me, 
furthermore, he appeared far too dignified for me to expect similar 
attentions from him Then there was a definite barrier between us, for 
although each of us spoke three or four different languages, he German, 
Hungarian, Swedish, and Russian, I, English, French, and Spanish, 
the result was that when he tried to understand me, he had consider- 
able difficulty So he spoke td me only with his eyes, but I must confess 
that he used this mute language widi the utmost eloquence 
In the distance, we heard the beating of drums, the garrison, it 
seemed, wished to indicate for a distance of a mile or so on every side 
that It was prepared for action and on its guard When they saw us 
appear by ^e southern route naturally they were considerably sur- 
prised we were the first travellers whom Alvarez had allowed to pass 
through Crowds followed us, interviewed us, questioned us, gathering 
m groups near the inn where we stopped This mn, the leading hotel 
in the village, had been converted into officers’ barracks, and so no 
rooms were available Finally, the couple who owned the hotel had a 
bed prepared for me in their own room, and the other members of 
the party were forced to camp on the veranda outside the house 
Arrangements were made to meet m my room for meals 

Inadentally, a few words should be said about the curious persons 
who were our ho^ts, the master was mnety years of age and the mistress 
eighty The httle attentions these old people showered on one another 
were so remarkable that they outdid even Philemon and Baucis Their 
honeymoon had lasted for a period of sixty years Apparendy this was 
not the only happy couple in Ghilpanango, for I can truthfully say 
that thoughtful attentions seemed to be characteristic of all these 
happen Ghilpanangafios, from whom I received nothing but kmdly 
treatment from the tune I reached their village 
Every morning the old woman, with a step as hght as if she were 
not more than twenty years old, went down to her g^en while I was 
still asleep and cut an enormous bouquet, which ^ placed near my 
bed When I awoke, with my first waking breath I inhaled perfume, 
and my eyes opened on a mass of flowers 
Fifteen minutes after our arrival, the rumour circulated that a party 
had arrived who had passed through Alvarez’ camp, and (a detail 
indicating that everyone doubted fact) that qmte a young and 
pretty woman was aJso m the party Their curiosity, as you can un- 
agme, was mtense Cbilpanango is a land where life offers few divei^ 
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sions; bo few foreignen ever came there that I was a rare event. Every- 
one wanted to see what I looked like. 

Now, the French describe a stranger who is the centre of attraction 
as being as “restless as a French hat,** for the Irench are so poUte that 
upon the slightest occasion they will lift their hats. Of a woman con- 
standy under surveillance it might apd^ be said: **Ab uneasy as 
Madame Giovanni’s door;’’ for the first day I arrived, under one pre- 
text or another, my door was probably opened a hui^red times. My 
hostess had placed a large screen before my bed, and only when re- 
tiring behind this screen, was I in my own home. 

That evening I ventured to put my nose to the window; this was 
foolhardy, and soon I had cause to regret my indiscreet conduct. Every 
soldier attached to the garrison was on the veranda; each soldier had 
a woman, either one he brought with him, or one he acquired in the 
neighbourhood. These women have no othw homes excqit where their 
husbands or lovers are; they live with them out in the open air, on 
the veranda. It was a revelation to watch this group of warriors and 
women, for these modem amazons had even less innate modesty than 
the amazons of antiquity. 

No sooner was I installed than I received a visit from the aide-de- 
c amp of the commander, who came on behalf of the general to advise 
me that if we continued on our route we would run the risk of losing 
our lives. For this reason, he added, he believed he should assume the 
responsibility of prohibiting us fium leaving Ghilpancingo until he 
devised a plan that would ensure our safety. As a matter of fact, the 
road was infested with robbers; the evening before we arrived some 
troops carrying dispatches from Mexico City had been stopped by 
three hundred bandits, twelve thousand dollars seized, four officers 
made prisoner, and two soldiers killed. The other members of the 
squad had been led behind the rocks where, it was feared, they might 
have been killed. 

An officer who swam across the river and was rescued after he was 
almost exhausted, brought us the news. The bandits, however, had 
removed all his clothing. For the past eight days, Ghilpancingo had 
been trembling at the name Bealva, leader of tte robber band. He 
and his son, who served him in »hn capacity of lieutenant, were 

unbelievably bold; they had even reconnoitred as far as the gates of 
the dty. 

Upon learning that our travdling companion. Dr. D , was carry- 
ing dispatches, ♦h^ nitwwwnanHw fif flhilpanring o was even more insistent 
that we not run even the slightest risk of falling into the hands 

of these robbers. He asked us to dday our departure two or three days, 
I^mising that he would provide us with an escort at the end of that 
*^une. This guard was to auxxunpany us until we met a de t a chm e nt 
coming firom Miigtiro City that lome mission to execute along the 
route and could assist us. 

To encourage us to remain, the aid^de<amp was instructed to 
ft 
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invite us to dine the following day with the local conunander. The 
invitation was accepted. The following morning, the eighteenth, we 
learned when we awoke that two captures had been made during the 
night. One of the two prisoners was Bealva's son — the man just men- 
tioned as being his father’s lieutenant— who had been taken upon 
information supplied by General Bravo firom his bed. That excellent 
man was ill whra I was travelling in Mexico — ^he has since died. An 
adage among military men is: **Brave as his sword.’* Of General Bravo 
it might be said: “Brave as his name.” 

The second prisoner was Colonel Thores, one of Alvarez’ superior 
officers. While reconnoitring he had ventu^ too near the city and 
had been surprised by a party of men so superior to his own forces 
that resistance was futile. At fint it was believed he would be shot 
within twenty-four hours; the general, on the contrary, had- given 
orders to keep him alive to exchange for officers who had fallen into 
the hands of bandits who declared that they were allies of Alvarez’. 

Our dinner proved wholly delightful. The Hungarians had visited 
the wine cellar and larder in person and had taken out the best they 
afforded. Moreover, the Hungarians had been fraternizing since the 
previous evening with the Mexican officers, and in ten or twelve hours 
they had all become excellent friends. From six o’clock in the morning, 
that is, from daybreak, they had been indulging fireely in various drinks 
both large and small; then, having mounted their horses, had made 
a tour of inspection throughout the city. During this little excursion, 
our riding master gave an exhibition of his prowess, with the result 
that after dinner a deputation of Mexican officers — all Mexican officers 
are excellent riders — came over to persuade our acrobatic Hungarian 
to be so kind as to give them a demonstration in the coiutyard. 

This invitation afforded our Hungarian riding master an oppor- 
tunity to display his skill, an opportunity that could not be overlooked. 
He applied the spur, grasped ^ imposing sabre, and descended into 
the court. The other Hungarian followed. He, too, was an excellent 
equestrian and skilled in handling arms. From my room I could hear 
the applause that greeted the dexterity of our two Magyars. But I was 
so accustomed to the prowess of my two travelling companions that 
I deprived myself of the pleasure of watching them, and began to jot 
down notes about my journey that are now being used to write this 
narrative. Then, after my notes were complete, I began to brush up 
my Spanish; my hosts, with whom I chatt^, diqday^ ineachaustible 
patience in helping noe. 

When the dinner hour arrived, my two Hungarians entered, the 
large one smiling, the small one f^ of irrepreniUe spirits. The latter 
repeated in somewhat garbled language a series of more or less amusing 
anecdotes he had just heard. His main concern seemed to be to ascer- 
tain whether 1 was being treated here in the local barracks in the way 
an honest woman has the right to expect. He told me that if anyone 
was rude to me, to report the matter to him; he had his sabre, and 
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would guarantee to cut oflf the ean of the person ftiling to be courteous. 

Soon after dinner, a call was announced from the officers on the 
commander’s staff who had come to pay me a visit in a body. We 
discussed music. In Mexico, as in Spain, almost everyone has a guitar. 
One of the officers reached for his instrument, played some chords, 
and began to sing. As this one guitar alone was insu^ent to provide 
a concert, his friends knocked at the door of three or four neighbours 
and located several othen. Bored with this music, the Hungarians 
disappeared, returning with an enormous bowl of blazing punch. 

From this time on this musical soiree proceeded according to the 
usual custom. At eleven o’clock the musicians retired; however, in 
place of going directly home they stopped and began to entertain me 
with a serenade under my window. At two o’dock in the morning the 
singing still continued. When 1 awoke the table was too small to hold 
all the bouquets that had been sent. 



VOLUME V 


Chapter I 

THE MESGALA RIVER 

^T^HAT same night the commander sent off three or four hundred 

X men to 'guard the road leading to Ghilpancingo until the detach- 
ment of troops believed to have been sent down from Mexico City 
arrived. 

At eight o'clock the following morning, we were entertained by feats 
of horsonanship staged in the courtyard. The equestrian skill of our 
famous Hungarian riders had arou^ the jealousy of the Mexican 
Caballeros, who were as much at home on horseback as our friends, 
the Hungarians; the Mexicans in self-defence challenged our travelling 
companions to an exhibition of their respective merits. 

Having been asked to attend as queen of this tournament, as usual 
I was honoured by many litde courtesies; I was offered a place at an 
open window, a cushion was arranged under my arm, I was presented 
with a bouquet and a fan, and was given permission to return to my 
room when I grew tired of watclung the sport. 

The toumsunent proper began at half-past nine. At ten-thirty, how- 
ever, a rustling sound was heard in the air; the sun seemed to dimppear 
behind a dark veil; clouds of dust darkened the atmosphere. A moment 
later the house in which I sat began to shake like a drunken man; two 
or three horses staggered and fell, throwing their riders. The bystanders 
— ^men, women, and children— dropped on their knees and began to 
pray. I grasped a comer of the window to avoid falling, and joined in 
the general cry: “Earthquake, earthquakel" 

The earthquake lasted just thirteen seconds. In this short time the 
Hungarians had managed to speed up their horses and so did not fall, 
but when the swaying of the earth suddenly ceased, the little Hun- 
garian placed his hand on his heart, saying: ‘T feel almost seasick. My 
heart is still pounding, but so far as I know it is in the same old place.” 

The horses and hearts of both Hungarians were perhaps the only 
things that had not changed places during the earthquake. When the 
earth finally regained its normal tranquillity, we collected our senses, 
and although our heads still ielt dixzy, merdy remarked that the earth 
had just h^ a bad attack of ague. The Mddeans, however, are so 
accustomed to earthquakes which occur five or six times a year, that 
they were not in the least disturbed by it. 

As the local commander or de re d a detachment of three hundred 
men to clear away the debris left by the earthquake immediately, our 
departure was set for the Ibllowix^ day, March 20th. We planned to 
stai;^ at three o'clock in the morning, as usual, expecting to meet our 
escort at Zumpango, our fint stop. Upon reaching the opposite bank 
of the Mdcala River, we hoped to find the first detachment of troops 
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from Moico City; we had abo been told that we would meet more 
troops at various points along the road. 

At noon on Sunday, March 19th, we received counter orders to the 
cfTect that we were not to remain at Ghilpancingo until the following 
morning, but were to leave at once for Zumpango. Having packed and 
ordered our mule drivers to saddle our anilhals, we left the dty about 
three o’clock that afternoon amid the farewells and best wishes td* the 
commanders. At least a dozen ofiScera expressed a desire to accompany 
us and escort us for a few miles beyond the dty. After a rou^ ctf 
farewells our good friends sped us on our way with as much solemnity 
as if they were responsible for the state’s treasury. 

The journey proved to be full of amusing experiences. One of the 
officers was a regular down and made me laugh so heartily that I was 
almost prostrated; my sides ached by the time I reached Zumpango. 
As a result each step my mule took fdt like a knife blade, and hurt so 
that 1 even considered urging the party to go on ahead and let me 
turn back. 

As we started off we noticed several men winking at one another 
ominously. During the trip the little Hungarian with the large sword 
exhausted all his eloquence trying to persuade our escort to accompany 
him to Constantinople. All his persuasive ways proved futile; the brave 
Mexicans had too many of th^ own problems to face with General 
Taylor and also, at times, with Don Juan Alvarez, to join the Hun- 
garians and fight in foreign lands. 

At ten o’clock that night we reached Zumpango. The dty occupied 
a charming site in a delightful wood, and is notable for the beauty of 
Its sixteen^-century Go^c cathedrd. The tranquillity of the moon- 
light evening added to the beauty of the scene. Since March 20th was 
the nameday of the patron saint of Zumpango, bonfires were burning 
in the streets and every five minutes a rusty cannon was fired fiom the 
fort. 

As there were no inns in the town, we went to stay with the alcalde,^ 
for the andent Spanidi custom of hospitality stUl prevailed at that 
time throughout Mexico. From the alcaide’s ^use could be heard the 
church organ and the chants of priests and nuns in the church nearby. 

As my side still ached firom the trip, I went into the neighbouring 
cathedral to pray fin* strength, then went back to the house of the 
alcalde. The paiii having disappeared within an hour, I returned to 
the cathedral to express my prefund gratitude to the Lord. 

T^ timi» the two Hungarians asked permission to accompany me 
to the church; I was extxemely happy to have their oompaniondiip, 
for 1 had been somewhat fiightened ^ first time I enter^ the dow 
and found myidlf in semi-darkness before an altar of holy Joseffo, 

* The wei a of aaayor end justioe of the peace. In small towms 

he was the final aufoority on all matten and the leeding ddaen. As Jims wees Aw 
in Iferieo it was custessary Ar pnoBaiaent dtiaeas to extend the faeqdtaHty of their 
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dothed in a long black robe, standing with one arm stretched out 
toward me. Only after I had somewhat recovered from my fright did 
I kned down in a comer of the church and thank God from the depths 
of my heart for His blessed protection during the many dangers to 
which I had been exposed. 

By the time we hsid returned, after my second visit to the church, 
to the house where we were stopping, we found that the alcalde had 
prepared a large sleeping room, the only quarters available, for our 
common use. After my comftntable hammock was hung and my com- 
rades* travelling blanlttts and mattresses were arranged in this room, 
we joined our host, who had invited us to tea. 

The tea proved to be a light supper, and was served by the alcalde’s 
charming and capable daughters. While these stately Meiucan maidens 
served us, the patriotic alcalde questioned us about our trip through 
enemy territory, for he was keenly interested to know how we had 
crossed through the country and past the military forces of General 
Alvarez. Having promised not to reveal this secret, we were forced to 
leave the curiosity of the alcalde unsatisfied, for whoever travels in 
foreign countries must decide above all else to remain aloof from 
political entanglements and not to take sides. 

Although we were as fiiendly as possible toward the alcalde and 
expressed our warmest thanks for his hospitality, we did not mention 
Don Juan Alvarez and Dcmi Diego. Of course the local residents re- 
gard^ us with the utmost amazement. In fact, the members of our 
party were so odd and conspicuous that everyone wondered why we 
were travelling together, since we were so unl^ in appearance, man- 
ners, and character. The man with the mysterious bag was unusually 
silent and went quietly about his own affairs. The doctor, on the other 
hand, was arrogant and gossipy. The two Hungarians, as the reader 
already 'knows, were utterly unlike one another. I was invariably 
serene and pleasant, and, after the pain in my side had ceased, I 
laughed as much as usual. 

The alcalde finally realized he could extract nothing fiom us. Aware 
that we needed res^ he suggested that we might like to retire to our 
room. 

Tired as we were, we were unable to sleep in our own quarters, for 
two reasons; there were at least a million fieas and several million bugs 
in our room; and our good host, thh alcalde, kept a number of his 
pet fighting cocks nearby. In fact, much to our surprise, our room was 
a kind of annex adjoining the cages that hdd the vivacious creatures, 
which our host fon^y called his **menagerie.*' Our nearest neighboun 
proved to be three hundred of these birds, in the corners cf whose 
cages tablets had been placed on which the pedigree and the victories 
of the inmates were tabulated. 

All night long I could hear a constant commotion nearby, but did 
not know just what the ooise indicated. Hoally, the little Hutsgarian 
strapped on his cavalry sword, which was invaiiahly near at hand. 
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took A ligh^ and we all went out to inveitigate. The fighting oocki, 
whose night’s rest was not interrupted by this disturbance, watched 
what went on with their bright, ydUow eyes. One of them, 
the burning candle for the dawn, began to sing and crow. 

The little Hungarian, among whose talents was the ability to crow, 
answered him in his own language. The martial fever that burned in 
his breast appeared to have exjrased itsdf in the vigour and force of 
his outburst, for the three hundred plumed combatants apparently 
believed that he was challenging them to a contest. Those already 
awake replied, while those who v^re nodding opened their eyes to find 
out where the noises came from, and then joined the general chorua. 
Within a short time a full-fledged concert resounded through the night 
air, with bass singers, baritones, and tenon, striking every note in the 
scale. 

We went hastily indoon, for the noise was deafening, and awaited 
as courageously as possible to see what the outcome of this wariike 
demonstration would be. The mere thought of the bugs and fleas uif 
doors kept us wide awake; even the Hungarians who, like Achilles, 
had been dipped in the Styx and emerged unharmed, could not close 
their eyes. 

Although we were ready to set out on our Journey at two o'clock, 
the promised escort failed to appear. A verbal order, so the commander 
reassured us, had been given diem to guard us, but in Mexico, as in 
Spain, good intentions c^en fail to xnaterialize. This seemed to be the 
situation with our guard. However, we preferred to be exposed to any 
danger rather than live another hour with those dreadfiil insects. As 
we had expected, with the approach of dawn the crowing grew louder 
and louder, hence^ retired firom the field of batde and beat a hasty 
retreat. 

At half-past three we left Zumpango with Rubio, our guide, in the 
lead, the man with the mysterious bm following, and the two Hun- 
garians bringing up the rear. We were fully aware that a long, hard 
day lay ahead of us, and that we were entering dangerous territory 
near Mescala. What form this danger might take was largely a matter 
of conjecture, but I could fed my heart beat with som e ihi n g akin to 
fear. In order to be prepared for any emergency— for I knew the coun- 
try was infested with ban^ts^uring the preceding night when I 
could not sleep 1 hsul put on two dresses, one on top of the other, 
hoping the robbers woi^ be satisfied with the first layer, and would 
leave me the second. 

Although we looked back at Sequent intervals, we foiled to see any 
signs of our promised escort. My companions urged me to remain at 
dm rear of the procession during the tr 4 >> but I refused and, deqiite 
my secret fisar, kept my place in the lead. Hus added re^nsibUity 
of protecting me at the end of the train made my Hungarian firiendi 
exttemdy angry, ix they knew that in case of an att^ resistance 
would prove fiitite. 
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The diatanoe to Mescala was appraximately thirty miles. The heat 
was oppressive, not a breath of air was stirring, and, to add to our 
misery, we were plagued by myriads of insects, especially mosquitoes, 
that caused us indescribable torture. Although 1 had covered my face 
with two veils and put on leather gloves, yet 1 could still fed the bites 
of these tiny creatures. The Hungarians even swore the mosquitoes 
were stinging them through their boots. 

Finally we reached the Mescala River; there, so we had been told, 
we would have to wait dthcr for a ferry, a boat, or some other means 
of transportation. Our Hungarians rode back a short distance, for we 
knew that half an hour from the Mescala there was a Mexican post, 
where we hoped the escort whom we expected to meet at the river 
would be found. But this hope was soon dissipated, and we were 
obliged to remain on the bank of the river, exposed to the tender 
merdes of gadflies and mosquitoes. 

When the Hungarians returned with the news that the Mexican post 
knew nothing about our promised guard, we dedded to pass over the 
river without it. Some Indians were called in to assist us, and after the 
usual amount of procrastination they pointed out a shallow place 
where we could cross. The water level, however, was extremely high. 

The two Hungarians plunged into the water at the point indicated, 
in an attempt to ford the stream, but after they had gone about ten 
paces they found we would be forced to swim through deep water. 
Instructing the Indians to guard me on dther side of my mule and, 
if necessary, keep the animal’s head above water, they waited on the 
opposite bamk ready to come to my assistance if the need arose. I 
leaned over on my animal with a throbbing heart and without hesita- 
tion gave the signal to start. The other members of our party remained 
behi^, ready to follow as soon as I reached the far shore. 


Chapter II 
PINTO INDIANS 

I PLUNGED into the river. For a time my mule moved steadily 
forward, but I was soon aware by his nervous twitching that the 
poor animal had lost his footing and had begun to swim. The two 
Indians remained on either side of the mule and held on to the bridle 
to guide him and keep his head above water while I dung firmly to 
his mane. In the deepest part of the current my head suddenly fdt 
dizzy; as I heard the water splash against the flanks of my mule, I 
thought I was about to fiunt. Then I heard the voice of the la^ 
Hungarian call: ’’Don’t look down at the water; look up at the moun- 
tains." 

Realizing that this advice was meant for me, I lifted my head» and 
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riveted my eyes on the mountain. The dizrineit passed. After climbing 
up on the opposite bank I reached into my pockets and gave each 
Indian a piastre, or Spanish dollar. The men could scarcely believe 
their eyes when they saw this munificent gift; they knelt down and 
thanked me in the most profiise manner, llie other members of our 
party followed us into the water. Everyone made the trip across the 
river safely; the doctor silendy, the man carrying the mysterious box, 
with his usual profanity. 

The natives, however, cross the stream at low dde on a float of 
hollow gourds covered with planks. On this makeshift ferry they are 
able to pass in comfort and safety. 

After looking around in every direcdon, we discovered about half 
A mile from the banks a small village that was entirely deserted. Here 
wc decided to seek shelter for ourselves and animals item the broiling 
rays of the sun. For once the two Hungarians could find no way to 
exercise their talents, for the shabby village was quite empty; even the 
wild game had disappeared. There was absolutely no sign of man or 
beast. The only live creatures that remained behind were swarms of 
mosquitoes that tortured our hands and faces no matter what we did. 
To be firank, I probably suffered much more finm the annoyance of 
these insects tlum from the pain in my side. 

We were now entering the danger zone. This land was known to be 
overrun by bandits, and the more we inspected the place, the more we 
were forced to admit that this barren and deserted village, hemmed in 
by wooded plateaus, was just the spot where robbery and even murder 
could be committed without darker of detection. 

I glanced at my hammock that was fastened between two large trees. 
Abo^ my head perched a flock of green parrots that at the slightest 
hint of danger would sound the alarm. One of the Hungarian officers 
intended to shoot at the chatterers to silence them, but 1 persuaded 
him to have mercy on them, assuring him I did not intend to eat any 
more roast parrot. 

Notwithstanding the loud cries of these birds and the fear of robbers, 
I finally fell under the spell of the great magician, sleep. Rubio smd 
our mule driver had already set me a good example, for they were 
stretched out on the ground and snaring long befixe I closed my eyes. 

I slept profoundly for at least three hours, the deep sleep of the 
righteous. When I opened my eyes the entire company was already 
np and, I might almost say, alre^y in the saddle. Although the hour 
was late, no one cared to rouse me, for all felt that 1, a member 
of the weak sex, had withstood the terrific hardship of the journey well, 
and deserved a rest. 

With thoughts of bandits uppennost in my mind, my first words as 
I awoke were: “What, aren’t they here yet?” 

Surmismg i/diat 1 meant, they replied: “No, not yet. Aren’t you 
surprised?” 

This was the first surprise; the Hungarian with the cavalry iwoid 
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afTonled the second when he handed me a large piece of water-melon 
and two sweet lemons. These made up my noonday meal— a veritable 
feast, since I had expected to fast the entire day. After searching for 
some time in a garden, the Hungarians had fimnd two water-melons 
and a lemon tree loaded with fruit. How often, during my travels, have 
I realized the profound wildom of tl^ words of the apostle: “Let each 
day be sufficient unto itself.*' 

My frugal but welcome meal that had been supplied by the two 
Hungarians was soon over. The attitude of these two Magyars, who 
grew more cheerful the nearer we came to danger, seemed inexplicable. 
The smaller of the two who, as my riding master, felt entided to a few 
special privileges, grasped me unceremoniously by the army and placed 
me on my mule while Rubio was taking down my hammock and load- 
ing it on my pack mule. 

“Now let's move on," said my instructor after I was seated in the 
saddle, “we*ve waited long enough for the bandits and might as well 
go out and look for them." 

The big Hungarian said something to him that I could not under- 
stand. “I am inclined to believe," replied the brother with the sword, 
“that your suggestion is a good one.*' Then,, turning to us he said: 
“Has anyone a pencil and paper?" 

“I have," I replied, tearing a leaf firom my notebook. 

The Hungarian Nimrod had decided that the robbers should be 
informed of our three-hour sojourn in the deserted village. So with 

the aid of Doctor D , the only member of our party who spoke 

fairly good Spanish, the following message was written in large letters 
on a i^eet of paper: “Two wdl-armed and well-mounted Hungarian 
officers, two ffitto Frenchmen, and a beautiful Frenchwoman, with a 
large amount of baggage, stayed here three hours and then left for 
Ghilpancingo, after malging a quiet search for the bandits whom they 
had expect^ fixim Mmcala. The party had a good rest, but not much 
to cat." 

After the message had been nailed to a tree, we departed. The two 
Hungarians led t^ way, laughing at the top of their voices. 1 failed 
to share their confidence and courage, but was extremely careful not 
to let anyone suspect my nervousness. 

The jokes of the Hungarians, however, kept up our high spirits for 
some time, until the intense h^t began to diunpen our i^our. After 
travelling a mile or more in total silence, we finidly reached Zalitu, a 
poor settlement inhabited by Pinto Indians. 

Pintos are one of the ethnological curiosities of Mexico. The follow- 
ing information about their origin has been supplied by my erudite 

fi£nd. Dr. J , who has often discussed affairs pertaining to Mexioo 

with me. Pinto Indians, according to sdentists, present an extremely 

interesting study, and tile various kinds of tattoos vdiich I had observed 
while travdling through the country are the result of this peculiar fixD 

of 
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“What,” may ask, “is a pinto?”i He is, fint of all, a nonnal 
person who is either white, yellow, red, or black, Indian or mestiao. 
Suddenly his body undergoes some kind of chemical change and a 
round, milk-white spot tii^;ed with yellow, copper, or black appears. 
As this spot grows larger and larger, other spots appear on various 
parts of the body, giving it a motUed or Ipeclded appearance. 

Sometimes the spots grow together in such a way that the victim 
looks almost like an albino. Although I have not seen this remarkable 
phenomenon myself, yet I have heard about it from reliable sources, 
and know several persons who have described striking examples of 
<;uch transformations. Pinto markings are not always white; slate- 
coloured or bluish-red shades are frequently seen, but are less notice- 
able on the bronze-coloured skin of the natives, and are not so apt to 
attract the attention of travellen. The motded effect is usually the most 
conspicuous on white skin before it has turned to bronze under a 
tropical sun. 

I recall one amusing tale told at a college in hfodco about this 
strange metamorphosis. A certain young merchant was travelling 
through various parts of Mexico but had not been in the country long 
enough to know that young men were often victims of its pernicious 
climate. Finally business took him to the south-western province of 
Tabasco. There, in the city of San Juan Bautista, he met a well- 
dressed man who came up and took bis arm in a friendly manner. 

“What do you mean,” said the traveller, “by this familiarity? Kindly 
apologize ” 

“We are old friends,” replied a wdl-known voice; but the face was 
that of a stranger. 

The traveller looked at the man who said he was “an old friend,” 
but could not remember ever having seen him before. 

“1 repeat,” replied the traveller, “that I don't know who you are.” 

“Do you really mean it?” 

“Yes, I don't remember you.” 

“WeU, I am your old fric^, Frandsco de N.” 

Then the traveller recogni^, underneath the slate-grey counts 
nance, the fime of a mercl^t whom he had not seen for some time. 
Within a month the had changed from a white man to a pinto, 
so that even his best friends did not know who he was. 

Another friend told me some more tales about pintos. I could not, 
or rather would not, believe aU he said. Yet I marvdled at the sub- 
limity and the capridousness of nature, which in some mysterious man- 
ner caused this fksdnating, surprising, yet repulsive p heno men o n. 

My friend, in his speculations about them, bdieved, from his own 
obserations and from what he could find out from otfam sources, that 
this change was condusive proof of the divine brotherhood of man. 

^ ' A dwcninurrtton of the body, ftuad alio in Puwina, On I nmW a end VeaeaiMla, 
die pinto aalady. It is caused hy a vegetable paradte, and is often oobf 
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At the risk of seeming tiresome, I should like to make a few more 

remarks on the same subject. 

Pintos, it is generally believed, transmit their characteristics to a 
pronounced degree to their descendants, and it is not unlikely that 
an entire colony of them will ultimately develop as our negro settle- 
ments do. Let us hope thi^ will not occur; that the human race will 
be spared this unfortunate type. Not only is the pinto affected exter- 
nally, but his entire system seems to suffer internally. Like the albino, 
he ladu vitality, and there is every reason to believe that this hybrid 
population in the course of time will develop into a race of cretins. 

Such are the deductions of Doctor J , who has seen every kind of 

pinto, as to the future of this mottled race. 

After a long, tedious, and anxious journey, during which I had eaten 
only a piece of water-melon and two lemons, we found at our Indian 
village nothing but eggs of questionable fre^ness. These we had to 
boil for some time to avoid the danger of eating embryonic chicks. 

After finishing the evening meal, the doctor thought it would be 
wise to pack some of my most valuable garments in among the hay 
or straw used to stuff the saddles of our pack mules. His idea met with 
universal approval; everyone set to work under the doctor’s direction 
to dismande the saddles. The work was, of course, retarded to some 
extent by the darkness, and we were afraid to use lights for fear of 
attracting spies. 

First, I hid some beautiful Chinese material that had cost two hundred 
dollars in San Francisco, where such things are extremely cheap, and 
some other objects of considerable value. A part of the gold we carried 
was also concealed in the same manner. I might also a^ that a purse 
of gold coins, which I was taking home as gifts to my friends, war 
tutted away with the gold. 

The longer we considesed our situation, the more we were con- 
vinced that, since we were well protected by the Hungarians, if we 
offered no resistance in case we met bandits, the danger would not be 
very great. So we agreed not to antagonize any robbers who might 
appear, settling the point, as was our custom, by a majority of votes. 
Tl^ our Hungarians were obliged to promise that they would not 
resort to arms stopped by bandits. 

Thursday morning, at the early hour of three o'clock, we started off 
once more. Nothing menacing having occurred that day, we considered 
ourselves out of danger. Our route led over a manhy plain, but 
although the air was bitterly cold, %ve were protected by a range of 
mountains on both sides. 

Through this land we travelled for several hours; notwithstanding 
the admonitiom of the Hungarians, I crouched down on my mule and 
slept from time to time, for I was very tired. At each sudden noise. 
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Now I h2d secured from both Hungarians a solemn promise that 
under no circumstances were they to offer any resistance; as I expect^, 
they gave me this promise willingly. But I %vas sceptical whether they 
would keep their promise. 

Suddenly we came to a narrow ravine and our guide, Rubio, made 
the ominous observation that this q)ot wlu the haunt of cut-throats. 
It was now five o’clock in the morning. We were about to descend 
into what Rubio called the “den of cut-throats** and had taken only 
a few hundred steps when we heard a noise in the adjoining woodl. 
Three Indians with heavy beards and long black locks rode up, ordei^ 
ing us to halt. 


Chapter III 
ROBBERS 

T hroughout the trip we had been afraid of meeting bandits; 

now the moment we so dreaded had at length arrived. My one 
thought was the danger to which we would be exposed if we offered 
even the slightest resistance to these fiends. The conduct of the doctor 
and the other Frenchman in this dilemma did not alarm me, but I 
was distinctly nervous about our two Hungarians. I glanced swiftly 
back at them. To my dismay, I saw that one had drawn his sword 
and was preparing to attack; that the other was about to shoot and 
exhibit Aill in marlrMTimnwIii p- 
I could fed the blood pound back and forth through my veins. “My 
God,” I cried, “remem^ what you promised!” 

The grimaces with which the one refdaced his sabre in its case and 
the othCT laid down his double-barrdled gun were so ludicrous that 1 
bunt into a fit of laughter which I feared would make my side ache 
as it had near Ghilpandngo. The Indians stood nearby watching me 
in such amazement that they merdy caused my h^terical laughter to 
increase. I suppose they thought I was only a silly young woman. 
This uncontrolfeble mirth, however, actually caused me the keenest 
kind of anguish. 

Finally the two Hungarians began to laugh, too; although I do not 
know whether their pain was as great as my own, yet they lau^bed 
almost as loudly as I did. The doctor and the man with the mysterious 
box hari already com|dfed with the bandits* request to dismoimt, and 
now called to the Hungarians: **These men are only part of the band; 
the group is hiding about twenty feet back in the woods.” 

Realizing how serious the situation might prove to be, the Hun- 
garians sprang from their horses. The doctor, who usually acted as an 
interpreter, called out to the bandits in his best Spanish: “Don’t harm 
us; take what you want.” 
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^ Eager to set a good example, I emptied my putK. CurBing and 
swearing, the two Hungarians now thi^ their watches and purses, 
full gold, on the ground. The smaller of the two, who was wearing 
a ring, added this to the spoils with so wry a face t^t I laughed even 
more than before. The doctor and the man with the mysterious box 
followed with more contributions. 

Dissatisfied with this loot, the bandits now asked for the large Hun- 
garian’s double-bairelled gun and the tiny Hungarian’s sword. Their 
greed nearly precipitated trouble. “Doctor,” said the little Hungarian, 
“tell them for me in Spanish that the fint man who lays hands on 
me will be killed like a chicken.” 

“Doctor,” said his big companion, “you might add that I intend to 
shoot them down like dogs if they refuK to be satisfied with what we 
have already given them.” 

Apparendy the doctor translated this warning to the bandits in an 
effective manner, for they seemed to understand what he meant and 
ceased to annoy us for the time being. Yet they continued to watch us 
even more closdy than before. 

During the trip I had been carrying my riding habit and shawl 
strapped on the saddle behind me with my other luggage. The bandits 
DOW broke the strap and appropriated these garments. I did not make 
even the slightest protest. Encouraged by this success, the thieves pre- 
pared to steal our mules. Suddenly the sharp report of a gun was 
heard fium the depths of the woods; the brigands disappeared in the 
direction of the shot, as quickly as Aey had descended upon us. 

The whole affair had not lasted more than ten minutes. After the 
outlaws vanished, we looked at one another in amazement, wondering 
if it was all a dnsam, or whether we had actually been robbed. But 
the curses of the two Hungarians and the consternation on the faces 
of the doctor and the man with the mysterious box clearly indicated 
that we had actually been held up. I was ready to faint from excite* 
ment. 

“This time we got oflf rather earily,” remarked Rubio. “Well, let’s 
move on.” 

We decided to fisllow his advice, and started ahead under his guid- 
ance. Hie little Hungarian, who ^ this time felt somewhat ashuned 
of having given away his ring and watch and was trying to find what 
comfort he could in the possession of his sword, ti^ my arm and 
assisted me to my mount. 

The other members of the party jumped on their animals and we 
trotted off. The mules seemed instinctivdy to sense what Rubio called 
this md siHo, or bad place; they seemed eager to get away as fint as 
possible. But within a short time the ardour of the animals diminished; 
exhausted firom the long journey, they dropped back into a slow walk.* 
We speculated as to w^t une xp e c t e d drcumstanoe accounted for tte 
disalyearasMe of our tormenton, and vdiat the shot we had heard in 
the woods might mean. As our pacb woe fi^Uowing about an hour 
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behind, we fully expected that another attack would be made and that 
our three bandits had gone back to take part in a second assault. 

Since we were still in the dangerous gulch, vre urged our animaU to 
move faster, and soon reached safer ground. By that time I felt that 
the worst was over; my fears that had been expressed in uncontrollable 
hysterics now gave way to an indescribablofeding of relief. My nerves, 
stretched almost to the breaking point, relaxed; I was able to draw a 
free breath and feel normal once more. 

I rode on silently for a mile, then began to weep. This reaction was 
probably better than the hysterical fits of laughter that had seized me 
twice brfore and threatened to become chronic. I thought with con- 
stant feelings of gratitude of how God had watched over me in times 
of danger, and of my beloved husband so far away. Dear old Giovannil 
I'ortiinatdy he knew nothing about the Mexican revolution that had 
exposed us to so many dangers. Perhaps at this very moment he was 
sitting quiedy with his friends at breakfast, thinking: I wonder where 
Jeanne is now? How suiprised he would have been to know that at 
that very moment I was being held up by bandits and had been forced 
to dismount and watch my riding clothes and shawl disappear into the 
woods. 

Riding ahead at a rapid rate, we finally came to a tiny setdement. 
Rubio, from whom we derived most of our informadon, told us that 
this was Venta Pallula. Our adventures had given us a g^ood appetite; 
we were ravenous by the time we reached the inn. 

Fortunately, the Indians of the village proved to be somewhat 
civilized. The owner of the inn brought out eggs, and also offered to 
kill some chickens for us. Of course we told him all about the robbers. 
He did not seem especially surprised, and merely said he doubted 
whether the bandits we met belonged to Bealva’s band, which, every- 
one believed, had left the country. The robbers who stopped us, he 
added, were probably local Indians who occasionally harassed and 
robbed travellers. 

Not understanding the conversation, the two Hungarians asked the 
doctor to translate what the innkeeper said. They appeared so dqjected 
at these remarks that I was afiraid my foolish laughter would break 
out again. They looked back at me, shook their heads, and talked 
togetl^ in Hungarian. 

Although I could not understand their language, yet I fdt I knew 
exactly what they were thinking. It was someAlng lilm this: Poor 
Jeanne, your two travellittg companions, notwithstanding their gal- 
lantry, widi you %vere in Hades. For your sake, ure were robbed by 
three bushrangers, when a little courage, not to mention the uia of 
our guns and swoids, would have prevented this misfortune. 

Conscious of how annoyed these two courageous men must be, I 
began to regret that I had compelled them to make the solemn pron^, 
for we fidt certain that the baa^ts would return with their acoompUces 
and tahe our animals after robbing us. 
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As he had plainly indicated, the little Hungarian said he would like 
to kill the bsuidits like so many chickens; the big Hungarian, who 
regarded them as so many dogs, had also expressed his feelings in no 
uncertain language. From these men at least, the three bandits could 
expect no mercy. 

Incidentally, our Hungarians were determined to find some excuse 
to pick a fight, and to them one time was as good as another. Both 
men had every intention of settling the score in full! They knew exacdy 
what to expect firom me, for when confiY>nted by bandits I had meekly 
given them all my cash. 

The litde Hungarian, who was not endrely happy over his imposed 
self-restraint, broke his promise by declaring he would setde matters 
any time during the journey that our mules were touched. He then 
showed me four ounces of gold he had salvaged in his pocket. He and 
his brother had not been searched and had managed to cheat the 
bandits. The man with the mysterious box had also saved something: 
he sdll had his gun — a. pure luxury so fiu* as he was concerned — and 
about twenty louis in gold. 

I looked at the doctor and the doctor looked at me. We both knew 
we had acted foolishly. The bandits, as a matter of fact, had been 
frightened when they saw three armed men in the caravan, which 
accounted for their leniency toward the Hungarians and the man with 
the unused gun. 

After breakfast we decided to take a siesta. There was nothing further 
that could be done for my comfort, and the tranquil sense of relief, 
added to fatigue, made me feel drowsy. I experienced the sense of well- 
being of those who have had yellow fever and so entertain no fear of 
contracting the disease again; in other words, to use a purely medical 
expression, non bis in idam. 

Lying in my hammock, I blessed the bandits who had indirectly 
been die cause of this pleasant peace of mind, and soon sank into a 
profoimd sleep. I believe I have just quoted firom Virgil, but I devoudy 
hope no one will ask for the exact words of the Ladn poet. 


Chapter IV 

MAN PROPOSES, BUT GOD DISPOSES 

A RRANGEMENTS had been made to leave this Indian inn, Venta 
iVPellula, at five o'clock, and as we had but little baggage with us, 
Rubio had only a few trifles to place on our one and only pack mule. 
Most of our luggage had been left behind us, and God alone knew 
what had beco^ ^ it. We were soon in our saddles, for there was no 
dme to lose since we hoped to pass the night at Altomator, about twenty 
miles away. 
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Less than a quarter of an hour had passed after we resumed our 
journey, when we heard a loud report; instinctively we felt that it was 
a bandit signal. I turned back at a gallop, the doctor and the man 
with the mysterious box following me, while the two Hungarians r^ 
mained behind to protect the party. This time I felt certain that the 
enemy would not get off so lighdy if they tried to molest us. 

In another five minutes we were back at the inn, where, much to 
our joy, a surprise was in store for us, for there drawn up in fit>nt of 
the door were our pack mules and long-lost baggage. The drivers, 
upon being questioned, told us they had not seen or heard anything 
of the bandits. In fact, not only the treasures that were hidden in the 
packs, but also all our luggage had been saved; our mule drivers had 
travelled over the same route we had taken without meeting a living 
thing, with the exception of a wild cat which they shot and brought 
in with them. 

I almost wept with joy to find intact in the chest all my laces and 
linens that I had given up as lost. Although I had been travelling in 
a costume that made me look like a Quakeress, my feminine vanity 
was still as strong as ever, and I had no desire to appear in Mexico 
City, which has at least three hundred thousand inhabitants, looking 
like a scarecrow. 

We now stopped long enough to allow the mules and drivers time to 
rest, and decided that in the future our entire party would remain 
together. By this time the two Hungarians had discovered that the 
country was full of game, and hence made a number of short detours, 
lioth to reconnoitre and to hunt. Now and then we heard a shot and 
knew to our great delight that a good dinner was probably in store 
for us. Upon their return our hunters brought us several doves and 
partridges; I was delighted when I found I would not have to eat any 
more parrot. 

About nini» o’dock that same morning we entered Altomator where 
we pulled up before an Indian hut. Our principal interest was break- 
fast. Hunger made us unusually nimble; the preparations for the feast 
were undertaken not only with joy but with the utmost cheerfulness. 
We had three maiTi tbiTigii to be thankful for: our lives had been spared; 
with the exception of a tr ifling sum, our gold and luggage had been 
saved; and, finally, we had half a dozen doves and partridges to prepare 
and cook. 

The question that now arose was how they should be cooked; as 
we removed the feathers fi:x)m the birds we discussed this point at 
considerable l e n gth. Our cooking and dining equipment consisted of 
two pots anri a cassoTole, two or three plates, and about as many forks. 
This supply of pen* accounted for the serious manner m which 

we debated whether we should roast or fiy the partridges, and malm 
>oup or stew out of the doves. Finally, after consulting the vaxioui 
tastes, we decided by a majority vote to stew the doves and roast the 
partridges. 
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Thu decuion was reached as we sat on the ground hke tailors, re 
moving feathers from the birds, and while two old women squatted m 
a comer prepanng tortillas After watching them make thu latter 
dehcacy, I came to dishke it as much as roast kangaroo or parrot stew 
Trav^ng, I have been told, u the most satisfactory way to learn 
the manners, customs, and^aits of other peoples, as w^ as one’s own 
personal ch^actenstics — although psychologuts say that no one ever 
sees himself as he actually is — and on thu tnp I came to know my 

comrades as they actually were For instance. Doctor D was 

invariably insufferable and usually disappeared whenever we needed 
hu assutance, as he was carrying dupatches, he considered himself an 
extremely important person, however 1 invariably thought whenever 
I saw him of La Fontaine’s dehghtful fable that describes just such a 
selfish, conceited cliaracter Incidentally, hu exalted opimon of his 
own importance was not shared by hu fellow travellers 
During the journey the doctor seemed quite perturbed upon dis- 
covering, while we were packing our gold and mucellaneoiu papers 
in our saddles, that I, as well as he, earned a letter addressed to the 
President of Mexico, he asked many questions in an effort to find out 
what my letter contained To hu dismay he discovered that, like a 
ventable daughter of Eve, I would not disclose anything 1 did not 
want him to know 

The man with the mysterious box was singularly silent as we trav- 
elled, although now and agam, he allowed a few mild oaths to escape, 
hke the doctor Yet on the whole, he was one of the best and most 
harmless men I have ever known 

I beheve 1 have already said that Rubio had made plans to steal 
some of my baggage I should like to warn all travellers bound from 
Acapulco to Mexico City against cunmng rascals hke Rubio Dunng 
the entire tnp my countryman with hu box, which was, of course, as 
harmless as he was himself, rode near my pack mule Thus our train 
was constandy protected by thu loyal man carrying hu preaous box, 
from which he was never separated, for he never let the pack animals 
out of hu sight until we reached our hotel m Mexico City 
As loyal fellow travellers our two Hungarians were also worth their 
weight m gold They were courageoiu, determined, cheerful, obliging, 
and indefatigable Not once duni^ the entire journey did they f^ to 
provide refreshing lemons, or n^ect to find a smtable place to hang 
my hammock They also foraged constandy for game, and probably 
no travellers who had made ^e tnp before hved as well as we did 
We were mdebted to them and them alone for the bountiful and de- 
haous evening meal we were served at Altomator, a meal such as no 
one firom time immemorial had probably ever enjoyed there befiire ^ 
And after thu delectable repast how I rested m my hammockl My* 
comrades stretched out as usu^ on their blankets, and thus we chatted 
untd late that night In fiset, we talked until about one o’clock m the 
mormng, when an Indian came up and told us that Santa Anna had 
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just left Mexico City for Iguala, a small town where Don Agustfn de 
Iturbide declared the Independence of Mexico in 1823. At this 
we were not more than an hour away from Iguala, but unfortunately, 
in spite of the report, we refused to believe anything based on I ndian 
rumour, and so trav^ed thirty miles out of our way. 

On Wednesday, the twenty-second, we left Altomator at two-thirty 
in-the morning. For some two miles the route led through a pleasant 
forest where great branches filled with brilliantly coloured, warbling 
birds formed a veritable roof o^^ our heads. At the end of this para^ 
due, we were stopped by a steep mountain, or rather a maM of rocks. 
I started toward a side road, but as the wily Rubio rode direcdy 
toward the mountain, which is known as Paya, we were forced to 
follow him up, and climbed three hours without stopping, hoping to 
reach the summit before the intense heat set in. 

In many respects the moimtain resembled Percgrino, except that it 
was four or five times higher and so steep that I was forced to cling 
to the pommel of my saddle with both hands to avoid falling off the 
mule, and from the ground, in all probability, down a sheer precipice. 
Finally we reached a plateau at the summit of the mountain. We had 
ju<>t dropped the reins and were about to rest ourselves and our mules, 
when we saw three riders coming up the mountain; they reined in 
their horses as they approached us. 

One of the leaders, who was wearing a uniform somewhat French 
in style and a light overcoat with gold embroidery on the collar and 
cuffs, acted as spokesman. This was General Gespides, who was accom- 
panied by two officers. Behind them came a long train of mules carry- 
ing baggage and supplies and two servants leading extra riding horses. 

General Gespides spoke to us with the utmost courtesy, asking us 
where we came from; he seemed astonished to learn that we were 
from Acapulco and had travelled through the territory of tlw insurgent 
general, Alvarez. He told us in turn that he had come fivm Mc^co 
City and was en route to Iguala to join President Santa Anna. 

The Indian, as events subsequoitly proved, had told us the truth; 
we were not more than an hour away from President Santa Anna, 
whom we had expected to find at the capital. We had made a fifteen- 
niile detour, not to mention climbing a steep mountain, to reach him, 
whereas we could have found him in less than an hour. 

General Gespides seemed inclined to doubt the real object of our 
journey, and although he did not mention it, his amazement over our 
fortunate escape from the hands of the bandits was obvious. To con- 
vince the doubting Thomas we finally shoy^ him our passes fixim 
^varez. The genc^ now urged us to turn back and accompany him 
^'Iguala, and seemed to fed that if he took us with him, he would 
be certain to receive a good reception from the President. 

We, too, recognized the advantages of such an arrangement; since 
^hat the Indian had told us about the arrival of the President in 
Iguala had been confirmed by General Gespides, we rebelled at the 
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thought of the tedious detour we had znade. During the final stage 
of the joum^, I rode on the right and the doctor on the left of the 
General. Behind us came the two Hungarians, the man with the 
mysterious box remaining with the two officers. 


Chapter V 
SANTA ANNA 

W HEN I learned that thu laborious trip up Paya Mountain had 
been useless and that I would now have to descend the strep 
slope, I had an overwhelming desire to weep. General Cespides seemed 
to kimw how I felt and attempted to divert me by conversing with me 
in French that was even worse than the gibberidi of the two Hun- 
garians. Before we started down, he procured a horse, which he ordered 
saddled for me; then he handed me a basket of firesh oranges and 
bananas. This firuit proved a veritable bonanza, and in addition to 
what the chest supplied, provided an enjoyable repast. 

After a brief rest, we mounted our horses and began the descent. 
Taken as a whole, our party now* made an impressive display of 
strength and appeared able to ward off any attack. The reinforcements 
seemed to annoy our Hunganans, however, whose sympathies were 
not with President Santa Anna hut with Sultan Abdul-hfejid, so they 
galloped on ahead in disgust. No other human beings but these daring 
officOT could have made the return journey at this swift pace down 
the mountains. By travelling slowly, I found the trip endurable, how- 
ever, and after three<quarterB of an hour, we reached the foot of the 
mountmns. The entire party now broke mto a gallop. 

After travelling for some time, towrard noon we reached a delightful 
valley in which lay the beautiful city of Iguala. To weary, dust-covered 
travellers the gardens and shrubb^ surrounding the houses seemed 
like a green oasis in a sandy desert. Yet even here the sun’s rays were 
almost unbearable, so intense was the heat. We rested for a short time 
under a shady tree while the general’s aide-de-camp went to look for 
a house. 

In Iguala the houses consisted of the three types of dweUings that 
are invariably found throughout Mexico— Indian huts, peasant dwell- 
ings with straw rooft, and adobe structures. The latter, which are 
usually built near the main plaza, are fairly substantial in appearance. 
Many of them are found either near the buracks or the palace where 
the President and his staff reside. Notwithstanding the outward charm 
of Mexican houses, they are not pleasant to live in because of the 
numerous insects, including poisonous scoip(ioas, that infest them. 

Less than half an hour after our arrival at Iguala, the General’s 
aide-de-camp, who had been sent out to find accommodations for us. 
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came back. He reported that the city was filled with troops and that 
the only place he could secure for me was a crude shelter. After hearing 
the messenger’s report, General Gespides glanced at me as if to say: 
“Well, are you satisfied?” I assured him that anyone who undertook 
the trip from Acapulco to Iguala must expect to be contented with 
whatever accommodations could be found. 

The General now left to inform President Santa Anna of our arrival, 
so I had the aide-de-camp take me to my bivouac. He apologized time 
and again for not being able to find better quarters than the shabby 
native dwelling. Upon reaching it, I was so tired that my eyes closed 
involuntarily. 

An hour after my arrival, I was aroused and told that General Van 
der Linden wished to speak to me. General Van der Linden proved 
to be a Belgian who passes in Mexico for a Frenchman. At the time 
of my visit he was a superior officer in General Santa Anna’s army 
and held the rank of general. Whether he was entitled to this honour 
or whether it was merely a courtesy tide, I was unable to discover, not 
being well versed in military edquette. 

I received General Van der Linden while I rested in my hammock. 
He was a man forty or forty-five years of age, with a stately carriage 
and pleasant countenance. 1 expected that he, like the other officers, 
would discuss our journey and attempt to find out military secrets. But 
I was mistaken; he did not seem interested in our adventures and spent 
the endre dme talking about himself. 

Such loquacity seemed to indicate only one thing: that the General 
seldom had an opportunity to talk with anyone in his own language. 
1 was forced to explain to him, however, that some mistake had been 
made, and that I was not a Belgian. So far as 1 was concerned, his 
garrulousness was a blessing in disguise, for 1 was so dred that I 
infinitely preferred to listen rather than talk. 

Within an hour I had learned all about the heroic deeds of my 
pseudo-countryman and, much to my surprise, discovered that he con- 
sidered himself the luckiest man in ^e world. He was delighted with 
his dual role of surgeon-in-chief of the army and personal physician 
to the President, posidons that brought him in twenty thousand piastres 
a year. He also told me he had a wife living in Mexico City. 

While we were talking, the aide-de-camp to Sandago Blanco, Minister 

of War, came in. The hfinister, having learned from Doctor D that 

1 had a letter for the President, courteously extended an invitadon to 
me to accompany General Van der Linden to call on him. I fdt obliged 
to accept this invitadon, and so rose, dressed, and, accompanied by 
my Belgian caller, went to see the Minister of War. 

Genml Santiago Blanco was extremely fiiendly when I arrived, and 
uiged me to call on his mother and sister when 1 reached Mexico City. 
He expressed regret that we had been forced to turn back, and re- 
quested me to give him my letter o£ introduedon to the President, 
promising to d^ver it in person. The doctor, it seems, had already 
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given him his diipatches, which told of the defeat of Raousset de Boul- 

bon and the destruction of his guns. 

I wish I could tell everything I know about my bold and unlucky 
countryman, Boulbon, and about his vast enterprise that met so tragic 
an end and created a sensation on the other side of the Atlantic, par- 
ticularly in France. I could^relate, if I chose, many intimate and little- 
known facts about his defeat, and I believe that no one except myself 
knew the real circumstances connected with the case. Raousset de 
Boulbon, by the way, was an intimate friend of my husband in San 
Francisco, and was shot while I was in Mexico. 

After visiting Santiago Blanco’s headquarters at Iguala, I returned 
to my house, or rather my Indian hut, where dinner was waiting. The 
food, although poor, was somewhat better than what we had had 
earlier on the journey. A special treat upon this occasion was the bottle 
of Bordeaux sent by General Van der Linden from his own, or rather, 
from the President’s table. At the request of my travelling companions, 
to show my appreciation I drank half a glass. This was the ffrst time 
since my illness in the Sandwich Islands that I had tasted a drop of 
wine. Among my most pleasant memories of my travels are the days 
I spent in the Sandwich Islands, and time and again my thoughts 
dwell on them, especially when I am travelling in more civilized lands. 

At four o’clock that afternoon, General Van der Linden came back 
and told me that at five o’clock President Santa Anna would receive 
me. Punctually at five o’clock I sent in my card. Upon entering, I 
found the President in a large reception room, beautiftdly iUuminated. 
Nearby on the veranda a military band was playing. I could not 
decide whether this display was merely a stage setting for the President, 
or whether it was planned for my own edification. Unwillii^ to admit 
anything derogatory to my self-esteem, I assured myself that everything 
had been arranged in my honour. 

As I entered the large reception hall, I looked around the room for 
the glittering, gold-trimmed uniform President Santa Anna, whom 
I expected to recognize by his wooden leg. Among the elatoately 
dres^ members ci the general staff I notic^ a man wearing a simple 
white coat and coloured trousers, who was sitting at the end of an 
oval table covered with a green cloth. 

He rose and greeted me. This modestly dressed man, who resembled 
a Mexican ranchero, proved to be Pk^dent Santa Anna. General 
Van der Linden now informed me that the President, according to 
the English custom, would like to shake hands — a form of etiquette 
he reserved only for very special occasions. After saying a few cordial 
words the President rose, offered me his band, led me to a comfortable 
chair, and resumed his seat at the table. 

Throughout our entire conversation. Generals Santiago Blanco and 
Van der Linden acted as interpreten, while I used my fim to emphasize 
any doubtful points. The conversation soon turned to the insurgent 
Alvarez, and with my fan I indicated on the table the various positions 
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of the revolutionuts Then the President took the fan from my hand 
and asked several questions Finally he told me how many men he 
had and asked me whether I beheved that the enemy had equally 
large forces 

I do not know what condition their troqps are in," he added, "but 
I beheve that twenty-five Vincennes sharp-shooters could turn the tide 
in my favour " Having asccrtamcd the route we had taken, the Piesi- 
dent’s final quesUons were about certain strategic locations, pomts that 
a scouting party could setde far more readily than I 

How docs It happen," I rephed, ‘ that you don’t know these facts^ 
Tf this were France, scouts would sent out for at least twenty miles 
in f very direction before the enemy realized spies were nearby " 

The President laughed, and began to talk about Raousset de Boul- 
hon According to Santa Anna, Boulbon was far more important and 
infimtely more dangerous an enemy than Alvarez, for Boulbon had 
come to Sonora with the intention of conquering the country The 
President was still mdignant that his own army had but narrowly 
escaped annihilation at the hands of Boulbon’s forces, who had come 
dangerously close to conquermg Sonora 
I confirmed all the information he had already received from the 

dispatches Doctor D carried The President then asked me what 

had become of Raousset de Boulbon himself I rephed that before 
k ivmg San Francisco I had heard that he had gone to hunt bear in 
northern California, and this information seemed to reassure him to 
some extent As events subsequently proved, the importance the Presi- 
de nt of the Mexican Repubhc attached to this danng adventurer was 
not without reason 

At SIX o’clock President Santa Anna, after inviting me to attend the 
ball the ladies of Iguala were givii^ m his honour that evemng, excused 
himself 


Chapter VI 

THE BALL AT IGUALA 

P RESIDENT SANTA ANNA, one of the best-known men of our 
day, whom I met for the first time at Iguala, is about five feet six 
1 uhes tall His face, although alert and ammated, is grey and palhd 
from the mcessant pam m his leg, caused by the wound receiv^ at 
Vera Cruz, which makes walking difficult Notwithstandmg his suffer- 
ing, his dark, fiery eyes glow with a light that seems to come from the 
inmost deptJ^ of his so^ 

Before giving an account of the ball to which President Santa Anna 
so kindly invited me, I should like to recall the histone events at Vera 
m which the President led the Mexican fbrees m opposition to 
the French squadron under Admiral Baudm The fiunous Frendi 
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expedition to Vera Cruz with which Santa Anna’s name was so closely 
linked is known to the world at large. Both before and after this event 
Santa Anna had been dictator and president of Mexico, but wh^ it 
occurred he was a general in charge of the Mexican forces, and 
Bustamante was president of Mexico. 

At the time of the accident, Santa Anna was leading the Mexican 
fi>rces against the French who were blockading the Mexican port of 
Vera Cruz and demanding through Admiral Baudin, for all French 
citizens living in Mexico, the right to participate in the privileges 
accorded other powers. A short time before, in a conference held at 
Jalapa, the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs had refused to yield 
to t^ demand backed by the French navy, and in the time gained by 
the delay caused by these negotiations, the Mexicans rushed five hun- 
dred extra men to the fortress, an act that incited the French fleet to 
begin hostilities. 

For four hours the French, having trained their guns on the fort, 
shelled the Mexican garrison, strengthened by these reinforcements. 
A truce was subsequently arrai^ed between the Mexican and French 
forces, and, at a later date, articles of capitulation were signed by the 
opposing leaders. By the terms of this tentative agreement the Mexican 
general, Santa Axma, guaranteed to deliver all guns, ammunition, and 
supplies in the fortress to the French, to reduce the garrison at Vera 
Cruz from four thousand to one thousand soldiers, and to indemnify 
the French, who had left the dty during hostilities, for all their losses. 
On the other hand, the French admiral agreed t^t the fort and all 
remaining equipment would be returned to the Mexicans as soon as 
the contending nations had reached an agreement. In accordance with 
the terms of the agreement finally arrived at, the French took possession 
of San Juan de Ulila and opened the harlx>ur of Vera Cruz to com- 
merce. 

At Mexico City, however, a distinct attitude of hostility toward the 
French still prevailed, even after the affair seemed to be settled, for 
the haughty Spanish-Mexicans at the capital were so incensed at the 
capitulation of such an important post after only a four-hour attack 
that firom their doorsteps they shouted: “Death to the French!” Groups 
assembling in various parts of the city aided in fomenting firesh .dis- 
content. The outcome of this diwatisfaction was a spirited declaration 
of war against the French residents of Mexico. 

Bustamante, who was then president of Mexico, protested that the 
Mexicans were acting contrary to the terms of their agreement with 
the French, and openly addressed to the Mexican people a proclama- 
tion in which he c^ed attention to the terms of the treaty of San Juan 
de Uhia. 

On the same day that President Bustamante’s protest was made, 
that is, on ist December 1838, a meeting was held to discuss an edict 
recently issued, that ordered all Frenchmen to leave their dwdlings, 
and, within four days, to leave the Republic of Mexico. Frenchmen 
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living in or near the capital were expressly ordered to assemble at the 
desolate little port of Acapulco, where there was no opportunity to 
find passage on a ship. 

In view of the fact that the journey to Acapulco was long, difficult, 
and beset with robbers, and that at certain times of the year a deadly 
fever was prevalent on the west coast, thu edict was equivalent to a 
death sentence. I myself have travelled over this tedious road infiated 
with bandits, and I cannot emphasize too stro ng ly the fact tha t I have 
in no way exaggerated the dangers, but have rather minimized them. 

Let me now turn for a moment to the political situation. Politics, as 
I have already remarked, is apt to be dull and uninteresting, yet it 
adds variety to my narrative, and variety, as a professor once told me 
in an informal lecture, is the spice of life. So I have followed his 
suggestion in describing my travels in foreign lands. 

The French leader, Admiral Baudin, faced with the hostility ex- 
pressed by French residents of the capital, by President Bustamante’s 
inability to handle the situation, and by the publication of the afore- 
said edict, landed a company of troops on December 5th, only four 
days after his protest was made, at Vera Cruz, conquered the city 
proper, hoisted the French flag in the plaza, and then returned to h^ 
vessd. 

But before the soldien reached their ship, they took possession on 
the shore of the harbour of a fine cannon, which was primarily 
for display, rather than for defence. The cannon was loaded, but the 
retreat of ffie Mexicans had been so rapid that not a single shot had 
been fired firom it. The French marines, deciding to salute the Mexicans 
with their own gun, pointed the cannon toward a door in which a 
Mexican general was standing, and fired. The General was Santa 
Anna. He had seen the match flicker near the fuse of the gun and had 
attempted to escape, but he was too late. A cannon ball shattered his 
knee. The French marines seemed to enjoy the little joke they had just 
played embarked, lau ghing and firolicking like little children, or 
rather like Frenchmen. 

In meantime, Santa Anna was being earned into the house, 
where he dictated a report in which he claimed a complete victory 
for the Mexican forces. He said that he had turned back the French 
with a bayonet charge and forced them to board their ships; that a 
hundred French marines had been killed: that many wounded were 
left lying in the streets of Vera Cruz; and that he had captured an 
eight-pound cannon. 

General Santa Anna, in the belief that he was on his deathbed, then 
dictated what he believed was his final message: “As my life blood ebbs, 
it gives me keen joy to see the beginning of amity among Mex ic an 
leaders. General Arista, with whom, unfortunately, I was not in accord, 
I for the last time and send to convey on my behalf to the 

President of our republic my profound gratitude for the confidence and 
trust he has reposed in me in times of danger. 
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*T beseech my countrymen, m the name of their afihcted fatherland, 
to banish all strife and to umte m erecting an impenetrable barrier 
against French attacks I request the government to allow me to be 
buned here on the spot where I was wounded, so that all my fellow 
soldiers may know what hne of battle I had planned for them Finally, 
1 request my countrymen riot to fail to protect and defend our land, 
and to avenge our losses by victory 
“To all Mexicans who have opposed my pohtical aspirations and 
have forced me to remam a simple Mexican atizen, I leave this one 
final message God and Freedom ** 

While Santa Anna was dictatmg this message, Admiral Baudin, 
having heard that the wounded man was the great general himself 
and that he did not have proper medical assistance, offered the services 
of his own personal surgeon 

General Santa Anna, howevo*, declined this offer of assistance, 
apparendy fearing “Gre^ bearing gifts ** Instead he acted as his own 
surgeon, amputating the leg hunself The unscientific method used by 
the General caused him excruciating pain and the wound is still 
troublesome This accounts for the pallor of his countenance, so obvious 
when I first saw him Santa Anna’s subsequent recovery is known to 
the world at large 

But I have already dwelt far too long on inadents in Mexican history 
To go back to my invitation to the hall given in honour of President 
Santa Anna When General Van dor Linden was accompanying me 
to my house, or rather to my veranda, he said many flattering things 
to me, among others that when Santa Anna, who was now President 
of Mexico, was talking to me he had laugh^ for the first tune since 
leaving the capital 

As soon as 1 reached my abode I opened my favourite traveUing 
case which, together with my laces, dresses, and jewels, fortunately had 
escaped the bandits 

In prepanng to leave San Francisco I had, of course, considered the 
possibihty of attending a ball, and so, having suitable evenmg clothes 
with me, was fairly well prepared for such an emergency In fact, I 
found I had everything I noMied, and yet, like a seasoned traveller, 
had not brought too large a wardrobe Thus I was able to devise a 
httle..evenmg costume m Iguala, as I had m Sydney I had had two 
days to prepare for the governor’s ball m Sydney, in Iguala, however, 
I had just two hours In Sydney I had been able to pick my favourite 
violets on the banks of the nver for my costume, m Iguala, on the 
contrary, not a smg^ flower could be found 
I took out my pearl-grey moir6 gown and added a lace collar to it 
This completed my costume Smce Moican women are mvanably 
overloaded with cheap jewellery, I did not need my pearls, which I 
had not brought with me and which would have been far too ostenta- 
tious for a place like Iguala, where the President came to the ball in 
civilian clothes, wearmg a blue dren coat and a vdute cravat 
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During the ball General Blanco, the Minister of War, over and 
told me he had placed two hundr«! pesos (approximatdy one hundred 
dollars) to my credit, adding that since we had been robbed we might 
need some extra gold for travelling expenses. He requested me to share 
this sum with the doctor, saying we could repay him in Mexico City. 

I could not refuse this friendly contributian and I saw nothing wrong 
in taking advantage of this unexpected opportunity to acquire some 
additional funds that could ultimately be repaid. 

At midnight I said good night to President Santa Anna and left the 
ballroom, the doctor accompanying me to my door. The dear, vain 
little man was quite excited, because he had been entrusted some dme 
ago with the delivery of an important dispatch to the President. 
Napoleon, he seemed to feel, was quite insignificant compared to 
Santa Anna; he imagined himself a Croesus in comparison with whom 
the Rothschild Brothers were only poor money lenders. 

At the houses we found the two hundred pesos which General Blanco 
had sent in advance, and a letter ih>m him to a rich landowner called 
Miguel Mosso, whose magnificent hacienda lay directly^on our route. 
The General had already urged us to visit his friend, Don Miguel, who, 
he assured me, would be delighted to entertain us overnight. 


Ghaptbr VII 

ARRIVAL AT MEXICO CITY 

W E started off for Mexico City at four o’clock on the morning 
of the twenty-third from Iguala, where 1 had received such a 
courteous reception fiixnn President Santa Anna and General Blanco, 
both of whom I admired deeply. As we travelled my Hungarian com- 
rades treated me, as usual, with the utmost consideration and courtesy, 
chatting about everything they thought would divert me as we climbed 
the steep mountain on whose summit we were to meet General Cespides 
for the second time. Not a single parrot or dove had been shot along 
the route by either of the two Hungarians, and so we anticipated 
with keen enthusiasm arriving at some place where we might have 
breakfast. 

Having travdled at least fifteen miles, we reached Venta Negra 
about eleven o’clock that same morning. By this time it was obvious 
that our guide, Rubio, was one of the worst scoundrels I have ever 
had the misfortune to meet in all my travels. A typical instance of his 
devilry occurred at Venta Negra. Now Rubio, who often served 
as a guide fi>r travellers and who was constantly contracting debts 
along the road, indulg in g in much petty thievery, would stop at 
all his fiMniliftr haunts, yet skirt any lar^ settlement where, becsuise 
of his past deeds, ho knew he would not be welcome. For this reason 
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he would often take us out of our way to reach unimportant villages 
where his fellow rascals congregated To suit his own dark purposes, 
he led us over a devious route known only to himself Unfortunately 
for him, Venta Negra was located m a narrow valley which it was 
impossible to avoid, and the nearer we approached the more restless 
our friend Rubio seemed to grow Bdfore long we were to learn the 
true cause of his distress 

As we approached the village, a Mexican came to meet us with such 
speed that the htde Hungarian galloped up to him to find out what 
the trouble was The man informed us with the utmost courtesy that 
he had come to see not us, but our gmde 
Meanwhile Rubio quieUy shpped into the inn, and as he did not 
come out agam the Mexican went inside to look for him A moment 
later the stranger reappeared, dragging Rubio by the collar The two 
men, who were quanelhng violently, were kickmg and hitting one 
another with their hands and feet vhien Rubio seemed about to lose 
m the struggle, I told the two Hungarians to pull him away from the 
husky Mexican They comphed with my request 
However, the Mexican turned to them and said in a courtly manner 
“Senor, three of my mules have been stolen by this rascal, you can 
readily understand that I want my property back again ** 

The Mexican continued to argue ip a forceful manner, and from 
what I could deduce he appeared to be entirely right Thereupon 
Rubio, having escaped firom the fists of this Mexican, indicated a 
certain mule, the very animal, in fact, that the doctor was nding 
Dunng the trip I had remarked that t^ was the best mount in the 
entire caravan 

The Mexican went over to the mule, inspected it fi^m head to foot 
nodded, and led it away The doctor considered protestmg, but as he 
understood Spanish and hence knew what had bton said, he realized 
that the owner had more right to the mule than he did But there 
were still two mules to account for Havmg accomplished this much, 
the irate Mexican released his grip on the miserable Rubio 
Since the other two mules he had stolen were not in our caravan, 
Rubio deaded to setdc for them m gold After considerable argument 
as to price, both parties were finally satisfied Rubio paid what he 
owed, the Mexican apologized to us for the trouble he had caused, 
stuck his gold in his pocket, got on his mule and rode off 
After t^t we had an extrmnely simple breakfast of eggs and coffee 
As we rode off we remarked that we were not far firom Mexico City 
The doctor, meanwhile, had taken possession of Rubio’s mule and was 
following us Upon leaving the inn Rubio cursed and shook his fist at 
the Venta Negra Fortunately, the Mexican was too far away to see 
this, or undoubtedly he would have done what he had threatened to 
do— ^ve Rubio a good beating 

We planned to stop that night at San Gahnel, as the well-known 
hacien^ of Don Migud Mbsso was called, but wh^ we reached there 
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at five o’clock, we discovered that the owner was absent and that we 
would be obliged to continue on our way. 

The two Hungarians now travelled ahead of us on the road, while 
the man with the mysterious box remained near our baggage. But our 
Rubio had mysteriously disappeared. We ^ere thus forc^ to find our 
way without a guide, so I led the train, riding with the doctor. By the 
time we left Don hfiguel’s hacienda it was already growing dark; 
within half an hour we could not distinguish the road. The doctor and 
I both called, *‘Rubio,” but he failed to appear. Only an echo, as the 
romanticists and poets say, came back. 

Although in grave danger of losing our way, we continued to ride 
ahead. From time to time, however, we rein^ in our mules, calling 
“Rubio” at the top of our lungs. Finally we thought we heard an 
answer behind us. We stopped and wait^. We were not mistaken. 
Soon, not Rubio, but the rear guard, the man with the rifle, the mule 
drivers, and the pack appeared. As the mule drivers were thoroughly 
familiar with the road, we travelled confidently on ahead under their 
guidance. Finally lights appeared. We were now about a quarter of 
an hour away from the bridge at Isola. 

Not far from the village we saw a man approaching in the darkness; 
it proved to be the rascal Rubio himself. Without taking the slightest 
notice of us, he hurried on. Aware that I was powerless to stop him, yet 
I rode up, made a few unpleasant remarks to him, and struck him in 
the face with my riding whip. He slunk shamefacedly away. 

Everything seemed to go wrong th^t day. No suitable place could 
be found for my hammock, our evening meal was poor, and we did 
not sleep well. Added to this, there was an insane woman in the inn. 
Had we known about her, we could easily have gone to another inn 
and not been forced to come into contact with this absent.minded and 
queer individual. 

So long as we were up, nothing happened; the poor woman merely 
sat in a comer and ate her supper out of a bowl made firom a gourd. 
However, as soon as I retired to my hammock she got up, came over 
near me, and began to make the sign of the cross all over her body. 
Not knowing what she wanted, I called for help only to be told: **She’s 
crazy, but she won’t do anything dangerous. Leave her alone, she 
won’t touch you.” 

As a matter of fact, the woman proved to be quite harmless, yet she 
kept me awake all night, a serious matter to any traveller. Our night’s 
rest was further interrupted by the arrival of couriers who travel back 
and forth between Iguala and Mexico City, changing horses at the inn. 

On Friday, the twenty-fourth, we start^ out at three o’clock. After 
travelling twelve miles, we stopped for breakfast, which was somewhat 
better than usual. All signs now indicated that we were approaching 
the outskirts of a large dty. The two-hour siesta that followed was more 
than welcome after the deepless night we had just passed. 

At Cuernavaca we had no difficulty finding a lesthouse and a bedy 
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a real one that could truthfully be called a bed. I was almost overcome 
with joy. This was only the second time within twelve days that I had 
been so fortunate; the last good bed I had was at Ghilpancingo. I slept 
soundly. 

The following morning, to my keen delight, I discovered that 1 
was in a veritable paradisb, a dassical paradise somewhat like the 
gardens of Versailles, with cascades and fountains and high clipped 
hedges. Yet all this magnificence was in what was only a roadhouse 
garden. 

Versailles, however, does not have such splendid rose arbours as 
those I then saw, which were as long as the famous arbours laid out 
by Napoleon at Compi^gne for Maria Louisa. Those I now inspected 
at Cuernavaca had not been the gift of a king to a queen, but revealed 
the lavish hand of mother nature, who creates a miniature paradise 
wherever water is available. Each day at Cuernavaca is stamped in- 
delibly on my memory. I regretted that 1 was not fixe, for I fdt that 
here I could end my troubles and sorrows. 

From Cuernavaca the traveller can reach Mexico City by stage- 
coach. Our two Hungarians who were as independent as a pair of 
centaurs decided to remain behind and follow later. The banality of 
the stagecoach did not appeal to them. Fuithermore, by riding horse- 
back they saved the coach fare. The man with the rifle also fell behind, 
not as a matter of courtesy, but to wait for the pack train to pull in. 
Throughout the entire trip this consdentious friend assumed full re- 
sponsibility for our baggage and seemed to feel obligated to deliver 
me unharmed in Mexico City. 

On this final stage of the journey I was accompanied by the doctor. 
At three o*dock we departed in a grey coach, erroneously known as the 
fast mail. The Hungarians and the man with the mysterious box called 
afrer us, wishing us a happy journey, as the antiquated conveyance 
started up the road. 

Forty miles in a Mexican stagecoach is an ordeal I would not inflict 
on my worst enemy. The road was unbelievably rough and uncomfort- 
able, but fortunatdy I was so tired that on toward evening betiveen 
villages I fell asleep. 

A sudden stop that almost broke my ribs awakened me. I looked 
out. The coach was standing between two rows of ragged, armed men, 
some whom were on horseback and some on foot. Through my mind 
flashed memories of the robben of Mescale. “Bandits,” I sleeked, 
“bandits, bandits!” 

“Calm yourself, Madame,” said a spectator. “These ntien whom you 
see are not robben. They hxve not come to make trouble, but are the 
escort sent to protect us firom robben.” 

When I was able to breathe freely once more I looked around, but 
did not fisel a great amount of confidence in our guards. 

The manner in which the springs and axles o£ the coach jarred, 
shaking and disturinng the unfortunate passengen, belies description. 
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ConveTBation was utterly impossible^ yet I longed to converse with my 
neighbour who had reassur^ me al^ut the escort and who, I now 
felt certain, was the same Don Miguel Mosso at whose harie«»** we 
had expected to pass the night. Whra I was choroughly convinced that 
it was he, 1 decided to introduce myself, and so hanrifid him my note 
of introduction from the Minister of War. • 

Don Miguel was a keen admirer of Santa Anna, and took a deep 
interest in us when he learned that we carried letters from him. He 
invited me to stay at his house as long as I remained in Mexico City, 
and to consider myself a member of his family. 

At eleven o'clodc the stage stopped at a Mexican roadhouse that 
served breakfast. The appearance of Don Miguel acted like an electric 
shock on the servants. The waiters moved with incredible alacrity; the 
proprietor made every effort to provide his distinguished guest with 
something more than the customary stagecoach breakfast. 

Finally an excellent meal was served. W'lien the doctor asked for 
our bill, he was told that it had already been paid. In France I would 
have regarded this act with disfavour, but since my visit to San Fran- 
cisco I had learned enough about Mexican manners to take this in 
the courteous spirit in which it was offered. So I thanked Don Miguel 
Mosso for his kindness. 

An hour later we reached Mexico City. Notwithstanding Don 
Miguel’s urgent invitation to be his guest, I decided to stay at a hotel 
called the ^ande Soci6t^. 

We had left Acapulco on March 13th; on the twenty-fifth, some 
twelve days later, we reached Mexico City. En route we had stopped 
one day at Mt. Peregrino and two days at Ghilpancingo. By eliminating 
the detours that Rubio had made us take to avoid meeting his credi- 
tors, the journey could have been made in eight days. 

Upon arriving at the capital, vfc learned that halva’s son, John, 
and the adjutant of the rebel general, Alvarez, had been shot on the 
twenty-third at Ghilpancingo. 


Chapter VIII 
LIFE IN MEXICO CITY 

W HEN our coach reached Mexico City, all the travellers scattered 
to find suitable accommodations. I engaged quarters at the 
Crrande Socidtd, the best hotel in the dty before the large Iturbide, 
which was opened after I reached the capital, was built. The doctor 
was the only other member erf our party who took a room there. 

The time had now come to part from our two Hun^ans. During 
the journey they had talked occasionally of attempting to join 
anny of Alvarez, or the President, as superior ofiicm, but they did 
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not like the idea of participating in a dvil war. They felt, too, that it 

was their patriotic duty to join the war at Constantinople. 

For this reason they remained only three days in Mexico City, 
scarcely long enough to have more than a glimpse of the city and its 
fine palace. Then they went to Vera Cruz, where they secured passage 
on a ship bound for Europe. From that day to this, I have not seen 
them or heard from them. I can only say that throughout the long, 
tiresome trip they were not only invariably agreeable and considerate, 
but even took an almost brotherly interest in me. 

As I have already remarked, I reached Mexico City at two o’clock 
Sunday afternoon. I engaged quarters immediately in the best room 
of the hotel, a luxury I had been anticipating for some time. There I 
went directly to bed, into which I sank with an indescribable feeling 
pf peace. Later, after a bath, I rested again and had dinner in bed. 
After dessert I went to sleep and did ru>t wake up until eleven o’clock 
the following morning, when I vras aroused, not by the noise of chat- 
tering parrots that I had heard so often throughout the trip, but by 
the lively tunes of a spirited military march that was being played 
under my window as a regiment passed on the way to church. 

By this time my good spirits had returned. I forgot my recent hard- 
ships and recalled only the interesting country through which I had 
passed and the conversations I had had during the journey. I jumped 
out of bed, donned my dressing-gown, and opened the window. 

Here, as in every part of the world where fine martial music is 
heard, the military band was followed by a large crowd. I was fasci- 
nated by the gay and festive appearance of the people. After my eyes 
had grown accustomed to the sunlight and my ears to the music, I 
still felt so exhausted fix)m the journey that I went back to bed. 

As I had dined the previous evening, I now breakfasted on my 
downy couch, then fell asleep again. This time, however, my sleep 
lasted not twelve, but fourteen hours. I know my eyes were barely 
open — although it was well toward evening — ^when I heard the good 
doctor knocking loudly at my door. I rose, dressed quickly, and, some- 
what annoyed, opened the door. 

The doctor told me he had already called at the French legation 
and had been received by the attach^, M. Dano. 

“What colour is the attach^?’’ I asked, rather abruptly. 

“What do you mean by colour? he replied in amazement. 

“Well, out here we meet people of every colour, brown, white, 
yellow, red, and copper colour.” 

“He happens to be blond. Do you like blonds?” 

“I will let you know when I am wide awake.” 

“After I tdl you about my visit to the attach^, you will be wide awake. 
I was as cordially received by the attach^ as if I h^ been an ambassador.” 

“So he was ^ad to see you?” 

“He appeared to be. He is polite, amiable, and very much of a 
gentleman. I told him all about our trip up from Acapulco.” 
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“What comments did he make?” 

* He jumped up firom his chair, and so did everyone dse 'What,' 
he said, 'you have come all the way from Acapulco?’ ” 

“ ‘Yes,* I rephed, ‘and among my fellow travellers was a woman * ** 

“ ‘A woman made the tnp?* ** 

“ ‘Yes, indeed, a typical Frenchwoman If you saw her you would 
think she was the kmd pf woman that is never visible before tivo o’clock 
in the afternoon But appearances are deceptive She was always the 
first one in the saddle, and never delayed us so much as an hour during 
the entire tnp* ” 

‘ ‘1 should like to meet the lady,* said the attach^ ” 

“ ‘1 know she expects to see you, for she has a letter of mtroducuon 
to the French consulate But until now she has been taking the rest 
she so gready needs after her long tnp and for this reason has been 
unable to call at your oflipe * ** 

“So you have reported my amval at the consulate, doctor?” I re- 
marked 

Of course, surely you don’t intend to travel incognito?” 

No, but I didn t expect to do more than send in my name Later 
on 1 will see them, but at my own convenience I dishke the idea of 
anyone knocking at my door and waking me, as you have done ” 

My bath having been prepared, I now feft the doctor Then, after 
something to eat, I had the thnil of reading of our amval m the 
paper By this time I felt completely rested ai^ fully conscious of the 
fact that the luxuries 1 had been enjoying for the past sixteen hours 
were not a dream, but a reahty 

1 he following mormng 1 woke up at ten o clock of my own accord 
My desire to dress properly convinced me that my feeling of fatigue 
had passed, and that there was nothing to prevent me from visibng 
the central plaza of the city I opened my travelhng bag that had, 
fortunately, escaped the bandits, and took out the pearl-grey dress 
that had already graced the President’s ball 

After completing my toilette, I went out, accompamed by a servant 
I had hired, to call on Madame Blanco, the sister-in-law of the Minister 
of War to whom I had a letter of introduction When my name was 
announced, the door was thrown open and I was greeted by Madame 
Blanco anH her family physician. Dr Jourdanet, whom I now met for 
the first time 

Madame Blanco, the sister-in-law of the Minister of War, is the wife 
of the General Blanco who joined forces with Raousset de Boulbon at 
Hermosillo 

She was extremely cordial and inquired anxiously about her brother- 
in-law and recent events of the campaign I tned to appease her fears 
by putting the situauon in the best hght possible Having been born 
in New Orleans, where she had liv^ for twenty years, she spoke 
English fluently 

In the Mwifjm manner , she placed her house, or casa, entirely at 

B 
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my disposal. I accepted this courteous gesture in the spirit in which 
it was offered, aware that it was nothing more than a delicate way of 
expressing hospitality. 

After leaving Madame Blanco, I went to the French consulate. The 
attach^, through the doctor’s call, already knew that I was in the city; 
yet 1 was allowed to remain for an hour in his ante*room. However, I 
knew this was purely accidental and not malioiousness on his part. 

Finally I was ushered in to see him. I handed him the letter of 
introduction that had been given to me by the French consul in San 
Francisco. At first glance M. Dano, like all diplomats, appeared cold 
and reticent, although elegant and courteous in manner. After remain- 
ing there a quarter of an hour, I left for the banking house of Jecker 
and Torres. I carried exchange on this house, as well as a paper 
package that Mr. Tyler, the banker at Acapulco, had asked me to 
give them. This important package that had been entrusted to my 
care had caused me considerable anxiety throughout the trip, and I 
had thought that the favour I had thus extended would give me the 
right to receive exchange firom their bank in gold. 

But in Mexico City, or at least in this particular banking house, 
exchange is handled in another manner, so when I made my request 
the attendant handed me^ a large sack of silver. This made me sus- 
picious, not only of their chivalry but of (heir gratitude. 

Satisfied that I had accomplished enough for one day, I merely 
located the place I intended to visit the first thing the following morn- 
ing, then returned to my hotel. At that time I was not familiar with 
the famous Hotel Iturbide, but I should like to advise all travellers 
that the Grand Society, in which I was extremely comfortable for nine 
months, is first class in every respect. 

Not long after I returned to my hotel, I heard a knock on my door. 
When I opened it, much to my delight a Californian entered. I had 
a letter for him from San Francisco and so had sent him word of my 
arrival. 

The visitor was the rich merchant, Limantour, who now claims from 
the American government ten square miles of lud on the exact place 
occupied by the finest section of San Francisco. Naturally Limantour's 
claim has created a tremendous sensation, for the government will 
owe him, when the case is setdrd, not less than twelve million dollars 
—some sixty million francs. He hu already been offered a cash settle- 
ment of two million, which he rejected and began suit. The affair has 
been important and interesting enough to enlist the support of the 
newspapers, one of which has sponso^ the claim of the rich land- 
owner. Limantour is a native of Brittany. 



Chapter IX 


LIMANTOUR 

T he following details regaxdmg this singular lawsuit have been 
substantiated from a brochure published in English in Francisco 
by an American lawyer and gener^, James Wilson 
M Limantour was born m France, but spent most of his life at sea 
as a merchant In 1831 he came to Meuco landing at Vera Cruz 
The followmg year he made many trips between this important Mexi- 
can port and his homeland By 1836 he had extended his commeraal 
activities into the Pacific, trading in many countnes along the entire 
coast north of Lima 

In September 1841 he set out on a voyage that included all the 
Mexican ports of Upper and Lower California On 28th October 1841, 
as he was attempting to enter San Francisco harbour, he had the mis- 
fortune to wreck his vessel Although the ship was a total loss, part of 
the cargo was recovered through the assistance of residents of bausahto, 
Sonoma, and other neighbouring setdements 
Having saved his gold and a large portion of his cargo he decided 
to stay at what is now San Francisco, known m those days as Yerba 
Buena Unable to procure passage on a ship after months of futile 
effort, Limantour appears to have remamed approximately a year m 
Yerba Buena 

Mr Wilson in his brochure attaches special sigmficance to the fact 
that M Limantour reached Yerba Buena, or San Francisco, toward 
the end of October or the ist November 1841, and that his enforced 
sojourn lasted until the fall of 1842 During this period he had an 
opportumty to inspect the fine bay and coastal lands, espeaally near 
the hamlet of Yerba Buena In the eyes of M Limantour, an alert 
merchant and capable sailor, the harbour had a great future 
In the year 1841, at the time that M Limantour was hvmg on the 
desolate coast near Yerba Buena, a ship came mto the bay fiom Oregon 
Among her passengers, m addition to some agents of the Hudson Bay 
Company, m as an envoy of the French government, Duflot de Mofias, 
who had been sent out to ascertain the importance and resources of 
Gabforma and Oregon Temtory 

When M Duflot de Mofiras, who subsequently published a book on 
Gahfbrma, learned that a Froochman was staying m Yerba Buena he 
went to see him and discussed with him and an English agent at some 
length, the pn lifif^ l and commercial importance of the bay of San 
Francisco He spoke the importance of the fact that this la^ might 
soon become Englwh territory, since the hfexican government had 
borrowed a considerable amount trf* money firom England which their 
govemment would probably use as an excuse and pretext fiir taking 
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over this territory Each conversation with the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s agent strengthened M de Mofras* faith m the future of the 
l),ar 1 ^ur, and so he advised M Limantour, if he wished to become 
extremely wealthy, to secure land near the bay of San Francisco 
M Limantour’s reply was “If you have so much confidence in its 
future value, why don’t you attempt to acqmre a grant yourselT”’ 

“In my capacity as agent of the French government,’’ rephed M dc 
Mofiras, “I cannot take advantage of such an opportUmty ’’ 

7 his conversation made a deep impression on M Limantour, who 
finally bought the lands, the possession of which is now in htigation 
I shall discuss this purchase later on m my narrative 
While M Limantour was living near the bay of Yerba Buena, that 
IS from October 1841 until the fall of 1842, he learned the history of 
these coastal lands from early settlers In this way he came into contact 
with the most important persons hving near the bay, many of whom 
became his close finends, for he spoke Spamsh fluently enough to be 
able to carry on long and involved conversations with them in their 
own tongue 

After a sojourn of eleven months — ^in other words, in October 1842 — 
he procured a small ship firom General Vahejo which he named Fannv 
in honour of the general’s eldest daugnter On this boat he started 
out wath what goods he had salvagea from his wrecked vessel, visiting 
the harbours of Monterey, Santa Barbara, and San Pedro By this time 
M Limantour, through his commercial activities and enterprising 
spirit, had g;rown nch and acquired a large amount of property On 
2nd January 1843 he entered the harbour of San Pedro and dropped 
anchor 

At this point certain important events that occurred in Cahforma 
and Mexico prior to 1842 should be mentioned In 1835 and 1836 
certain defimte signs of unrest appeared in Mexican temtory Under 
the leadership of Don Juan Alvu-ado, Upper Cahforma revolted and 
declared its independence Mexico, which by this time had separated 
from Spain, believed that armed mtervention was unnecessary and 
decided to appomt Alvarado to the governorship By so doing Mexico 
hoped to open the way for the men who favoured independence to 
umte with it 

For a time this diplomacy had the desired result Alvarado assumed 
the title of governor, acknowledged the supremacy of the Mexican 
government, and thus ended the revolt m California Alvarado retained 
this post until 1842 

Sefior Don Antomo Lopez de Santa Anna had now readied the 
zemth of his power and was the undisputed master of Mexico Profitmg 
by a situation that arose through the jealousy of an official m Cah- 
forma, Santa Anna felt that by appointing a governor of Cahforma 
with ^ powers, he would bind tl^ temtory more firmly to Mexico 
He therefore appointed General Michdtorena to the post of governor 
On nth Febniary 1842 he sent his instructions to General Michel- 
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torena, whom shortly before he had appointed Governor of California. 
The Mexican treasury was, as usual, depicted, and the government 
was in no condition to supply the new governor with the funds needed 
for his office. 

Micheltorena left Mexico in the summer of 184a, reaching Upper 
California in September. With him camt four or five hundred men 
who scarcely deserved the name of soldiers. He lacked supplies, gold, 
ammunition, means of transportation, and every kind of equipment 
for his vessels. Forced to assume the responsibility of providing these 
himself, he remained for a month in southern California at the pueblo 
of Los Angeles. At this time M. Limantour dropped anchor in San 
Pedro Harbour and General Micheltorena sent him the following 
letter: 


Los Angeles, 8th January 1843. 

Dear Sir, 

For nearly three months I have been prevented, owing to a shortage 
of supplies and equipment, firom proceeding with my troops to the 
capital, and now find myself in an extremely precarious situation. 

M. Louis Vignes, one of your countrymen, has informed me of your 
arrival and of the fact that you have gold and supplies on board your 
vessel. I should be extremdy gratc^ial if you would place some of 
your gold and supplies at my disposal. Should you do so, in return I will 
give you a draft on the house of Jecker and Company at Mazatlan. 

I cnin assure you, furthermore, of a certain amount of governmental 
business that would be of material assistance to you in your commercial 
enterprises. In fact I would guarantee to exert all my influence to make 
your trading ventures as profitable as possible. Or if you pr e ferred to 
acquire some land in this country, I could give you a grant in any 
place you might select, on condition that the land was not already 
held by someone else. I have been given extensive powers to govern 
the Califomias, but the most pressing thing that now confix>nts me is 
to provide for my troops and to extricate myself from this embarrassing 
situation. 

If you will be kind enough, M. Limantour, to grant my request 
without further delay, we can then proceed to draw up the details of 
an agreement that 1/^ prove mutually acceptable to both parties. 

Awaiting with the keenest antidpation an early reply, I am. 

Your devoted servant and sincere fnend, 

Micheltorena. 

Limantour accepted the proposal made by the Mexican governor. 
The result of the conference was the following agreement, or rather 
Bcries of agreements, signed by Micheltorena in his capadty as governor. 

I» Joseph Pi^ Limantour, captain of the French navy, make the 
following agreement with your excellency: 
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1. I am prepared to accept the government’s receipt for $4,000 as 
payment on account of a larger amount owed me by the Mexican 
treasury. 

2. For this receipt your excellency agrees to make over to me two 
unoccupied pieces of land as indicated. 

3. The first of these grauts lies near the pueblo of Ycrba Buena, 
400 Spanish yards south-west of Mr. Richardson’s old home. The 
boundaries of this grant are indicated on one of Mr. Richardson’s 
special maps and certified by the owner and the alcalde (a complete 
legal description of the boundary now follows) “for a distance of 
about two leagues between the bank of the tstero down to the harbour, 
exclusive of an area of 200 Spanish yards encircling the confines of 
the city proper.” 

I request your excellency in return for the $4,000 to make over to 
me the two grants as indicated, with the clear understanding that I 
can take possession of the properties when I acquire them without 
being forc^ to submit to the existing colonial laws. It is not my idea 
to accept this land as a gift, but to acquire possession by purchase, so 
that 1 will have the legal right to dispose of it. 

J. Limantour, 

Pueblo of Los Angeles, 

loth January 1843. 


Governor Micheltorena repUed as follows: 

Los Angeles, 

25th February 1843. 

The claim, approved by the proper authorites, entitles the French 
citizen, Francois Joseph Limantour, full rights to the following two 
land grants: 

The first lies about a league from the pueblo of Yerba Buena auid 
some 400 yards firom the house of Mr. William Richardson on the 
bay, extending in a straight line approximately two leagues firom north- 
east to south-west. The second grant also of one-half league stretches 
firom north-east to south-west to a point 200 yards beyond the circum- 
ference of the city proper. 

This land, as indicated, has been sdected by the aforesaid Liman- 
tour, captain in the French marine, to whom I now grant this property 
in consideration services render^!, with full title. 

MichdtorenB .0 

If Limantour wins his case, he will own the finest section of San 
Francisco, for the dty now stfmds on land granted him by Governor 
hficheltorena. However, at the present time the Mexican government 
is contesting his title. 

The Americans believe that limantour waited far too long before 
pressing his claim, and tried to avmd a lawsuit. The case lias aroused 
considerable comment and discontent in San Frandsco, where the 
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AmericsuiB unanimously contend that his claim is without foundation, 
notwithstanding the important evidence disclosed in Wilson’s publica- 
tion. 

In an issue of such magnitude, I would not venture to express my 
own opinion, but as a friend of Limantour I hope from the depths 
my heart that he will win his suit. If he (^pes win it, his birthplace, 
Lorient, will be materiaUy enriched, since he has promised to give a 
large sum — a million dollars, I believe — to found a marine hospital. 
All French sailors should offer a prayer to Our Lady of Gu6rande for 
Limantour to win his suit. 

I gave Limantour the bundle of papers his lawyer asked me to 
deliver. He seemed quite depressed, and had little to say about his 
case. During the nine months I spent in Mexico I saw M. Limantour 
hequently and we often discussed his lawsuit. I found him invariably 
as reticent and quiet as he was the first day. He did not seem to 
question the attitude of the American government, but dismissed the 
matter from his mind and went about his affairs as if this unimportant 
case did not concern him. I recommend his splendid philosophy to 
anyone who finds himself in legal difficulties in Europe. 


Chapter X 

MEXICO AND THE MEXICANS 

AFTER M. Limantour, whose case interested me so deeply, de- 
/Rparted, I still felt weary, notwithstanding my fourteen hours* 
sleep. So I closed my door, went to bed, and slept until nine the next 
morning. 

By the following day I felt that I had fully recuperated from the 
hardships of the journey. Having dressed, I now went out to make 
some purchases. The finest mercantile shops in Mexico are situated 
on what is called Calle de Plateros — Silversmiths’ Street. At first I 
imagined that after an absence of ten years I was finally back in Paris, 
for &e dress shops along Calle de Plateros vie in splendour and luxury 
with those of Rue de la Paix and Rue Richelieu. This, of course, is 
not surprising, smee all the merchants are French. I found everything 
carried by the finest shops of Paris; the styles are only a month late — 
in other words, the amount of time requi^ to send them from Paris 
to Mexico City. 

Although the quality and style are «imilar to those of Parisian arddes, 
the prices are higher. What sells in Paris for a franc costs a dollar in 
Mexico City. A hat trimmed with feathers, that can be purchased for 
twenty-five francs in Paris, is priced in Mexico City at four times as 
much; that is, one hundred firancs. A black taffeta dress, worth on« 
hundrad firancs in France, will cost one hundred piastres, or four hun- 
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drcd francs in Mexico City. This same variation in price applies to all 

‘*What a large profit/* fashionable Parisians would say. ‘‘Mexican 
merchants must make fortunes almost overnight.** 

But Mexican merchants are not so ruthless as they seem. First of all, 
there is an extremely highrimport tax on all garments; then at least a 
third of the merchandise is more or less damaged in transit; and, finally, 
prices are comparatively cheap in view of the difficulties encountered 
in bringing the latest Parisian creations from the Boulevard des 
Gapucines, the Rue Royale, and the suburbs of Saint Honor6 all the 
way to Mexico City. 

I was delighted to know that I had at last found a friendly land 
with an abundance of good shops that supplied whatever I wanted. 
Mexico would lose half her charm if she became an industrial country 
like France. 

I shopped until two o’clock in the afternoon, then decided to call 
at the house of Don Miguel Mosso, the wealthy owner of the vast 
hacienda of San Gabriel, whom we had met while travelling on the 
stage. This second meeting with Don Miguel confirmed my belief that 
he was one of the finest men I had ever met. He seemed anxious to 
have me know his wife and courteously arranged to have us meet in 
the near future. 

I recall with keen joy the firiends I made in Mexico, for everywhere 
I went I was received in the most cordial manner. I even became greatly 
attached to my Mexican maid, Demetrie, who was as devoted to me 
as if we had grown up together. Our parting was almost tragic. 

Although I have been back just six months in my luxurious and 
beloved Paris, yet I have found no one to compare with Demetric. 
The French maid I have at the present time criticizes my English 
accent and acts, much to the detriment of my purse, as if 1 were an 
extremely rich woman. 

After shopping feverishly for two or three days, I finally found time 
to catch my breath and look around the city. The following day I 
decided to visit El Paseo. 

El Paseo, as the name indicates, is the favourite promenade of the 
Mdticans; it is what the Champs Rlys^, the Boulevard des Bois, or 
the Tuileries are to fashionable Parisians. I enjoyed El Paseo extremely, 
for everything I saw was new and strange. Of course 1 was in a carriage; 
in Mexico it is not customary to visit El Paseo on foot. 

Later on, when I went there, I was usually accompanied by one of 
the prominent ladies of the dty. I found the feminine custom of greet- 
ing one another with the hands extremely amusing, for the ladies used 
their fingers as rapidly as if they were giving telegraphic signals. A 
stranger seeing them might think all Mexican women were dumb, 
because while riding along the boulevard they seemed to talk only 
with their hands. 

As I have already 'mentioned, I have a knack for languages, and 
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always enjoy learning a new tongue. However, I must confess that I 
was unable to understand the meaning of their finger dialect, for when 
I attempted to decipher all the various nuances of the Mexican lan- 
guage as expressed in these signals, firom the casual greeting to the 
most tender welcome, I was finally forced to renounce my studies as 
too complicated for a European. There vere so many other beautiful 
things to see and enjoy in Mexico that I was soon consoled for my 
mabiUty to master their mysterious signals. 

The days I spent touring the city passed rapidly. Finally I made an 
excursion out into the country. There I visited the home of Don 
Manuel Eleandon, one of the richest landowners and most important 
financiers of Mexico City. He lived in a beautiful villa on Tambaya 
HiU. 

Ten years ago the spot where this villa now stands was a deserted, 
sandy region, covered only with a little scraggly cactus. Within the 
short space of a month, this wilderness was tra^ormed into a fine 
park; an elaborate hothouse, purchased in London, was erected on 
one comer of the property; it holds a profusion of exotic tropical 
plants, grown by skilful French gardeners. 

The villa itself is of pure Italian architecture. The traveller, viewing 
the valuable art collection, the exquisite, rare old porcelains, and the 
graceful bronzes it contains, forgets America and feds that he is back 
in some fine old palace in Europe surrounded by old world culture. 

Don Manuel, the creator of this almost miraculous beauty, has so 
many activities and interests that he has comparativdy few oppor- 
tunities to enjoy its charm. He is a plain, unassuming man who helices 
in making the most of what he has acquired. Although his tremendous 
energy and application have made him a man of vast influence, yet 
at the same time he does an extraordinary amount of good, which is 
kept secret at his personal request. 

His position has not been entirdy a pleasant one, however, and he 
has been made to suffer at the hwds of his countrymen. Mexicans 
possess, to a pronounced degree, a feding of envy. The possessipns of 
others distress them, for wealth is their main source of enjoyment and 
the thing that above all else they strive for. According to Mexican 
ideas, what their fellow men amass rardy comes firom lawful sources. 
This fact explains the strange disfavour with which Don Manud is 
regarded, in spite of hu many charities. 

Don Manuel owns a la^ factory at Orizaba and has many pros- 
perous haciendas in the vicinity of Gdrdoba, Guadalajara, Mllpas, and 
San Andr6s. He is also the largest shareholder, as "well as one of the 
discoverers, of the silver mines at Real dd Monte. 

The employees, crafiimen, and workers of all kinds who depend on 
him for their existence and livelihood are so numerous that he must 
have at least fifteen thousand persons on his payroll. Indirectly de- 
pendent on him are some five hundred fiunilies of these workers. 

Notwithstanding the number of men whom he supports, Don Manurf 
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IS, as I have said, unpopular He is openly accused of being a usurer 
who speculates on the instabihty of the ever-changing Mexican govern- 
ment I do not know on what these charges are based, I do know that 
they caxmot be proved by facts The Mmcan republic, owing to the 
frequent change of government, is constandy in a state of pohtical 
turmoil, as a result, the cex\|Tal government is somewhat corrupt 

National economy lies too far beyond the range of purely feminme 
interests for me to enter into discussions of a political nature, but the 
fact remains that every new government in Mexico is seriously handi- 
capped by a shortage of gold Drastic reforms in national economy, 
w^ch no one has the courage to undertake, are desperately needed 
Until these are made, the government, if it is to exist, must receive 
funds from outside sources Gkivemment officials, however, are to 
blame for the fact that the pubhc loans lack adequate bacl^g and 
that the treasury is in a chaotic condition that would wreck any normal 
business venture 

Although capitahstic speculation in government securities may be 
legal, yet it is extremely hazardous And if speculators who may at 
times have profited, lose heavily, the blame falls on them rather than 
on the shoulders of those who are responsible for the depleted condition 
of the national treasury Obvioudy, any loans made to the Mexican 
government, backed by a lean treasury, are financially unsound So 
how can capitalists be expected to have any confidence in a govern- 
ment that cannot put its own finances on a secure basis^ 

According to the latest reports, bonds of the Mexican government 
are not worth more than one-tenth of their par value Thus those 
who have mvested m these securities cannot hope to get back more 
than one hundred thousand piastres out of every milli on loaned the 
government 

From any angle the finanaal outlook m Mexico is serious, there is 
no assurance that back payments on bonds wiU be met, and interest 
on them is now being paid out of capital Thus capitalists cannot be 
guaranteed proper security for th^ loans to the government and so 
are forced to protect themselves by asking extraordinary concessions 
These demand are so great that although Mexico is now on the gold 
standard, the government cannot balance the budget Yet Mexiw 
officials make no effort to retrench, hoping through firequent fluctua- 
tions m the exchange to make back some of the deficit 

This has thrown a heavy burden on the treasury, and so long con- 
tmued and repeated has been this abuse that each new government 
that comes mto oflice is forced to hquidate the affairs of its predecessor 
When this occurs, any former contracts or agreements that have not 
been consummated in a sound manner are valueless This fact is well 
known to the capitalistic class, whose efforts to protect themsdves 
against such contingenaes are called usury 

Agreements thus made by capitahsts vaih the Mexican government 
are not based on sound finamcial procedure, it would be imfair, how- 
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ever, to judge them according to our own laws or customs. Nor must 
the fact be overlooked that Mexican finances need, above all else, 
organization and sound management, for the entire economic machinery 
of the state is defective and corrupt. Thus Mexico is faced with a gold 
shortage and the lack of a sound method of replenishing the exchequer. 

The same situation has occurred, and financial crises have arisen 
many times before, in other lands. Even Napoleon, the great organizer 
and financial genius of the early nineteenth century, was forced during 
the First Consulship to procure large advances from leading capitalists 
in a manner very similar to that used in Mexico, and yet French 
speculators who came to the aid of Napoleon were considered to have 
rendered invaluable services to thdr country. 


Chapter XI 

CHAPULTEPEC PARK. POPOCATEPETL. DEL MUERTO. 

THE FESTIVAL OF FLOWERS 

AFTER visiting Seiior Eleandon’s charming villa, I went to see 
/RChapultcpec Park, a sight that invariably inspires in the visitor, 
even in travellers who have already seen the glories of Tahiti and the 
Sandwich Islands, an cxtraordixuuy sense of wonder and amazement. 
Apparently, the trees have not been disturbed since time immemorial; 
from their limbs hang long, festive streams of white moss, as grotesque 
as the beards of venerable grifi&ns. In fact, the magnificence and splen- 
dour of the luxuriant vegetation that rises on the heights surrounding 
the casde, belie description. The old castle in the park is now being 
used as a military college. 

During my visit to the Mexican capital, this park was my favourite 
retreat; almost every evening I went there to revel in its beauty. My 
customary walk was to what was called £1 Molino del Rey — ^the King’s 
Mill— a place famous for a battle between the Mexican and North 
American forces. 

I often wondered why this park had not been converted into the 
governor’s official residence. Tlie p roperty has been neglected for the 
past hundred years and some parts are entirely overgrown. This is 
especially deplorable, since it is only about a mile firom the capital 
with which it is coimected by a fairly good road. 

The park, as its name implies, is extremely old. The first to enjoy 
the shade of its gigantic trees were the wives of the Aztec kings. Prior 
to the Spanish regime thw was also the retreat of the great Montezuma. 
The ruins of the women’s baths that were destroyed by the soldiers of 
Gort& and Pizarro are still plainly visible. And at the foot of the lofty 
mountains on which the king’j castle originally stood can be seen the 
crude bas rdiefi, considered so remarkable at that day. 
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On the site of the old Aztec palace nses the castle, long used by the 
viceroys as a summer residence Because of its location, this building 
IS comparatively easy to defend During the recent war with the 
Umted States in 1846, the Amencans besieged this stronghold, which 
was defended only by the pupils at the mihtary schools and some soldiers 
from the local barracks 

The besieged, however, put up a atubbom resistance, and in one of 
the rooms are shown the portraits of the courageous lads who lost their 
hves in its defence The Amencans, too, sufiered a large number of 
casualties in this batde, and Mexico would never have been conquered 
so easily if half as much resistance had been shown in other battles as 
at Ghapultepec 

This skirmish at Ghapultepec Park was purely incidental to the main 
Mexican-Amencan War, but if Mexicans had fought as stubbornly m 
other parts of Mexico when the war first broke out as they did here, 
the outcome might have been quite different The Amencans early in 
the campaign concentrated their activities in the South, where the 
Mexicans offered comparatively htde resistance, bending every effort 
on capturing the enemy’s guns at San Juan de Ulua, besieging Vera 
Gruz, landing a regiment of soldiers at the latter port, and launching 
their mam Mexican campaign from this point 

The casde stands on a high hill, surrounded by a park The steep, 
wmding road leading up to it is so thickly overgrown with grass that 
it was quite obvious that Mexico hdul very litde interest in attracting 
tourists to this histone spot From the hill one of the finest panoramas 
m the world is visible To the nght hes the aty of Zumpango with its 
vast gardens and cosy bouses, and beyond, glimpses of a picturesque 
htde village Scarcely visible m the distance are San Angelo and San 
Augustfn, more readily perceptible are the capital, Mexico Gity, with 
its magmficent buildings, broad straight avenues, and innumerable 
domes and spires, the shimmenz^ waters of Jeroco, dotted with thou- 
sands of water fowl, and finally, on the honzon, the two majestic 
volcanoes of Popocatepd and Del Muerto, with their snow-capped 
peaks towenng toward the skies 

The former, which is cone-shaped like the majonty of volcanoes, is 
the loftier and more imposing of the two mountains The second has 
quite a different contour, resembhng more closely a volcamc overflow 
of glaaal activity than a typical volcano, standmg out in the distance 
like a great ghost decked in a snow-white shroud volcano is 
usually known as Del Muerto, although its real name is the Indian 
term, Iztaccihuad These two mountain peaks, which are visible 
throughout the entire valley, were an unfading source of interest on 
my daily excursions and I was never tired of gazing at their grandeur 

A fiiend urged me to make the tnp to the villages of Amecameca and 
San Nicholas de los Ranchos that he at the foot of the mountam and 
from there climb Popocateped Although I felt a keen desire to do bo» 
I finally deaded the tnp was beyond my strength 
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Popocatepetl, which is nearly as high as Dawalghin and Chim- 
borazo, IS one of the lofhest mountains in the world, its peak bemg 
nearly 18,000 feet above sea level and 4,000 feet higher than Mont 
Blanc The crater contains a large number of sulphur baths that were 
ongmally built by the same Mexican concern that now manages them 
While they were bemg constructed a numbbr of workmen were obhged 
to live inside the crater 

All ice used by Mexico City, Puebla, and other neighbouring aties, 
comes finm Popocatepetl Although higher than Del Muerto, its slope 
IS easier to climb, and the peak of the latter has not yet been reached 
In 1852, however, an attempt was made by several Frenchmen who 
had hved at least ten years m Mexico City Herr von R gives the 
following account of their experiences 
“Upon our first attempt we reached the pyramids of Cholula This 
hill was one of the favourite retreats of the nauves, who bmlt a temple 
that has since been destroyed and replaced by a church, on its summit 
The ascent of this hill is extremely difficult, for the soil has been 
removed and replaced by great walls of masonry This remarkable 
and extensive construction reveals the mnate power of the early 
Mexicans 

“Our visit to this pyramid occupied one entire day In the evening 
we returned to Puebla, there we took horses and travelled to the 
dehghtful aty of Atlixco It was at the foot of Popocatepetl that we had 
first conceived the idea of attempting to chmb its slope, but our plan 
was not so easy to execute, as permission had to be secured fixim Puebla 
This delayed us for another two mghts and days Durmg this time we 
were forced to deep on the ground and eat with wooden forks devised 
by the inventive powers of the ablest member of our party 

“Permission finally having been secured, we left on March 5th at 
four o’clock m the morning For a time the way led through a deep 
but beautiful gorge thickly covered with pine forests We then reached 
enormous blocks of lava The higher we climbed, the thinner grew 
the trees, until we caught a glimpse of the enormous peak we hoped 
to reach, capped with its great glacier, ghstemng in the sun 
“After climbing six hours we reached the small village of Hamacas 
at ten o’clock, where we rested for nearly an hour Some fifteen hundred 
feet beyond Hamacas every vestige c£ vegetation had entirely disp 
appeared At last we found ourselves at the foot of a great, grey moun- 
tam whose sides were covered with sand, and whose cone-^ped peak 
was covered with snow Up its steep slope we climbed m a diagonal 
direction The trip was quite dangerous because the horses, unable to 
get a firm foothold on the sand, were constantly shpping On this steep 
and dangerous trail covered with lava and gravel, our horses grew 
dizzy Finally the poor animals refused to go any fimher Only by 
considerable effort were we able to make them move again, and even 
then they stopped every twdve or fifteen feet, trembling violendy 
“Finally, a&cx half an hour we reached a lari^ block of rock covered 
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with a wooden cross. This indicated the point beyond which travellers 
could proceed only on foot. After sending our animals back to Tlama- 
cas, we began to ascend the steep peak. 

“For the first hour we climbed laborioudy up the slope, which was 
covered with sand mixed with ice and pitched off abruptly at an angle 
of forty or forty-five degrees, making us lose our foothold and fall 
down. After a time we reached some thick, white snowbanks. The 
atmosphere had become so thin that we were obliged to stop every 
six or eight steps and catch our breath. The higher we climbed, the 
weaker we became. About four o’clock in the afternoon, almost ex- 
hausted by a quarter of an hour of this fatiguing climb, we reached 
the edge an immense fimnel-shaped crater, whose outside diameter 
measured some six thousand feet. The inside diameter of the crater 
was nine hundred feet at its base and the depth two thousand feet. 

“The first view of this crater was tremendously impressive. At various 
points smoke emerged, accompanied by a noise resembling steam 
escaping firom the vents of thousands of kettles. The largest and most 
numerous bursts of steam came not from the edge but from the centre 
of the crater. The smoke had a definite odour of sulphur which, as it 
was wafted through the air, caused the climbers to experience a feeling 
of chilliness and fatigue, not unlike that felt in an att^ of seasickness. 
Our heads seemed heavy, breathing became difficult, and our stomachs 
were upset. The skin of one of my companions even broke out in tiny 
eruptions, while others were so overcome by inertia that only by 
exercising every ounce of strength and will power were they able to 
move. This state of affairs lasted until we were well down bdow snow 
level again. 

“After climbing a steep footpath for almost five hundred feet, we 
discovered a workmen’s hut built of boards and stones, which stood 
on a firm foundation of rock. In this hut, which was about twelve feet 
long, five feet wide, and four feet high, we spent what proved to be a 
most unpleasant night, eight of us being packed so closely together 
that we were unable to stretch our legs. We shivered with cold, for 
the fire that burned in the hut smoked so badly that we were nearly 
suffocated. Here we waited impatiently for day to dawn. 

“Now and again a noise resembling thunder was heard, indicating 
that the hidden fire which filled the monstrous stomach of sand and 
rock inside the crater had erupted, but had not reached the surface. 
At any moment we expected die volcano to awake firom its profound, 
sleep. 

“The floor of our hut was one of the horizontal slabs that formed the 
inside of the crater’s mouth. This opening, which has a depth at this 
pennt of some fifteen hundred feet, riants^off at an angle of thirty 
d^irees. In the hut we were able to secure some rest, however, dequte 
the penetrating cold. 

“Finally day dawned. As we left our shelter the peak with the sun 
just rising behind it was visible. The horizon was not entirely dear. 
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yet we could see for miles in every direction. In good weather probably 
Galaya, some two hundred miles away, could be seen. 

“Forty miles beyond on the plain lay Mexico City, where even the 
houses were faintly distinguishable. Toward the east we looked out 
over broad plains, toward the north on Mineleas Mountain, and toward 
the west at the Orizaba range. On the sdUth and south-west we gazed 
toward the warmer hill country of Matamoros and Cuernavaca that lie 
in the direction of Acapulco. 

“After enjoying the stupendous panorama for a long time, we went 
back to our hut for coffee, the refreshment our stomachs craved. We 
then began to descend into the crater. One hundred and fifty feet 
below the top we were forced to use ropes carried for this purpose by 
one of the mountaineers, for the crater was so steep that we were 
unable to climb down without some support. At this dangerous point 
the guide fastened the ropes under our arms and one by one we were 
lowered slowly to the next level. In less treacherous places we climbed 
down by holding on to the rope with one hand and a stick with the 
other, a method of travel which proved satisfactory so long as we 
remained near the rope and kept looking into the crater. But, with a 
cavity over twelve hundred feet in depth far below, the sensation, to 
say the least, was unpleasant. 

“In this manner we climbed down for a distance of approximately 
three hundred feet. Here we found a secure foothold once more and 
were able to step from rock to rodk until we reached solid ground. At 
this lower level we discovered several large openings in the rocks firom 
which steam gushed forth with such force that stones as large as hens* 
eggs were thrown a distance of about thirty feet. When we placed some 
of these stones near one of the openings, they were soon coated with 
sulphur that crumbled to dust at the slightest touch. Near these steam- 
holes the earth was hot and covered with sulphur water, yet only a 
few steps away we saw ice an inch thick. 

“After inspecting these phenomena and securing samples of the 
sulphur, lava, and stones, we started to climb out of the crater. The 
return was as difficult as the descent had been. I remained behind 
the party in order to feast my eyes on the magnificent spectacle, and 
was so stiff when I reached the next level that I was speechless for 
more than a mile. 

“At eleven o'clock we began the journey down the mountain. This 
was nmde partly on foot and partly on another unmentionable part 
of our bodies. Half an hour after starting down, we were back in 
Tlamacas. Having eaten nothing that day, I was so hungry and ex- 
hausted by the time I reached ffie town t^t I did not have enough 
energy to enjoy the beauty and sublimity of the landscape. An hour 
after leaving 'namacas, we were resting comfortably in the house of 
a friend. Despite our recent eaqierience, we fdt that the trip had been 
well worth the hardships we had suffe^.*' 

From this account an adventure it is obvious that I am not 
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ocaggerating when I say that the tnp to the volcano requires the 
strength of a superwoman 

The season when I climbed the mountam was the tune of the great 
flower festival I had already heard a great deal about this festival, 
which IS half Spanish and half Indian in ongm, and the theme of 
many interesting legends At the time of the flower festival everyone 
IS requested by the government to exhibit on the streets and m the 
houses pictures of the Virgin adorned with flowers This request is 
obeyed with enthusiasm and when the great day arrives, even the 
most aristocratic Mexicans leave their homes and mingle with the 
crowds in Puente de la Lena to participate m the festival of flowers 
This occasion also aflbrds pious Mexican women another opportumty 
to attend church services 

The flower festival has become a tradition with the women of this 
beautiful land, who enjoy the fiesta to such an extent that only with 
difficulty can they be persuaded to return to their homes At no other 
place m the world can so many flowers be seen at one time as at this 
Mexican floral display Masses of tuhps, hyacinths, loses, carnations, 
and lilies, are on display, filhng the air with their fragrance The women 
pelt one another with blossoms, and wear flowers in place of jewels as 
necklaces and bracelets They come in gay crowds to see the flowers, 
carrying away as many bouquets as their arms can hold They leave 
the gaiety of the streets only long enough to adorn an altar or place 
a rose or carnation in their hair 

This passion for flowers is characteristic, as well, of the lowest type 
of Mexican lake Opheha, the entire Aztec race would pick violets 
m their last hours Every humble dwelling reveals in some simple way 
the innate love of its Mexican owner for them Every shabby Indian 
hut has Its roses, every pubhc square its dahlias and jasimne, and every 
grave in a year’s time is a ventable bower of bloom On feast days 
every house and church is lavishly decorated with them The altars 
are then m the truest meanmg of the word laden with nches, the stone 
pavements are strewn with blonoms, on both sides of the street the 
doors and windows of the houses display festoons and garlands of 
flowers 


Ghaptbr XII 

FIRE AND FEVER HENRIETTE SONTAG 

AFTER I had been in Mexico City about fourteen days and while 
iRthe air was sdll filled with the fragrance of flowers, suddenly late 
one mght the familiar fire gong rang 

I thought 1 must be dreaxmng Gould it be true that this dire menace 
of Gahfomia, which at least h^ the excuse of wooden houses to biun, 
was about to pursue me among all these handsome stone edi fic es ? 
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About an hour after the alaim sounded I heard the voice of the 
doctor, who was knocking at my door, call: “Fire, fiiel** 

I had not been m istak e n; wlmt I had heard w^e I was sleeping 
was actually the fire gong. Trembling from head to foot, I put on my 
dressing-gown and went to the door. The fire alarm, which brought 
back many tragic memories, made me -so weak that I ba/l scarcely 
the strength to open the door. 

The doctor burst into the room. He had not had tim^ to pack all 
his things and so had tied them in a blanket, which he was carrying 
over his shoulder. 

“Hurry, hurry,** he urged. “Throw your things out of the window. 
There is no time to lose. Fire has broken out in the hotel!** 

“Where?** 

“I don*t know exactly where. But you know how fire spreads. Flee, 
or in another half hour we will be roasted alive!** 

Apparently the doctor was thinking of the houses in San Francisco, 
but my thoughts were wholly on the fire of the moment. Then both 
of us lost our heads. We pulled the trunk out in the middle of the 
room and rushed tQ pack whatever we could find. When the trunk 
was full, I began to open the various wardrobes. In one of them I 
discovered all my dresses, the most important part of a traveller*B 
wardrobe. I now realized that I had packed only utterly usdess things. 
So the trunk had to be opened and in place of odds and ends, ^ 
dresses and shawls were placed inside. Everything was handled so 
hastily that our hands did almost as much damage as fire would have 
done. Fortunately the manager of the hotel, Sefior Labardie, came to 
my room to reassure me. 

“But the house is on fire,** I cri^ like a crazy woman. 

“Madame,** replied Labardie, **you are finghtened because you think 
this is like some of the fires you have seen in California. But Mexican 
houses an built in a more substantial manner. The fire is in another 
part of the building; if properly handled it will have considerable 
difficulty reaching dds wing. Just keep cahn and don’t wony. I will 
let you know when it is time to leave the hotel.’’ 

Since we were not the only guests he had to quiet, he left us and 
went on to see oiu* neighbours, who were equally finghtened. 

I was now alone with the doctor and one of his inends fin>m the dty, 
who had just joined us. Anxious U> see how grave the danger was, I 
walked around the entire house on the outside balcony, where I was 
seized by another attack of hysterics brought on by the situation. This 
could be attributed partly to firight and pardy to amusement. The 
balcony was crowded with half-clothed guests who presented a most 
ludicrous appearance. Some lacked trousers or had forgotten their 
shoes; others were struggling to save their baggage and tfamtening to 
kiwylc down anyone who got in their way; many of the ladies were in 
their nightgowns; some were sobbing and wringing their hands. 

I touched my head instinctively to find out whether I was dreaming. 

T 
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Although I hatless and my hair was in disorder, yet at least I was 
not a scarecrow like so many of the women. 

“When you write about your travels,” said the doctor, “don’t forget 
this.” 

“No pen can do justice to the scene,” I replied, “it requires the brush 
of a painter.” 

In the meantime, the fire had completed its destructive work. Since 
fires seldom occur in Mexico City, no provision is made for handling 
them, and in emergencies soldiers and citizens are forced to act as 
firemen. There are no fire brigades and no fire engines; the latter, 
however, is a more serious lack than the former. 

In front of our hotel was a well from which the water was drawn 
in buckets, the buckets were then passed from hand to hand and, as 
everyone dropped part of the water, by the time the pails reached the 
fire they were empty. Notwithstanding, the participants in this extra- 
ordinary scene displayed a vast amount of feverish activity. 

The measures taken in Mexico City to prevent thefr were highly 
commendable; the streets being guarded on both sides by troops. In 
all fairness to President Santa Anna, it should be said that after his 
dection robbery was almost unknown. Anyone caught in the act or 
convicted of robbery under his regime, was hanged, a penalty that 
brought about a marked decrease in crime. 

A high wall having brought them to a stop, the flames finally died 
out of their own accord. By that time it was already five o’clock in 
the morning. The guards then left and the volunteer fire brigade that 
had spilled so much water departed. Order having been restored, the 
guests went back to bed. 1 sent the doctor to his room, then attempted 
to get some rest myself. I slept fitfully, however, and dreamed of fire. 

What damage the conflagration had done was comparatively slight; 
only the kitchen where it started was destroyed. After the disaster, the 
guests were obliged to dine outside the hotel at the Gaf6 Coquelet, 
which was run by the brother of our manager. 

The evening after the fire occurred, a gala performance of the opera 
was scheduled to take place at what was originally known as the 
Sonnambula, but was now called the Santa An^ Theatre. That eve- 
ning the popular Sontag, who invariably attracted a large and fashion- 
able audience whenever she appeared, was to sing. Sontag never failed 
to create a sensation in her rdles, and the 61ite of Mexico City invariably 
thronged to hear all of her performances. In fact, so great was her 
popularity that before each of her appearances there was a great crush 
near the main door, where her admirers waited hoius for her arrival. 
For two weeks, opera lovers had been anxiously looking forward to 
this evening, for only that morning had she reached Mexico City. 

Five or six performances of the opera had already been given without 
Sontag, but so far I had not seen any of them. After my unpleasant 
experiences the night before, I felt the need of some form of diversion. 
As Don Migud Mosso had offered me a seat in his loge any night I 
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cared to attend the opera, I decided to accept for that evening. Aa he 
yna unable to accompany me in person, he sent his carriage with Us 
nephew as escort 

The opera house in Mexico Gity is as large, possibly larger the 
leading one in Paris, and can acc<Wnodate more than three 
persons. Each loge u elaborately decoratAl and fiimidied to suit the 
taste of its owner. Upholsterers are employed to hang curtains and 
change upholstery, place mirrors, provide comfortable chairs, sofos, 
and cushions, and convert each loge into a miniature drawing-room. 

When the curtain foils between acts, everyone leaves his seat and 
goes out to the lobby to smoke cigarettes. No one seems to mind the 
smoke, for in Mexico, as in Spain, everyone smokes. 

A Mexican theatre presents a novel sight. The women, c overed with 
jewels, recline on sofos and lar^ arm^airs in their loges. There are 
flowers everywhere. Even without the aid mirrors the ladies in- 
variably arrange these flowers with exquisite taste in their hair. Roses 
and carnations are worn by the women behind the ears, and often 
removed and waved like handkerchiefi, or gracefuUy used as a head- 
dress. 

When I entered the loge Don Miguel Mbsso had so graciously offered 
me, the overture had not yet begun. But the rustling sound in the loges 
was music to which I was quite unaccustomed — ^music one could never 
forget — ^that of waving fans. 

At least a hundred ladies were fanning themselves with a grace and 
delicacy even more pleasing than the coquettish charm of Spanish 
ladies. The fans rustled, purred, and cradded like silk embroideiQr. The 
rapitfity with which the ladies closed them was amazing, as were also 
the coquettish flirtations they earned on with beautiful eyes behind 

the fom. I can never see loges in a theatre without recalling the coy 
airs of these Mexican coquettes. 

The orchestra b^an the ovoture. The curtain rose. The artist sang 
magnifioently. How remprkable it is that Henriette Soptag, although 
dose to fifty, still retains her appearance of youth and her superb voice. 
This %vas not only the first,*btit also the last time I saw her. She sang 
so enchanlingly, so divinely, that little did I dream when I left the 
del^^itfiil peribnnaace and went bade to my hold where the fire had 
recently occuifed, that this popular prinui donna would soon meeC'a 
tsngicfifte. 


GbaftirXIII 
SAN AGUSTIN 
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important festivals in all Mexico, took place. For two weeks before this 
celebration no one talked of anything else. 

San Agustfn, where the fKte was held, is an extremely beautiful spot 
four hours beyond Mexico City. It was here, during the Spanish regime, 
that many wealthy citizens maintained summer residences. After the 
DedaratTon of Independendc took place in Mexico, the city lost a large 
P^rt of its population, and when I was there it came to life only during 
Pentecost, when a general exodus took place from the Mexican capital 
to San Agustfn, headquarters of the f£te. There, on the holy days con- 
secrated to the great saint, every gambling house w^ filled to capacity. 

The Mexicans are the most indefatigable gamblers in the world, and 
during the four feast days of Saint Augustine, that is, from Sunday to 
Wednesday, they feel free to indulge this major passion. As a matter 
of fact, there are actually eight days of this freedom, since they engage 
in games of chance night and day. During my trip from Acapulco to 
Mexico City, I saw gambling in every Indian village. 

At Chilpancingo I saw the entire garrison, officers as well as soldiers, 
playing cards. In fact, this pastime is universally popular On most of 
the islands of the Pacific. The New Zealanders are notorious gamblers, 
and the Kanakas of Tahid and the Sandwich Islands stake everything 
they possess on cards. Whenever they have a moment’s leisure they 
gamble, no matter where they may be. The games played are ex- 
tremely simple; the players merelv draw cards and say: *Tair, or not 
a pair.” However, they are quick to learn any European gambling 
games when the opportunity offers, and find ea^lent teachers in the 
sailors, who often remain weeks or even months in the harbours of 
Aucklsmd, Papeete, and Honolulu. But the heaviest gambling and the 
highest stakes I have ever seen were 'in San Francisco, the dty that 
prides itself on the number of foreignm it attracts. 

We went down firom Mexico City to witness the^Feast of San Agustfn. 
The Saturday evening before Pentecost, crowds of people, travelling 
by wagon, horse, or on foot, poured out of the capital toward this 
gambling centre. Every street was crowded with gay Mexicans. Card 
games were going on everywhere; every house, in fact, appeared to 
have been converm into a gambling dm. 

Flaying went on not only in the houses, but even in the streets, main 
plazas, courtyards, and gardens, wherever space could be found. 
GamUers sat on the ground, on planks, on stods, on uUes. Everyone 
had with him his savings for an ent^ year. The banker brought his 
millions, the peon his few piastres. In some places the stakes were for 
gold alone; at other places, for only one or two piastres or oenuvos. 
The baiikeis, large or small, fonned triiat were called discount com- 
panies. They knew the finan^ status of every jdayer, and lent nioney 
with nice discrimination, from twenty to a thousand piastres. 

OasnbUpg is like a fever that recurs manually, one from wlddi there 
is no emape. The leacUng gambiing houses of hjpdoo^ll^ were con- 
imeted with the most p^ular bam in the oenfre ef 
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were never visited, at least openly, by respectable people. At San 
Agustfn, however, all the people gambled, both for the sake of 
sport and in order to watch the crowds. Everyone felt he must win or 
lose something. 

Not even the attaches, or members of the diplomatic corps, refirained 
from playing at this time, and although they seldom gambled during 
the year, they indulged in this sport during the four feast days of San 
Agustfn. At the various tables there could be seen young men wearing 
the latest French fashions, officers in elaborate uniforms, rancheros in 
picturesque costumes, and women who first watched and finally joined 
the noisy crowds at the tables, playing almost furtively and in ^ence 
for a time, then boldly placing their gold on the green-topped table. 

The urge to gamble at San Agustfn and take at least some part in 
the festivities is so deeply ingrained in the Mexican character that ffiose 
who are unable to spend four days away from the capital authorize 
others to act in their behalf. Thus visitors play, not only with their own 
funds, but with gold given them by fiends to use for their gain. 

Often gamblers who start for San Agustfn have their pockets full of 
gold pieces, supplied by various membm of the family. The ten-year- 
old boy rifles the contents of his toy bank; the grandfather sets aside 
part of his annuity; everyone contributes something. The calmness and 
deliberateness widi which Mexicans, and, in general, players of Spanish 
extraction, wager even large sums of money is striking. As they play, 
their faces do not give the slightest indication whether they are winning 
or losing. The unfortunate Mend who may be wagering his last coin 
will never see anything that suggests joy on the face of his opponent. 

The Mexican who loses leaves his table, strolls off to one side, and 
with the utmost nonchalance smokes a cigarette, just as if he had won. 
The sight of a sinister or unfiriendly lace at a table is unusual, unless 
it is tlmt of a foreigner. If an exclamation of joy or dismay is heard, 
it invariably comes from a frenchman, German, Englishmw, Ameri- 
can, or other foreigner. 

Notwithstanding the extremely high stakes involved, the bankers do 
not cheat their customers, but work fiurly, conscientiously, and hon- 
estly. Stakes of eighteen or twenty thousand piastres are not unusual; 
gambling at Baden Ba de ", Hamburg, and other important German 
cities falls fkr behind that of San Agi^n. 

In 1854, the year I was in hfodco City, gold flowed literally in 
streams. On Saturday, Sunday, and Monday the banks often face 
losses amounting to smral millions. Then on Monday evening tite 
luck suddenly changes; banken were often fortunate enough to wm 
back by Tue^y what they had lost during the first three dayt, and 
even nuke heavy profits. 

There ate auny interesting pl a ces in and near San Agustfn. In 
nomtag during fi^ta wedc, short trips were often made by caniafe, 
hone, or Ibot to the outddrts of the dty. At dude, dances were also 
madoaidly fad4 M dm field«i M wideb not only the local bdki and 
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buxom country girls, but also the fashionable, richly jewelled ladies 
participated. Later on a fonnal ball was held in a large, beautiful 
room. 

There were other diversions, too. Probably the most popular, after 
gambling, was the cockfight. Among a pleasure-loving race like the 
Mexicans, they provide an easy way to lose money. In Mexico a fight- 
ing cock is as valuable as a thoroughbred horse, and these feathered 
aristocrats have no idea of the laige amounts stak^ on their pugilistic 
talents. President Santa Anna, who is an ardent supporter of cock- 
fights, has lost large sums in this pastiipe. 

Wlfile we were still in San Agustfn, suddenly, on Wednesday morn- 
ing of fiesta week, a hideous rumour that shook the city like a thundeiv 
bolt circulated: (^dera! As this ominous word passed swiftly from lip 
to lip, the visitors began to run as far as possible from the place where 
the cholera was known to have broken out. The rumour wa& accom- 
panied by as much confusion as if a bomb were dropped among a 
flock of birds. The gamblers foi^ot they had placed their gold on the 
green table. Men and women who were travelling in their private 
carriages forgot they had started for San Agustfn. Riders forgot they 
had horses. No one knew where he was going, but merely knew that 
he must escape firom the cholera. 

And yet the cholera spread its web over the fleeing Mexicans much 
as a spider spins one to catch its jarey. Personally, I felt as if I were 
about to pay the penalty for my visit to foreign lands and that I, too, 
as well as the earlier victims of the cholera, would meet the avenging 
angel that hovered over the earth. 

So I joined the crowd that was rushing back to Mexico City. The 
terror could not have been greater if a band of Indians had attacked 
the gamblers at San Agustfn and scalped several of them. Yet many 
would infinitely prefer to have lost their scalps rather than to face 
chtdera. The crisis, however, clearly revealed the grip of the gambling 
fever, for many professional and amateur players, scoffing at the 
thought of cholera, refused for a time to leave their tables. 

**l^y woiry?” one of them remarked. “The cholera will never come 
this far; anyway it’s no worse than yellow fever." And so at San 
Agustfn many continued togamble feverishly until late that Wednesday 
night. 

M^while, finesh rumours of an alarming new pumber of cholera 
cases continued to reach the players but th^ meifely shrugged thdr 
shoulders and did not even de^ to reply when warned of the danger. 
Finally, their courage began to wane. Then, as the night progresMd, 
fear of the terriUc disrasr gradually gripped even the gainblen. 

By the time day dawned, the free of ev^ ^yer reveiSed unmistak- 
able signs of consternation and fear. At least one of these began to 
scream; his feoe became distorted and white, and, gripped by convul- 
sions, he fell to the ground. 

“He was aKvayi a poor koer," remarked 


eneofthewagi. 
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The “poor loser** was taken away and died within an hour. Soon 
a second, then a third cholera victim was carried from the room. By 
this time the. situation had become alaimiug. At a large dinner party 
that lasted until three o’clock in the morning, the guests heard the 
tragic news that the great gambler. Monsieur Goquelet, was dying. 

This information had a depressing effiect on the others. By eleven 
o*clock in the morning the city as desolate as if it had been raided 
by enemy soldiers. 


Chapter XIV 

CHOLERA. NUESTRO AMO 

T hroughout the entire c^y following the evacuation of San 
Agustfn, frightened crowds streamed into Mexico City, spreading 
fear and terror as they went. Many returned from the plague-stricken 
metropolis only in time to lie down on their beds and die. In the great 
capital death snatched its victims with incredible rapidity on all sides. 
Those retuniing to it to escape cholera brought the disease with them, 
spreading it everywhere. It seemed almost as if the curse of God, as in 
Biblical times, h^ fallen on a city steeped in sin. For six long weeks 
the dread disease raged throughout Mexico City. Yet outwardly the 
place gave slight indication of the real horror and extent of the epi- 
demic. 

Religious observances in Mexico are so salient a part of the national 
character that no Christian will face death without the solace of the 
final rites of the church, if it is possible to secure them. And so, when 
the church bells toll at any hour of the day or night, everyone knows 
that the final sacraments cf the Catholic church are being said for the 
dying. As they ring it is customary for those hearing them to kneel 
and bow their heads in prayer. The observance of this religious cere- 
mony is so universal in Mexico that prayers are offered for the dq>art- 
ing soul not only by the casual pedestrian but even by merchants and 
entire families who emerge from shops or homes and in the streets join 
those who kneel in prayer. Everyone, from elderly men down to chil- 
dren scarcely able to walk, devoutly observes this custom. Everyone, 
whether bent on business or pleasure, stops at thu solemn time to add 
his “Nuestro Amo*.’ — Our Lord— on bended knees. 

Priests bringing the final sacraments of the church to those about to 
depart this mortal life usually travd in humble conveyances When 
going to the poor, but in handsmne carriages escorted by torch bearers 
wh^ visiting the rich. During the tragic days of the cholera raidemic, 
the heavily gilded carriages drawn by two white mules, tluR so often 
carried the holy sacramentt to the sick, were never seen. In place of 
these few official conveyances, dozens oi plain carriages were hastily 
feeorad Ibr emergency use by the clergy. 
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In every quarter of the dty as the plague spread, bells tolling for 
the dead were heard simultaneously. This situation made a deep im- 
pression, even on agnostics, for it was impossible to watch processions 
of priests, funeral coaches, and torch bearers, and to listen to church 
bells and litanies, without deep emotion. 

During the epidemic many foreigners as well as Mexicans contracted 
the disease. The French colony in particular lost so many of its mem- 
bers, and those who escaped grew so despondent, that every French 
resident in the capital left his own affairs to come to the aid of these 
French sufferers, aiding all, whether rich or poor. Conditions in Mexico 
City were much like those that existed in Barcelona, Warsaw, and Paris 
during the cholera epidemic of 1833, when human effort was powerless 
to stem the tide of the disease, whic^ broke out on all sides with such 
rapidity that nothing could check its force. 

Many members of the French cqlony, as I have already said, died 
of cholera. Even the diplomatic corps was seriously affected, and of 
the ten or fifteen members of the foreign staff who were in Mexico 
City during the epidemic, eight contracted the disease and two died. 

Most cases of illness and death, however, occurred among those who 
had attended the feast of San Agustfn. The two great opera companies 
that were appearing at the capital lost many members in the epidemic; 
the bass, Rossi, the tenor, Pozzolini, and Sontag, poor Sontag whop had 
gone with such enthusiasm to San Agustfn, all di(^ at the peak of their 
fame. 

During the illness of these particular artists, the cholera was accom- 
panied by peculiar complications. After the crisis passed and the sick 
artists began to recover, there was widespread rejoicing in the gloom- 
stricken aty over their supposed recovery. But this joy was premature. 
After a convalescence lasting about fourteen days, these noted members 
of the opera developed an insidious fever that in the end proved fatal. 

The profound grief felt over the death of these great artists, who 
were mourned throughout the city, was indicative of their universal 
popularity; the funer^ services held in their honour were almost like 
those accorded penons of royal birth. Every carriage in the city turned 
out for their funerals — although its occupants by so doing flirted with 
death itself— to pay homage to the beloved operatic stars. 

Among the mourners were the President of the Republic, tBe Minister 
of State, the various ambassadors, and the leading citizens of the capital. 
Others, wHo could not attend in person, sent representatives. The fellow 
artists of both opera companies laid aside their personal animosities at 
this time to render homage to their great rivals whom the aiwel of 
death called. The remains of the famous artists were placed m the 
pantheon at Santa Paula. Later, however, the body of Count i^osii 
was removed to Europe by a member of his family. 

Many guests of the Grai^ Sod^ Hotel, in which I was then living, 
contracted chdera at this time. Oddly enough, the plague seemed to 
concentrate on the upper floor, where the airiest rooms, overlooking 
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the terrace which was planted with flowers and shrubs like the hanging 
gardens of Semiramis, were located. The first floor, where I had my 
room, did not have this same delightful outlook. 

Although I tried to remain as cool aud collected as possible when 
the plague reached our hotel, yet I had a strong premonition that I 
would contract the disease and so I renj^ned quietly indoors. Then 
one day, after I had spent the previous night at the bedside of a sick 
neighbour, I too fell ill. I felt the first symptoms of the disease about 
four o’clock in the morning. I rang the bell firantically, and a servant 
opened the door. ’’Cholera!” she cried when she saw me, and fled 
without offering to help me. 

Fortunately, Dr. Jourdanet arrived a few moments later. He brought 
help so quickly and looked after me so efficiently that I was soon out 
of danger. In fact, the expressions of kindliness and sympathy on the 
part of all my friends were touching. 

M. Limantour, who was so ill with cholera that he could not leave 
his own bed, sent me a large feather mattress, a luxury that was almost 
unknown in the mild climate of Mexico City and that was invaluable 
during a siege of sickness. 

Many foreigners who were living on the first floor left the hotel 
hastily when they learned that the plague, which had broken out in 
the rooms above, had finally knocked at my door on the first floor. 
As a matter of fact, a general exodus of every guest in the place who 
had not been ill soon took place, though the manager remained at his 
post. No one else, however, contracted the disease. Within a few days 
I was well again and cholera, having left his calling card only at my 
door on the first floor, disappeared from the hotel. 


Chapter XV 

PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF MEXICO CITY. 
THE CHURCHES. THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE. THE 
MOUNTAIN ACADEMY. THE MINI’. THE PICTURE 
GALLERY. THE TREASURE ROOM. MEXICAN 
ANTIQUITIES 

U PON recovering from my illness, I spent the remaining weeks of 
my visit learning something about Mexico City and the surround- 
ing country. A certain amount of activity and excitement is imperative, 
I muA confess, to keep me in high spirits; nothing bores me more than 
much peace and quiet. 

^Hie finest architecture in any Mexican or Spanish city is found in 
its churches. This holds true of Mexico City where the letuiing edifice 
is the cathedral. This mag nific ent structure dates from the time of the 
Conquest of Mexico by Gort^, that is, from the second half of the 
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sixteenth century. The fa^de of the cathedral is quite imposing, on 
the whole, although some of the details are both weak and architec- 
turally incorrect. The interior of the cathedral resembles those of the 
cathedrals of Spain, with their lavish display of wealth. The orna- 
mentation on the altar was originally solid silver, but later plated silver 
was substituted. 

In Mexico City all the major important feast days arc celebrated in 
the cathedral. Ailcr Mexico became a republic, some thirty of these 
celebrations were eliminated; but two or three still take place every 
week. In Mexico City, as in Rome, when celebrations are held all 
work stops. Incidentally, Rome is the only city in the world that has 
more churches than Mexico City, which has 180,000 inhabitants — 
20,000 more than Rome. The Order of St. Francis, one of the largest 
and richest religious orders in the world, had at one time not less than 
seven extremely rich churches in Mexico City. 

One of the most fashionable I visited was La Profesa, which draws 
the ^te of the city, especially the women, who remain within for long 
periods, rendering homage to Our Lord. 

Another point of interest is the magnificent convent of Merced, an 
edifice built in the Moorish manner, with elaborate entrance halls. 
The other churches in Mexico City are much alike and without points 
of special interest. All of them, like most churches throughout Mexico, 
have wooden, not stone floors; they have no benches, or pews, even 
for wealthy parishioners. Thus rich and poor, fashionable and un- 
fashionable, come to worship God as they will mingle together on 
judgment day; elegant ladies and ragged leperos^ kneel side side. 

On feast days Mexican churches present an interesting spectacle. 
Women attending services at this time dress in black satin and cover 
their heads with black mantillas. The mantilla, however, is gradually 
being discarded. The hideous French hat that affords protection neither 
against heat nor cold has become extremely popular in Mexico, where 
it has been introduced by Parisian shops, for English and Spanish 
milliners would not dare s^ such atrocities. 

Formerly, Mexican women did not wear hats to church, and when 
I was in Mexico they were never used in the provinces. The French 
introduced the custom of wearing hats to places ^ worship; the English, 
who respect the time-honoured ways of ^e church, believe in coveting 
the head with the mantilla, or tdp^. 

The tdpah is a shawl that is thrown over the head; it derives its 
name firom this usage. Any colour or any kind of material may be 
used for this head-thess. llie idpalo and mantilla, however, axe used 
primarily by the aristocratic upper classes. Poor women and Indians 
cover their heads with a sash, which they wear with coquettish grace. 

Those whose interest is not so much in spiritual as in teoqxsral 
matters consider the government palace the most interesting buildmg 
in Mduco City. The street on which this' stands usually changBS its 
‘Bcgpn, or low<ls« Meaicans. 
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name ivith each change of government. Formerly it was known as the 
Plaza Real, or Plaza Mayor, but these names are no longer in vogue, 
and when I was in Mexico it was usually called either the Plaza 
Nadonal, or the Plaza de la Independencia. 

The plaza is quite extensive and is reputed to be ther largest and 
finest square of any capital city in the wq^ld. The government palace, 
which occupies one side of it, dates from the end of the sixteenth 
century and is of interest because of ita size rather than its architectural 
merit, for it resembles vast barracks. 

Sometime the Mexican officials hope to have all the central branches 
of the administration housed in the palace, which is so vast that it has 
five or six great central courts; at the present it houses the most 
important divisions of the government and contains suites for the 
president, the six ministers, the court of justice, the chamber of deputies, 
the treasurer, the postmaster-general and the war department. 

This central grouping of adznimstrative offices expedites the handling 
of governmental affairs, which are hindered by the natural slowness 
and laziness of Mexican officials as a class. 

A short time before my arrival in Mexico City a Spanish nobleman. 
Count de la Cortina, gave an elaborate dinner in honour of President 
Santa Anna, which was held in the great reception room now known 
as ambassador’s hall. Upon this occasion the main court, which is as 
large as the central court of the Louvre, was covered with an awning 
and transformed into an exquisite garden filled with orange, lemon, 
and pomegranate trees in full blossom. No one knew where the 
mirrors, carpets, and statues with which the court and second floor 
were adom^, had been procured. 

The banquet cost more than thirty-five hundred piastres. The next 
morning everyone in the city was asking: “How did you enjoy the party 
last night?” In this land of wealth, rich Mexicans base their enjoyment 
on the cost of the entertainment. This limits entertaining, and makes 
the city rather dull, for not even^ne, like Coimt de la Cortina, has 
several thousand piastres to spend on one night’s pleasure. 

Simple evening pardes, or Urtidias, are almost unknown among 
Mencans, who prefo balls. If anyone entertains, his neighteur feels 
he must give a similar, or an even more elaborate funedon. This 
accounts flor the lack of indmate litde gatherings in Mexico City. 
Intimacy is further discouraged by the fact that wealthy Mexicans 
■clclftm pay a local custom dsat has unfortunately extended to 
diplomatic drdes. 

Before the Mexican-American war, Mexico City was a gay capital, 
but since th at there has been a nodceable decline in the number 
of balls enter*^*""*^* * given. So few pardes are now held that 
to-day the quarterly ball of the Merchants’ Assodadon is the most 
fashionable event in the city. These balls are elaborate affairs, and 
are by all prominent reudents of Mexico City. 

In to tfag go v er n ment palace^ an important pmnt of intereM 
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18 the Minerfa, or Mining College, up in the mountains, attended by 
young men who wish to study mining. The Minerfa, which was built 
at the end of the eighteenth century, is not so large as the governmental 
palace, although it deserves to be called a palace. 

The scholastic standing of the Minerfa is high, and its graduates are 
as well equipped from a practical standpoint as men who graduate 
from the leading mining institute of Europe. The director of the 
Institute, Sefior Velasque? de Le 6 n, is also Minister of Commerce and 
Public Works. 

The mint is a single building in which immense sums of unused gold 
are stored. The officials at this mint were unusually polite and cour- 
teous; one of them showed me various kinds of gold and silver coins, 
incluffing a tiny cuartillo, worth three cents, and described many details 
about the manufacture of coins. The mint was so full of the odour of 
sulphur, however, that I could scarcely breathe. When the workmen 
enter the mint, they are required to undress and deposit any gold they 
may have, which is return^ when they leave in the evening. 

Mexico City also has an art museum, a fine building which contains, 
unfortunately, a collection of Spanish copies of Italian and French 
masterpieces and comparatively few original paintings and works of 
genuine merit. 

The art school has trained some renowned artists. A young Mexican 
painter called Cordero created a sensation one year in Paris with his 
painting, the "Ehebrechcrin,” or adulteress, which met with universal 
favour. Original paintings of the great Spanish masters, Murillo, 
Velasquez, Morales, and Zubaran, that once hung in great Spanish 
homes and cathedrab, have almost without exception disappeared 
from the country. 

In addidon to die Museum of Fine Arts, there is an interesdng 
museum of Aztec relics in Mexico City in charge of the well-known 
archaeologist, Fernando Ramiro. Here I was shown treasures that date 
back to the dme of the Conquest. However, these bas reliefs and in- 
scripdons, which bear a marked resemblance to those of early Egypt 
and Assyria, failed to interest me. In fineness of detail they are far 
behind those of the Orient; many of them, in fact, I considered extremely 
crude. 

My curiosity having been especiallv aroused by an immense stone, 
strangely like some of the old druid altars of Britain, on which Aztec 
priests placed animals to be used for sacrificial purposes, smd in which 
even the old hole through which the blood poured had been pointed 
out to me, upon my return to Paris 1 made a point of comparing some 
of these ancient relics with those in the French capital, but found 
ndthing there to equal them. 

Throughout Mexico the tourist and andquaiian will find any number 
of Aztec monuments, and although I had an opportunity to see many df 
them, yet I was satisfied with i^iat I found at the museum, for I was 
only ndldly interested in ugly old stones and hideous crumbling idols. 
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Travellers, notwithstanding, usually enjoy the remarkable and well-^ 
preserved ruins near Texcoco, including ^e pyramids of San Juan 
Teotihuacan, known to the Indians as the sun and moon pyramids, 
and above all the great pyramids of Gholula. 

On the Mexican plateau some remarkable Aztec ruins not unlike 
those in Tabasco, Yucatan, and Central America are found. In fact, 
many travellers who have visited the ancient ruins in Egypt, Persia^ 
and Mesopotamia, say that Palenque is fully as interesting. 


Chapter XVI 
FIESTAS 

E ven more delightful than the churches, palaces, monuments and 
museums of Mexico City are its fascinating promenades. Like all 
cities of Spanish origin, Mexico City has its Alameda, or pedestrian 
walk. Among Mexicans the Alameda is perhaps the least popular of 
all the local boulevards. This is odd, for the avenue is unusually com- 
modious, consisting of an extensive promenade lined with poplars and 
adorned with a series of small shade gardens and masses of flowers. 
Half a dozen brooks znaterially enhance the charm of this retreat. 

When I was in Mexico City, the Alameda was my favourite walk 
and although I went there every morning I met only foreigners taking 
a stroll. Morning in Mexico City is the best part of the day; since the 
elevation is 7,800 feet, the air is crisp and pure. This high altitude, 
however, does not always agree with foreigners; often strangers* have 
difficulty adjusting then^ves to it. 

Invigorating as the morning undoubtedly is in the high plateau 
country of Mexico, the evening often proves distinctly disagreeable. 
From July until October the mornings are invariably fine, perhaps 
finer than at any other season, yet as these months are usually the 
rainy season, by two o’clock in the afternoon clouds appear in the sky 
and storms of an intensity known only to those who have lived in the 
tropics appear. 

When heavy rains fall, the water, pouring down from the plateaus 
above the city and having no channel through which to escape, floods 
the city in a ^ort time; as gondolas are not available, few people ven- 
ture out. For inexperienced {pedestrians to find themselves in Mexico 
City during these floods is indeed a calamity. 

On some of the streets, howevCT, porters are stationed; during the 
daily storms they are on the lookout for customers, stnd for a nudioy 
about six cents— the equivalent of bus fare in Paris — anyone can be 
carried to his destination. But the porter does not guarantee not to 
drop h 4 customer. Of course if he stumbles and trips, the passenger 
faUs into the water and must reach the pavement as best he can. Such 
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scenes, which I often watched fiom the sidewalk, sometimeB gave rise 
to amusing and grotesque situations. The local showers, it should in 
all justice be said, usually 'stop about five o’clock, when ^e sky clears. 
At this time the distant mountaiiu are as plainly visible as in the early 
morning. 

Pleasant evenings are thq, rule after the rainy season, and occur in 
October, November, December, and even into January, but after these 
months have passed, the sky during the day is often overcast. In March, 
April, May, and June comparatively httle rain falls, but almost every 
afternoon a north wind blows through the city, making an evening 
walk distinctly unpleasant. The evening promenade has its own peculiar 
code of etiquette. At five o’clock house doors begin to open and vehicles 
of all kinds begin to move toward El Paseo Nuevo, the favourite ren- 
dezvous in the evening. 

This plaza, El Paseo Nuevo, is situated at the west end of the city, 
between the street leading to Tacubaya and the church of La Piedad. 
El Paseo itself is not especially beautiftil; the trees look starved, al- 
though the view through them is superb. From El Paseo in dear 
weather may be seen in the full majesty of their beauty the peaks of 
the well-known volcanoes whose impronounceable names I will not 
attempt to repeat. In fact, at times the air is so clear that villages and 
dties many miles away appear to be nearby. 

Few capitals of Europe present as festive an appearance as Mexico 
City during the evening promenade along El Paseo, where more 
carriages turn out than in any other dty of the same size on the 
continent of Europe. On important feast days El Paseo is as livdy 
as Longchamps a^ at that time riders usually appear in handsome 
Mexican costumes with saddles richly ornament^ with silver. The 
jalano (sombrero), a hat trimmed vdth gold and silver galoon, and 
caUprus, trousers slit and adorned with silver buttons, white blouses, 
and long spurs are usually in evidence. 

The carriages that pass up and down El Paseo Nuevo in the evening 
are drawn dther by horses or mules. Ptior to the Mexican-American 
war, only mules were used, but since that time these animals have 
almost d^ppeared, and in their places fine American hones are con- 
sidered fashionable. Although M^can horses have extraordinary en- 
durance, the American breed is much fiuter. Most of the caniages are 
brought over fiom France or Ei^;iand, but jy^rtly befinc our visit to 
Mezied, a carriage factory was started in thucountry vdiich has even 
sent models to ht exhibited at the Paris Exposition. This, however, 
employs mosdy French and English workam; a large part of the 
mateiisls used is procured abroad. Foreign-made caniages are usually 
heavily over-decorated, many of them having gilded axlm and wheds. 

One section of this same promenade, the area known as La Piedad, 
fdanted with a fine avenue of trees, is at least two miles lopg. At first 
I could not undentand why the trees along La Piedad wqre so beavdfiil 
and those of El Paseo so stunted, but X filially decUad fibat the hMter 
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had been the victim of a The treet along La Piedad are 

comparable to thoK of the Tuileriet. 

Walking aeems about to become faahionabie in Mexico City. At the 
entrance to the promenade of La Piedad, many women now leave 
their carriageB and proce^ on foot, some walking for ten xninutea, 
others for fiton, but none more than half an how. This, however, is 
an entirely new fad. The charming settiqg of La Piedad is what ^s 
fostered tUs fashion, for at other places the ladies remain in their 
closed carriages. 

Another interesting place to walk is El Paseo de las Vigas, which is 
visited only during fiestas, being at other seasons entirdy deserted. I 
often wondered why this was so, for this Paseo is extraordinarily 
beautiful. No one could enlighten me on this point, but probably it is 
just another whim of fashion. One reason why the Paseo is ne^Bcted 
may be because the road leading to it passes through a poor sectkm 
of Ae city. But during festivals all streets seem alike; no one seenu 
better than the others. I did not allow this fact to prevent my visits, 
and when I did not go to Ghapultepec, I frequently went to El Paseo 
de las Vigas for a strdl. 

£1 Paseo de las Vigas has as long a promenade as El Paseo Nuevo 
de la Piedad, but the avenue itself is broader. Its trees are also larger, 
more picturesque, and give more shade. There is a fascination almut 
this widk because it leads to Ghinampas, or the floating gardens, by 
way of the canal of Santa Anita. 

On festive occasions this canal is crowded with boats, each holding 
boisterous, flower-bedecked Indiaxu. Even the water between the boats 
is covered with lotus flowers and water lilies. The native wommi wear 
wreaths of flowers on their heads and necks; the men, on their hats. 
Everyone laughs, sings, and plays the guitar in a delightful manner. 
These Mexicans, in fact, reminded me of the Maoris, whom I so deeply 
admired. 

In addition to their morning and afUmoon promenades, the Mod- 
cans have equally simple evening pastimes. Iliey enjoy loitering on 
the rnmin ^lecially near the entrance, or what is called Trottoir 
de Itt Gamas (footpath of the ch^ns), a name thatrefiento the heavy 
rhatti tjiMt surrounds the cathedral v^ere crowds of men and women 
bring tlieir o«m stools, ait, gossip and listen to the music played by the 
Fhuident's band. 

Any description of the supects of Mexican life would be 

inemaplete if the proceisioiis were overlooked. The first of these I saw 
took thiring Holy Week; upon this occasion all the localteligioas 

ay** wmif»«By niMnerous in Meadcan cities, pardcipatiBd 
in die parade, carrying die banners of their church. Bystanders^ 
eqiedaBy Indim and peoin, frequently follow it or kned down and 
wesddp the symbols of the church as t^ pass, thus Ifadtng life and 
eolonr to the paradm. After witnessing the devout ways of tfaeae low- 
daa I understood the ^bit of the lennoDs preached in 
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Mexican churchcB, although my knowledge of Spaniah was so slight 
that I did not always understand the words. 

Maundy Thursday and the following days of Holy Week are con- 
secrated to quiet, heavy traffic being prohiffited. On Satimlay noon, 
however, this quiet season ends in a riot of noise. By eleven, prepara^ 
dons for this outburst of hilarity are well under way; there are un- 
mistakable sounds of acdvity as horses are saddled and carriages are 
brought out from the coach-houses. At noon the church bells begin 
to chime. House doors are thrown open, carriages begin to appear on 
the streets, riders gallop up and down. The city is now filled with 
noisy crowds of people, who congregate on each boulevard and plaza, 
bent on revelry. On every street, and before every house, the men give 
expression to ffieir religious fervour by starring bonfires. 

These conflagrations, of course, are nothing but Auto da Fds, where 
Judas is burned in effigy. The Judases themselves are represented by 
dummies stuffed with gunpowder; they have hooked noses and long 
beards, and wear long bla^ coats. When the fire reaches these mock 
Jews, they explode with a loud report. Often, in their over-zealousness, 
the participants are slightly burned, which turns their thoughts toward 
the future world and the last day of judgment. 

The entire city is abroad at this time; the rich travel in carriages or 
on horseback; the poor on foot. Much of the noise and confusion is 
made by these shabby pedestrians, who carry rattles which they shake 
continuously. Even a single rattle in the lian^ of a zealous rmller can 
torture sensitive nerves, and the ear-splitting noises made by thousands 
of these matraeas is indescribable. 

A prominent feature of this revelry is the long-established custom 
which requires every master to give a donation to his servants. On the 
Iskst morning of Holy Week, each servant invariably asks his master 
for a gift, approaching him with this morning greeting: “Something 
for my rattle, Soflor!*’ The master complies with the request, and the 
servant pock^ the gold, brings out his rattle that has been hidden 
away for a year, and in appredarion of the gift tortures the donor 
and his friends with a hideous din. 

In the midst of the general confusion, another group, the hounds, 
are the victims of equsdly mad pranks. On every comer of the street 
porters— 1 have never been able.to find out why porters and not water 
carriers are used— are stationed. One porter stands on one side of the 
street, with another directly acroa firw him, and each holds in his 
hand the end of a rope. Whm the d(^ alarmed by the noise of riitties, 
begin to run, the porters trip them with the ropes and throw them 
about twenty feet in the air. The dogs fidl anywhere, often on the 
heads of the pedestrians. This, however, finis to dhtuA the porters, 
whose main interert lies in seeing how high they can toss the dogs. 
While the cmkxdcer may enjoy this ^ort, the d^ to say the 'least, 
finds it quite annoying^ not to mention the padestthin on^ whose head 
dm aahiial h^^peqs to fidL 
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During the evening, the entire city is a blaze of light. The Indians 
now sit in long rows around tlie main plaza, selling flowers, lemonade, 
tortillas, cakes, and other delicacies. A^ eight o’clock the firewoiks 
begin and the streets arc thronged with gay crowds shooting off 
rockets. At intervals guns, too, are fired. Bands play in the central 
plazas until the early morning hours. By two o'clock, tlie lights arc 
finally extinguished and the gaiety stops. . 

The most important procession is that of Corpus Chrisli. On this 
holy day every house in Mexico City is decoratcA with carpets, bunting, 
and garlands of flowers. In fact, a fiesta in Mexico City is inconceivable 
without flowers. The procession travels through the city, headed by 
the archbishop, followed by the leading dignit.iries of the city in official 
uniform, the troops from the local garrison, and at least twenty thou- 
sand persons from various cities throughout Mexico. Directly behind 
the holy image comes a gilded carriage, drawn by white mules. I'hose 
wno are not out in the streets watch the parade from windows, the 
women wearing their best black dresses and mantillas. 

The festivities in honour of Holy Week culminate in the Feast of 
All Saints' Day. In Mexico City this celebration assumes a weird, 
almost uncanny character; il seems to be a time consecrated to revenge 
for bloody deeds rather than to reli^ous observances, for upon this 
sacred occasion more revengeful arts are committed than on any other 
day of the year. 

And why has this feast of the dead become a day for exacting re- 
venge? Does this deep-rooted custom actually serve a dual pur}>ose? 
In Mexico, as in Italy, France, and all other Catholic lands, the day 
is reserved for visiting the graves of near relatives. Many a lepero who 
has lost some relative or friend from some act of violence, by visiting 
the grave vividly recalls how the victim met his death — perhaps by a 
blow, or a knife— •and as he knows who committed the deed he decides 
to have revenge. 

According to Mexican tradition, no man can rest peacefully in his 
grave so long as his murderer remains unpunished. To ensure rest to 
the deceased, the friend will often take revenge with his knife, selecting 
for this purpose All Saints* Day as the appropriate time. Anyone who 
has an old score to be settled, and survives this sacred day, feds con- 
fident that his life will be safe for at least another year. 

This abuse of a holy fiesta is so deeply ingrained in the national 
character, and is so generally known to Ae public at large, that every- 
one in M exico City makgg special preparations for emergencies at this 
time. Special guards are called out, and in the town hall, city jail, and 
hospital, extra beds are prepared, which everyone knows will be needed 
during the Feast of All Saints* Day. 



